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INTRODUCTION. 


r  diis  first  publication  of  the  Asiatick  Society  should  not  answer  those 
expectations,  which  may  have  been  hastily  formed  by  the  learned  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  they  will  be  candid  enough  to  consider  the  disadvantages ,  which  must 
naturally  have  attended  its  institution  and  retarded  its  progress :  a  mere  man 
of  letters ,  retired  from  the  world  and  allotting  his  whole  time  to  philosophical 
or  literary  pursuits ,  is  a  character  unknoivn  among  Europeans  resident  in 
India,  where  every  individual  is  a  man  of  business  in  the  civil  or  military  state , 
and  constantly  occupied  either  in  the  affairs  of  government ,  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice,  in  some  department  of  revenue  or  commerce ,  or  in  one  of 
the  liberal  professions ;  very  few  hours ,  therefore ,  in  the  day  or  night  can  be 
reserved  for  any  study ,  that  has  no  immediate  connection  with  business ,  even  by 
those  who  are  most  habituated  to  mental  application ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve  health  in  Bengal  without  regular  exercise  and  seasonable  relaxation 
of  mind ;  not  to  insist ,  that ,  in  the  opinion  of  an  illustrious  Roman,  u  No 
“  one  can  be  said  to  enjoy  liberty ,  who  has  not  sometimes  the  privilege  of  do - 
u  ing  nothing All  employments ,  however ,  in  all  countries  afford  some  in¬ 
tervals  of  leisure;  and  there  is  an  active  spirit  in  European  minds ,  which 
no  climate  or  situation  in  life  can  ivholly  repress ,  which  justifies  the  ancient 
notion ,  that  a  change  of  toil  is  a  fpecies  of  repofe,  and  which  seems  to  con¬ 
sider  nothing  done  or  learned ,  while  any  thing  remains  unperformed  or  un¬ 
known  :  several  Englishmen,  therefore ,  who  resided  in  a  country ,  every  part 
of  which  abounds  in  objects  of  curious  and  useful  speculation ,  concurred  in 
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opinion,  that  a  Society  instituted  at  Calcutta,  on  the  plan  of  those  established 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  might  possibly  be  the  means  of  concentrating 
all  the  valuable  knowledge,  which  might  occasionally  be  attained  in  Afia,  or 
of  preserving  at  least  many  little  tracts  and  essays,  the  writers  of  which  might 
not  think  them  of  sufficient  importance  for  separate  publication.  The  Asia- 
tick  Society  ivas  accordingly  formed  on  the  15th  of  January  1784,  by 
those  Gentlemen ,  ivhose  names  are  distinguished  by  asterisks  in  the  list  of  Mem¬ 
bers  at  the  end  of  this  book  ;  and  ample  materials  have  already  been  collected 
for  two  large  volumes  on  a  variety  of  new  and  interesting  subjects.  Bij  this 
publication  the  institution  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  root ;  but  the 
plant  ivill  flourish  or  fade,  according  as  the  activity  or  remissness  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  and  their  correspondents  shall  promote  or  obstruct  its  groivth :  it  luill 
flourish ,  if  naturalists,  chy  mists,  antiquaries ,  philologers,  and  men  of  science, 
in  different  parts  of  Afia,  will  commit  their  observations  to  writing,  and  send 
them  to  the  President  or  the  Secretary  at  Calcutta ;  it  will  languish,  if  such 
communications  shall  be  long  intermitted;  and  it  will  die  away,  if  they  shall 
entirely  cease  ;  for  it  is  morally  impossible ,  that  a  feiu  men,  ivhatever  be  their 
zeal,  tvho  have  great  publick  duties  to  discharge ,  and  difficult  private  studies 
connected  ivith  those  duties,  can  support  such  an  establishment  without  the 
most  assiduous  and  eager  auxiliaries. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  institution,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  declare ,  that  the  Society  ivill pass  no  decision  in  their  collective  capa¬ 
city  on  any  point  of  literature  or  philosophy ,  but  that  the  luriters  of  such 
dissertations ,  as  they  shall  think  worthy  to  be  published  from  time  to  time,  must 
hold  themselves  individually  responsible  for  their  own  opinions  ;  a  declaration , 
which  is  conformable,  we  believe ,  to  the  practice  of  similar  Societies  in 
Europe. 
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It  having  been  resolved  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible ,  the  plan  of  the  Roy  ■ 
al  Society  at  London,  of  which  the  King  is  Patron,  it  teas  agreed  at  the  first 
regular  meeting ,  that  the  Letter  here  exhibited  should  be  sent  to  the  Governor 
General  and  Councily  as  the  Executive  power  in  the  Company’s  territories ; 
and  their  answer ,  which  is  also  subjoined ,  was  received  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month. 


To  the  Honourable  WARREN  HASTINGS,  Esq.  Governor  General,  Prejident ; 
EDWARD  WHELER,  JOHN  MACPHERSON,  and  JOHN  STABLE S, 
Esquires,  Members  of  the  Council  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal. 

Honourable  Sir  and  Gentlemen, 

A  SOCIETY,  of  which  we  are  Members,  having  been  inflituied  for  the  purpofe  of 
inquiring  into  the  Hiftory  Civil  and  Natural,  the  Antiquities,  Arts,  Sciences,  and 
Literature  of  Afta ,  we  are  defirous,  that  you  will  honour  us  with  accepting  the  title  of  our 
Patrons ,  and  requeft  you  to  confider  this  application  as  a  token  of  the  great  refpeft, 
with  which  we  are, 


Honourable  Sir  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  mofl  obedient  and  mod  humble  Servants, 


JOHN  HYDE, 
WILLIAM  JONES, 
JOHN  CARNAC, 
DAVID  ANDERSON, 
WILLIAM  CHAMBERS, 
FRANCIS  GLADWIN, 
JONATHAN  DUNCAN, 


THOMAS  LAW, 

CHARLES  WILKINS, 

JOHN  DAVID  PATERSON, 
CHARLES  CHAPMAN, 
CHARLES  HAMILTON, 
GEORGE  HILARO  BARLOW, 


Calcutta ,  January  22,  1784. 
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THE  ANSWER. 


Gentlemen, 

TT7E  very  much  approve  and  applaud  your  endeavours  to  promote  the  extenfion  of 
knowledge  by  the  means,  which  your  local  advantages  afford  you  in  a  degree, 
perhaps,  exceeding  thofe  of  any  part  of  the  Globe ;  and  we  derive  great  hopes  of  your 
attainment  of  fo  important  an  end  from  our  perfonal  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  Gentlemen,  whofe  names  we  read  in  the  fubfcription  to  your  addrefs. 


We  accept  the  title  you  have  been  defirous  of  conferring  upon  us  of  Patrons  to  your 
Society,  and  fhall  be  happy  to  avail  ourfelves  of  any  occafion  that  may  occur  of  contri¬ 
buting  to  its  fuccefs. 


We  are,  Gentlemen, 

Your  moll  obedient  humble  Servants, 


WARREN  HASTINGS, 
EDWARD  WHELER, 
JOHN  MACPHERSON, 
JOHN  STABLES. 
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Mr.  Hastings  therefore  appeared ,  as  Governor  General ,  among  the  Pa¬ 
trons  of  the  new  Society  ;  but  he  seemed,  in  his  private  station ,  as  the  frst  li¬ 
beral  promoter  of  useful  knowledge  in  Bengal,  and  especially  as  the  great  en - 
courager  of  Perfian  and  Sanfcrit  literature ,  to  deserve  a  particular  mark  of 
distinction  ;  and  he  teas  accordingly  requested  in  a  short  letter  to  accept  the 
title  of  Prefident :  it  was }  indeed ,  much  doubted ,  whether  he  would  accept  any 
office ,  the  duties  of  which  he  could  not  have  leisure  to  fulfil ;  but  an  offer  of  the 
honorary  title  was  intended  as  a  tribute  of  respect ,  which  the  occasion  seemed 
to  demand ,  and  ivhich  could  not  have  been  omitted  without  an  appearance  of 
inattention  to  his  distinguished  merit.  His  answer  is  also  annexed . 


Gentlemen, 

JT  AM  highly  fenfible  of  the  honor,  which  you  have  been  pleated  to  confer  upon 
me,  in  nominating  me  to  be  the  Prefident  of  your  Society,  and  I  hope  you  will  both 
admit  and  approve  thejaiotives,  which  impel  me  to  decline  it. 

From  an  early  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  inflitution,  it  was  my  anxious  wifh  that 
I  might  be,  by  whatever  means,  inflrumental  in  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  it ;  but  not 
in  the  mode  which  you  have  propofed,  which,  I  fear,  would  rather  prove,  if  of  any 
effe£i,  an  incumbrance  on  it. 

I  have  not  the  leifure  requifite  to  difeharge  the  funQions  of  fuch  a  ftatlon ; 
nor,  if  I  did  pofTefs  it,  would  it  be  confident  with  the  pride,  which  every  man  may 
be  allowed  to  avow  in  the  purfuit  or  fupport  of  the  obje&s  of  his  perfonal  credit, 
to  accept  the  firfl  flatten  in  a  department,  in  which  the  fuperior  talents  of  my  im¬ 
mediate  followers  in  it  would  fhine  with  a  luflre,  from  which  mine  mufl  fuffer  much 
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in  the  companion,  and  to  Hand  in  fo  confpicuous  a  point  of  view  the  only  ineffe£live 
member  ol  a  body,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  compofed  of  Members  with  whofe 
abilities  I  am,  and  have  long  been,  in  the  habits  of  intimate  communication,  and  know 
them  to  be  all  eminently  qualified  to  fill  their  refpeftive  parts  in  it. 

On  thefe  grounds  I  requell  your  permilhon  to  decline  the  offer  which  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  to  make  to  me,  and  to  yield  my  pretenfions  to  the  Gentleman,  whofe  genius 
planned  the  inflitution,  and  is  moll  capable  of  conducing  it  to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
and  fplendid  purpofes  of  its  formation. 

'  '  ,  \  \  -  *  r.  *  *  l  *,.1  ,r,  '  \  T  * 

I  at  the  fame  time  earnellly  folicit  your  acceptance  of  fervices  in  any  way  in  which  they 
can  be,  and  I  hope  that  they  may  be,  rendered  ufeful  to  your  Refearches. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  moll  obedient  and  moll  humble  Servant, 

Fori  William,  WARREN  HASTINGS-. 

January  30,  1784. 


/ 


On  the  receipt  of  this  letter ,  Sir  William  Jones  was  nominated  President 
of  the  Society  ;  and ,  at  their  next  meeting ,  he  delivered  the  following  dis¬ 
course.  ... 
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BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen, 

TXTHEN  I  was  at  fea,  laft  AuguA,  on  my  voyage  to  this 
’  country,  which  I  had  long  and  ardently  delired  to  vilit, 
I  found,  one  evening,  on  inlpeXing  the  obfervations  of  the  day, 
that  India  lay  before  us,  and  Perjia  on  our  left,  whilA  a  breeze 
from  Arabia  blew  nearly  on  our  Aern.  A  lituation  fo  pleating 
in  itfelf,  and  to  me  fo  new,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  a  train 
of  refleXions  in  a  mind,  which  had  early  been  accuflomed  to 
contemplate  with  delight  the  eventful  hiflories  and  agreeable  Ac¬ 
tions  of  this  eaflern  world.  It  gave  me  inexpreflible  pleafure  to 
find  myfelf  in  the  midfl  of  fo  noble  an  amphitheatre,  almoA  en¬ 
circled  by  the  vafl:  regions  of  Afia ,  which  has  ever  been 
efleemed  the  nurfe  of  fciences,  the  inventrefs  of  delightful 
and  ufeful  arts,  the  fcene  of  glorious  aXions,  fertile  in  the 
Vol.  I.  b  produXions 
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productions  of  human  genius,  abounding  in  naturai  wonders,  and 
infinitely  diverfified  in  the  forms  of  religion  and  government,  in 
the  laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  languages,  as  well  as  in  the 
features  and  complexions,  of  men.  I  could  not  help  remarking, 
how  important  and  extenfive  a  field  was  yet  unexplored,  and  how 
many  folid  advantages  unimproved;  and,  when  I  confidered  with 
pain,  that,  in  this  fluctuating,  imperfeCt,  and  limited  condition 
of  life,  fuch  inquiries  and  improvements  could  only  be  made  bv 
the  united  efforts  of  many,  who  are  not  eafily  brought,  without 
fome  prefling  inducement  or  ftrong  impulfe,  to  converge  in  a 
common  point,  I  confoled  myfelf  with  a  hope  founded  on  opi¬ 
nions,  which  it  might  have  the  appearance  of  flattery  to  mention, 
that,  if  in  any  country  or  community  fuch  an  union  could  be 
effeCted,  it  was  among  my  countrymen  in  Bengal,  with  fome  of 
whom  I  already  had,  and  with  molt  was  defirous  of  having,  the 
pleafure  of  being  intimately  acquainted. 

You  have  realized  that  hope,  gentlemen,  and  even  anticipated  a 
declaration  of  my  wifhes,  by  your  alacrity  in  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  fociety  for  inquiring  into  the  hiltory  and  antiquities,  the  natu¬ 
ral  productions,  arts,  fciences,  and  literature  of  Afia.  I  may  confi¬ 
dently  foretel,  that  an  infiitution  fo  likely  to  afford  entertainment, 
and  convey  knowledge,  to  mankind,  will  advance  to  maturity  by 
flow,  yet  certain,  degrees;  as  the  Royal  Society,  which  at  firft 
was  only  a  meeting  of  a  few  literary  friends  at  Oxford ,  rofe  gra¬ 
dually 
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dually  to  that  fplendid  zenith,  at  which  a  Halley  was  their  fecre- 
tary,  and  a  Newton  their  prefident. 

Although  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  enfure  our 
fuccels  and  permanence,  we  mult  keep  a  middle  courfe  between 
a  languid  remiflnefs,  and  an  over  zealous  activity,  and  that  the  tree, 
which  you  have  aulpiciouily  planted,  will  produce  fairer  blolfoms 
and  more  exquilite  fruit,  if  it  be  not  at  firA  expofed  to  too  great 
a  glare  of  funlhine,  yet  I  take  the  liberty  of  fubmitting  to  your  con- 
flderation  a  few  general  ideas  on  the  plan  of  our  fociety ;  alluring 
you,  that,  whether  you  rejeCl  or  approve  them,  your  correction  will 
give  me  both  plealure  and  inltruCtion,  as  your  flattering  attentions 
have  already  conferred  on  me  the  highelt  honour. 

It  is  your  deflgn,  I  conceive,  to  take  an  ample  ipace  for  your 
learned  invefligations,  bounding  them  only  by  the  geographical  li¬ 
mits  of  Afia ;  fo  that,  conlidering  Hindustan  as  a  centre,  and  turn¬ 
ing  your  eyes  in  idea  to  the  North,  you  have,  on  your  right,  many 
important  kingdoms  in  the  Ealtern  peninfula,  the  ancient  and 
wonderful  empire  of  China  with  all  her  Tartarian  dependencies, 
and  that  of  Japan ,  with  the  duller  of  precious  illands,  in  which 
many  lingular  curiolities  have  too  long  been  concealed :  before  you 
lies  that  prodigious  chain  of  mountains,  which  formerly  perhaps 
were  a  barrier  againA  the  violence  of  the  fea,  and  beyond  them 
the  very  interelling  country  of  Tibet ,  and  the  vaA  regions  of  Tar - 
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tary,  from  which,  as  from  the  Trojan  horfe  of  the  poets,  have 
iifued  fo  many  confummate  warriors,  wliofe  domain  has  extended 
at  leafi  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilijfus  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges :  on  your  lett  are  the  beautiful  and  celebrated  provinces 
of  Iran  or  Perfa,  the  unmeafured  and  perhaps  unmeafurable  de- 
ferts  of  Arabia ,  and  the  once  flourilhing  kingdom  of  Yemen ,  with 
the  pleafant  files  that  the  Arabs  have  fubdued  or  colonized ;  and 
farther  wefiward,  the  Afiatick  dominions  of  the  Turkijh  fultans, 
whofe  moon  feems  approaching  rapidly  to  its  wane. — By  this 
great  circumference  the  field  of  your  ufieful  refearches  will  be  in- 
doled;  but,  fince  Egypt  had  unqueftionably  an  old  connexion  with 
this  country,  if  not  with  China ,  fince  the  language  and  literature 
of  the  Abyjjinians  bear  a  manifeft  affinity  to  thole  of  Afia ,  fince  the 
Arabian  arms  prevailed  along  the  African  coafi  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  even  ereded  a  powerful  dynafiy  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ,  you  may  not  be  dilpleafed  occafionally  to  follow  the 
fir  earns  of  Afiatick  learning  a  little  beyond  its  natural  boundary ; 
and,  if  it  be  necefiary  or  convenient,  that  a  fhort  name  or  epithet 
be  given  to  our  lociety,  in  order  to  diftinguilh  it  in  the  world,  that 
of  Afiatick  appears  both  clafiical  and  proper,  whether  we  conlider 
the  place  or  the  objed  of  the  infiitution,  and  preferable  to  Oriental, 
which  is  in  truth  a  word  merely  relative,  and  though  commonly 
ufed  in  Europe,  conveys  no  very  difiind  idea. 

If  now  it  be  afked,  what  are  the  intended  objeds  of  our 
inquiries  within  thefe  fpacious  limits,  we  anfwer,  MAN 
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and  N  AT  U  R  E;  whatever  is  performed  by  the  one,  or  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  other.  Human  knowledge  has  been  elegantly  ana- 
lyfed  according  to  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  mind,  memory, 
reafon ,  and  imagination,  which  we  conllantly  find  employed  in  ar¬ 
ranging  and  retaining,  comparing  and  diftinguifhing,  combining 
and  diverfifying,  the  ideas,  which  we  receive  through  our  lenfes, 
or  acquire  by  reflection ;  hence  the  three  main  branches  of 
learning  are  hiflory ,  fcience ,  and  art:  the  firft  comprehends  either 
an  account  of  natural  productions,  or  the  genuine  records  of 
empires  and  dates ;  the  lecond  embraces  the  whole  circle  of 
pure  and  mixed  mathematicks,  together  with  ethicks  and  law, 
as  far  as  they  depend  on  the  reafoning  faculty ;  and  the  third 
includes  all  the  beauties  of  imagery,  and  the  charms  of  invention, 
difplayed  in  modulated  language,  or  reprefented  by  colour,  figure, 
or  found. 

Agreeably  to  this  analyfis,  yrou  will  inveftigate  whatever  is  rare 
in  the  ftupendous  fabrick  of  nature,  will  correCt  the  geography  of 
Afia  by  new  oblervations  and  difcoveries ;  will  trace  the  annals, 
and  even  traditions,  of  thofe  nations,  who  from  time  to  time  have 
peopled  or  delolated  it;  and  will  bring  to  light. their  various 
forms  of  government,  with  their  infiitutions  civil  and  religious; 
you  will  examine  their  improvements  and  methods  in  arithme- 
thick  and  geometry,  in  trigonometry,  menfuration,  mechanicks, 
opticks,  aflronomy,  and  general  phyficks ;  their  fyflems  of  morali¬ 
ty,  grammar,  rhetoriek,  and  dialeCtick ;  their  fkill  in  chirurgery 
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and  medicine,  and  their  advancement,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  ana¬ 
tomy  and  chymiftry.  To  this  you  will  add  refearches  into  their 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade ;  and,  whilft  you  inquire  with 
pleafure  into  their  mulick,  architecture,  painting,  and  poetry,  will 
not  neglecl  thole  inferiour  arts,  by  which  the  comforts  and  even 
elegancies  of  focial  life  are  lupplied  or  improved.  You  may  ob- 
lerve,  that  1  have  omitted  their  languages,  the  diverlity  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  which  are  a  fad  obltacle  to  the  progrefs  of  ufeful  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  I  have  ever  conlidered  languages  as  the  mere  inltruments 
of  real  learning,  and  think  them  improperly  confounded  with  learn¬ 
ing  itfelf :  the  attainment  of  them  is,  however,  indilpenfably  ne- 
ceffiiry;  and  if  to  the  Perjian,  Armenian ,  Turkijh,  and  Arabick , 
could  be  added  not  only  the  Sanfcrit ,  the  treafures  of  which  we 
may  now  hope  to  fee  unlocked,  but  even  the  Chinefey  Tartarian , 
Japanefe,  and  the  various  infular  dialeCts,  an  immenfe  mine  would 
then  be  open,  in  which  we  might  labour  with  equal  delight  and 
advantage. 

Having  fubmitted  to  you  thefe  imperfeCl  thoughts  on  the 
limits  and  objeEls  of  our  future  fociety,  I  requell  your  permiffion 
to  add  a  few  hints  on  the  condubl  of  it  in  its  prefent  immature 
llate. 

Lucian  begins  one  of  his  fatirical  pieces  againll  hillorians, 
with  declaring  that  the  only  true  proportion  in  his  work  was, 
that  it  ffiould  contain  nothing  true ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  advif- 
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able  at  firft,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difference  of  fentiment  on 
particular  points  not  immediately  before  us,  to  efiablifh  but  one 
rule,  namely,  to  have  no  rules  at  all.  This  only  I  mean,  that, 
in  the  infancy  of  any  fociety,  there  ought  to  be  no  confinement, 
no  trouble,  no  expenfe,  no  unnecefiary  formality.  Let  us,  if  you 
pleafe,  for  the  prefent,  have  weekly  evening  meetings  in  this  hall, 
for  the  purpofe  of  hearing  original  papers  read  on  fuch  fubjedls, 
as  fall  within  the  circle  of  our  inquiries.  Let  all  curious  and 
learned  men  be  invited  to  fend  their  tradls  to  our  fecretary,  for 
which  they  ought  immediately  to  receive  our  thanks;  and  if,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  each  year,  we  fhould  be  fupplied  with  a  fuffi- 
ciency  of  valuable  materials  to  fill  a  volume,  let  us  prefent  our 
Afiatick  mifcellany  to  the  literary  world,  who  have  derived  lb 
much  pleafure  and  information  from  the  agreeable  work  of 
K^mpfer,  than  which  we  can  fcarce  propofe  a  better  model,  that 
they  will  accept  with  eagernefs  any  frelh  entertainment  of  the 
fame  kind.  You  will  not  perhaps  be  difpofed  to  admit  mere  tranf- 
'  lations  of  confiderable  length,  except  of  luch  unpublifhed  efikys  or 
treatifes  as  may  be  tranfmitted  to  us  by  native  authors;  but,  whe¬ 
ther  you  will  enrol  as  members  any  number  of  learned  natives,  you 
will  hereafter  decide,  with  many  other  queltions,  as  they  happen  to 
arife ;  and  you  will  think,  I  prefume,  that  all  quefiions  fhould 
be  decided,  on  a  ballot,  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds;  and  that  nine 
members  fhould  be  requifite  to  confiitute  a  board  for  fuch  deci- 
fions.  Thefe  points,  however,  and  all  others,  I  fubmit  entirely, 
gentlemen,  to  your  determination,  having  neither  with  nor  pre- 
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tenlion  to  claim  any  more  than  my  tingle  right  of  fufFrage.  One 
thing  only,  as  effential  to  your  dignity,  I  recommend  with  earnelt- 
nefs,  on  no  account  to  admit  a  new  member,  who  has  not  expreffed 
a  voluntary  detire  to  become  fo ;  and  in  that  cafe,  you  will  not  re¬ 
quire,  I  fuppofe,  any  other  qualification  than  a  love  of  knowledge 
and  a  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  it. 

4:  •  ‘  ’ *  >•  i *  ‘.o  'Li)’ i  ' ;  •  i  i •  •  i 

Your  inftitution,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  ripen  of  itfelf,  and  your 

meetings  will  be  amply  fupplied  with  interetling  and  amuting  pa¬ 
pers,  as  foon  as  the  objeCt  of  your  inquiries  tliall  be  generally 
known.  There  are,  it  may  not  be  delicate  to  name  them,  but 

there  are  many,  from  whofe  important  fludies  I  cannot  but  con¬ 

ceive  high  expectations ;  and,  as  far  as  mere  labour  will  avail,  I 
tincerely  promife,  that  if,  in  my  allotted  fphere  of  jurifprudence,  or 
in  any  intellectual  excurfion,  that  I  may  have  leifure  to  make,  I 
fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  collect,  by  accident,  either  fruits  or 
flowers,  which  may  feem  valuable  or  pleafing,  I  fliall  offer  my 
humble  Nezr  to  your  fociety  with  as  much  refpeCtful  zeal  as  to  the 
greateft  potentate  on  earth. 

» i  ■  i  ?  ■  •  ■*  >  i  -  "•.**.  / 
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ASIATIC  K  SOCIETY. 


i. 

A  DISSERTATION 

On  the  Orthography  of  Asiatick  Words  in  Roman  Letters. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

XT'  VERY  man,  who  has  occafion  to  compofe  tra&s  on  Asiatick  Litera- 
ture,  or  to  tranflate  from  the  Asiatick  languages,  muft  always  find 
it  convenient,  and  fometimes  neceflary,  to  exprefs  Arabian,  Indian , 
and  Persian  words,  or  fentences,  in  the  chara&ers  generally  ufed  among 
Europeans ;  and  almolt  every  writer  in  thofe  circumftances  has  a  method 
of  notation  peculiar  to  himfelf:  but  none  has  yet  appeared  in  the  form  of 
a  complete  fyftem ;  fo  that  each  original  found  may  be  rendered  invariably 
by  one  appropriated  fymbol,  conformably  to  the  natural  order  of  articu- 
V°L*  L  B  lation. 
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lation,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  primitive  power  of  the  Roman  alpha¬ 
bet,  which  modern  Europe  has  in  general  adopted.  A  want  of  attention 
to  this  objeft  has  occafioned  great  confufion  in  hiftory  and  geography. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  who  made  a  voluntary  facrihce  of  truth  to  the  delica¬ 
cy  of  their  ears,  appear  to  have  altered  by  defign  almoft  all  the  oriental 
names,  which  they  introduced  into  their  elegant,  but  romantick,  hiflories; 
and  even  their  more  modern  geographers,  who  were  too  vain,  perhaps, 
of  their  own  language  to  learn  any  other,  have  fo  ftrangely  difguifed  the 
proper  appellations  of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers  in  Asia ,  that,  without 
the  guidance  of  the  fagacious  and  indefatigable  M.  D'Anville,  it  would 
have  been  as  troublefome  to  follow  Alexander  through  the  Punjab  on 
the  Ptolemaick  map  of  Agathod^mon,  as  actually  to  travel  over  the 
fame  country  in  its  prefent  hate  of  rudenefs  and  diforder.  They  had  an 
unwarrantable  habit  of  moulding  foreign  names  to  a  Grecian  form,  and 
giving  them  a  refemblance  to  fome  derivative  word  in  their  own  tongue : 
thus,  they  changed  the  Gogra  into  Agoranis ,  or  a  river  of  the  assembly , 
Uchah  into  Oxydracce,  or  sharp  sighted.,  and  Renas  into  Aornos ,  or  a  rock 
inaccessible  to  birds;  whence  their  poets,  who  delighted  in  wonders,  em- 
bellifhed  their  works  with  new  images,  diftinguifhing  regions  and  fortreffes 
by  properties,  which  exifted  only  in  imagination.  If  we  have  lefs  liveli- 
nefs  of  fancy  than  the  Ancients,  we  have  more  accuracy,  more  love  of 
truth,  and,  perhaps,  more  folidity  of  judgement;  and,  if  our  works  fhall 
afford  lefs  delight  to  thofe,  in  refpeft  of  whom,  we  fhall  be  Ancients,  it 
may  be  faid  without  prefumption,  that  we  fhall  give  them  more  correct  in¬ 
formation  on  the  hiftory  and  geography  of  this  eaftern  world ;  fince  no 
man  can  perfectly  defcribe  a  country,  who  is  unacquainted  writh  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  it.  The  learned  and  entertaining  work  of  M.  D’Herbelot, 
which  profeffes  to  interpret  and  elucidate  the  names  of  perfons  and  places, 
and  the  titles  of  books,  abounds  alfo  in  citations  from  the  belt  writers  of 
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Arabia  and  Persia ;  yet,  though  his  orthography  will  be  found  lefs  defective 
than  that  of  other  writers  on  fimilar  fubjeCts,  without  excepting  the  illuf- 
trious  Prince  Kantemir,  Hill  it  requires  more  than  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  Persian ,  Arabicky  and  Turkish ,  to  comprehend  all  the  paffages  quoted 
by  him  in  European  characters  ;  one  inftance  of  which  I  cannot  forbear 
giving.  In  the  account  of  lbnu  Zaiduny  a  celebrated  Andalusian  poet,  the 
firft  couplet  of  an  elegy  in  Arabick  is  praifed  for  its  elegance,  and  exprelfed 
thus  in  Roman  letters : 

Iekad  hei'n  tenagikcm  dhamairnaj 

Iacdha  alaina  alaffa  laula  taflina. 

14  The  time,  adds  the  tranflator,  will  foon  come,  when  you  will  deli- 
“  ver  us  from  all  our  cares :  the  remedy  is  affured,  provided  we  have  a 
“  little  patience.”  When  Dr.  Hunt  of  Oxford ,  whom  I  am  bound  to 
name  with  gratitude  and  veneration,  together  with  two  or  three  others,  at¬ 
tempted  at  my  requeft  to  write  the  fame  diftich  in  Arabian  characters,  they 
all  wrote  it  differently,  and  all,  in  my  prefent  opinion,  erroneoufly.  I 
was  then  a  very  young  ftudent,  and  could  not  eafily  have  procured  lbnu 
Zaiduns  works,  which  are,  no  doubt,  preferved  in  the  Bodley  library,  but 
which  have  not  fince  fallen  in  my  way.  This  admired  couplet,  therefore, 
I  have  never  feen  in  the  original  characters,  and  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lofs  to 
render  them  with  certainty.  Both  verfes  are  written  by  D’Herbelot  with¬ 
out  attention  to  the  grammatical  points,  that  is,  in  a  form  which  no  learn¬ 
ed  Arab  would  give  them  in  recitation ;  but,  although  the  French  verfion 
be  palpably  erroneous,  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  correCt  the  errour.  If 
dlasdy  or  a  remedyy  be  the  true  reading,  the  negative  particle  mufl  be  ab- 
furd,  fince  tadssai'na  fignifies  we  are  patient ,  and  not  ice  despair ;  but,  if 
dlasay ,  or  afflictiony  be  the  proper  word,  fome  obfcurity  muft-  arife  from  the 
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verb,  with  which  it  agrees.  On  the  whole  I  guefs,  that  the  diftich  fhould 
thus  be  written : 

/  J  ^  /  '’JO  ^  J  ✓  o 

AO 


/O^J/  /  o  ✓  ✓  Jo  ✓  o  ✓  ✓  o  ✓ 

LoWj  lj 
♦  * 

✓  •'  *♦  ✓ 


Yecddu  lihina  tundj/cum  demayeruncL 
Yakdi  alaind  'l  as  ay  lau  la  taassina. 


«*  When  our  bofoms  impart  their  fecrets  to  you,  anguifh  would  almoft  fix 
“  our  doom,  if  we  were  not  mutually  to  confole  ourfelves.” 


The  principal  verbs  may  have  a  future  fenfe,  and  the  laft  word  may 
admit  of  a  different  interpretation.  Dr.  Hunt,  I  remember,  had  found  in 
Giggeius  the  word  dhemayer ,  which  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  original. 
After  all,  the  rhyme  feems  imperfeft,  and  the  meafure  irregular.  Now  I 
afk,  whether  fuch  perplexities  could  have  arifen,  if  D’Herbelot  or  his  Editor 
had  formed  a  regular  fyftem  of  expreffing  Arabick  in  Roman  charaQers,  and 
had  apprized  his  readers  of  it  in  his  introduftory  differtation  ? 

If  a  further  proof  be  required,  that  fuch  a  fyftem  will  be  ufeful  to  the 
learned  and  effential  to  the  ftudent,  let  me  remark,  that  a  learner  of  Per- 
sian ,  who  fhould  read  in  our  beft  hiftories  the  life  of  Sultan  Azim,  and  wifh 
to  write  his  name  in  Arabick  letters,  might  exprefs  it  thirty-nine  different 
ways,  and  be  wrong  at  laft :  the  word  fhould  be  written  Adzem  with  three 
points  on  the  firft  confonant. 

There  are  two  general  modes  of  exhibiting  Asiatick  words  in  our  own 
letters :  they  are  founded  on  principles  nearly  oppofite,  but  each  of  them 
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has  its  advantages,  and  each  has  been  recommended  by  refpeClable  autho¬ 
rities.  The  firft  profeffes  to  regard  chiefly  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
intended  to  be  expreffed ;  and  this  method,  as  far  as  it  can  be  purfued,  is 
unqueftionably  ufeful :  but  new  founds  are  very  inadequately  prefented  to 
a  fenfe  not  formed  to  receive  them;  and  the  reader  mull  in  the  end  be  left 
to  pronounce  many  letters  and  fyllables  precarioufly ;  befides,  that  by  this 
mode  of  orthography  all  grammatical  analogy  is  deflroyed,  fimple  founds 
are  reprefented  by  double  characters,  vowels  of  one  denomination  hand 
for  thole  of  another;  and  poffibly  with  all  our  labour  we  perpetuate  a  pro¬ 
vincial  or  inelegant  pronunciation  :  all  thefe  objections  may  be  made  to 
the  ufual  way  of  writing  Kummerbund ,  in  which  neither  the  letters  nor  the 
true  found  of  them  are  preferved,  while  Kemerbend ,  or  Cemerbend ,  as  an 
ancient  Briton  would  write  it,  clearly  exhibits  both  the  original  characters 
and  the  Persian  pronunciation  of  them.  To  fet  this  point  in  a  ftrong  light, 
we  need  only  fuppofe,  that  the  French  had  adopted  a  fyftem  of  letters 
wholly  different  from  ours,  and  of  which  we  had  no  types  in  our  printing- 
houfes :  let  us  conceive  an  Englishman  acquainted  with  their  language  to 
be  pleafed  with  Malherbe’s  well-known  imitation  of  Horace,  and  defirous 
of  quoting  it  in  fome  piece  of  criticifm.  He  would  read  thus : 

*  La  mort  a  des  rigueurs  a  nulle  autre  pareilles; 

*  On  a  beau  la  prier  : 

*  La  cruelle  qu’elle  eft  fe  bouche  les  oreilles, 

*  Et  nous  laiffe  crier. 

*  Le  pauvre  en  fa  cabane,  ou  le  chaume  le  couvre, 

*  Eft  fujet  a  fes  loix, 

*  Et  la  garde,  qui  veille  aux  barrieres  du  Louvre , 

*  N’en  defend  pas  nos  rois!’ 
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Would  he  then  exprefs  thefe  eight  verfes,  in  Roman  characters,  ex  a  61- 

ly  as  the  French  themfelves  in  fa6t  exprefs  them,  or  would  he  decorate  his 

* 

compofition  with  a  pafi'age  more  refembling  the  dialed  of  favages,  than 
that  of  a  polifhed  nation  ?  His  pronunciation,  good  or  bad,  would,  per¬ 
haps,  be  thus  reprefented : 

4  Law  more  aw  day  reegyewrs  aw  nool  otruh  parellyuh, 

4  Onne  aw  bo  law  preeay  : 

4  Law  crooellyuh  kellay  fuh  boofhuh  lays  orellyuh, 

4  Ay  noo  lay  fuh  creeay. 

*  Luh  povre  ong  faw  cawbawn  oo  luh  chomuh  luh  coovruh, 

*  Ay  foozyet  aw  fay  Iwaw, 

4  Ay  law  gawrduh  kee  velly  o  bawryayruh  dyoo  Loovruh 
4  Nong  dayfong  paw  nos  rwaw  !’ 

The  fecond  fyltem  of  Asiatick  Orthography  confifts  in  fcrupuloufly  ren¬ 
dering  letter  for  letter,  without  any  particular  care  to  preferve  the  pronun¬ 
ciation;  and,  as  long  as  this  mode  proceeds  by  unvaried  rules,  it  feems 
clearly  entitled  to  preference. 

For  the  firft  method  of  writing  Persian  words  the  warmeft  advocate, 
among  my  acquaintance,  was  the  late  Major  Davy,  a  Member  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  and  a  man  of  parts,  whom  the  world  loll  prematurely,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  meditating  a  literary  retirement,  and  hoping  to  pafs  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  domeftick  happinefs,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
very  ufeful  talents.  He  valued  himfelf  particularly  on  his  pronunciation 
of  the  Persian  language,  and  on  his  new  way  of  exhibiting  it  in  our  chara£ters, 
which  he  inltru&ed  the  learned  and  amiable  Editor  of  his  Institutes  of  Ti - 
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mour  at  Oxford  to  retain  with  minute  attention  throughout  his  work. 
Where  he  had  acquired  his  refined  articulation  of  the  Persian ,  I  never 
was  informed ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  he  fpells  molt  proper  names  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  which  a  native  of  Persia ,  who  could  read  our  letters,  would  be  unable 
to  comprehend.  For  inftance  :  that  the  capital  of  Az arbdijan  is  now  call¬ 
ed  Tabriz ,  I  know  from  the  mouth  of  a  perfon  born  in  that  city,  as  well  as 
from  other  Iranians;  and  that  it  was  fo  called  lixteen  hundred  years  ago, 
we  all  know  from  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy;  yet  Major  Davy  always 
wrote  it  Tubburaze ,  and  infilled  that  it  fhould  thus  be  pronounced.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  natives  of  Semer handy  or  Samarkandy  who  probably  fpeak  the 
dialeft  of  Soghd  with  a  Turanian  pronunciation,  call  their  birth-place,  as 
Davy  fpelled  it,  Summurhmdy  I  have  yet  to  learn;  but  I  cannot  believe 
it,  and  am  convinced,  that  the  former  mode  of  writing  the  word  expreffes 
both  the  letters  and  the  found  of  them  better  than  any  other  combination 
of  charafders.  His  method,  therefore,  has  every  defefl;  fince  it  renders 
neither  the  original  elements  of  words,  nor  the  founds  reprefented  by  them 
in  Persia y  where  alone  we  mull  feek  for  genuine  Persian,  as  for  French  in 
France ,  and  for  Italian  in  Italy. 

The  feconcl  method  has  found  two  able  fupporters  in  Mr.  IIalhed  and 
Mr.  Wilkins;  to  the  firh  of  whom  the  publick  is  indebted  for  a  perfpicu- 
ous  and  ample  grammar  of  the  Bengal  language,  and  to  the  fecond  for 
more  advantages  in  Indian  literature  than  Europe,  or  India ,  can  ever  fuf~ 
ficiently  acknowledge. 

Mr.  Halhed,  having  jullly  remarked,  *  that  the  two  greatefl  defeOs  in 
e  the  orthography  of  any  language  are  the  application  of  the  fame  lettei 
c  to  feveral  different  founds,  and  of  different  letters  to  the  fame  found,’ 
truly  pronounces  them  both  to  be  ‘  fo  common  in  English,  that  he  was 

*  exceedingly 
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s  exceedingly  cmbarraffed  in  the  choice  of  letters  to  exprefs  the  found  of 
*  the  Bengal  vowels,  and  was  at  laff  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  his  own  fe- 
4  ledion.’  If  any  thing  diffatisfies  me,  in  his  clear  and  accurate  fyftem,  it 
is  the  ufe  of  double  letters  for  the  long  vowels  (which  might  however  be 
ju  (lifted)  and  the  frequent  intermixture  of  Italick  and  Roman  letters  in  the 
fame  word ;  which  both  in  writing  and  printing  mufl  be  very  inconvenient : 
perhaps  it  may  be  added,  that  his  diphthongs  are  not  exprefTed  analogoufly 
to  the  founds,  of  which  they  are  compofecl. 

The  fyftem  of  Mr.  Wilkins  has  been  equally  well  confidered,  and  Mr. 
Halhed  himfelf  has  indeed  adopted  it  in  his  preface  to  the  Compilation  of 
Hindu  Laws :  it  principally  confifts  of  double  letters  to  fignify  our  third 
and  fifth  vowels,  and  of  the  common  profodial  marks  to  afcertain  their 
brevity  or  their  length;  but  thofe  marks  are  fo  generally  appropriated  to 
books  of  profody,  that  they  never  fail  to  convey  an  idea  of  metre ;  nor, 
if  either  profodial  fign  were  adopted,  would  both  be  neceffary  ;  fince  the 
omiffion  of  a  long  mark  would  evidently  denote  the  fhortnefs  of  the  un¬ 
marked  vowel,  or  converfely.  On  the  w'hole,  I  cannot  but  approve  this 
notation  for  Sanscrit  words,  yet  require  fomething  more  univerfally  ex- 
preffive  of  Asiatick  letters :  as  it  is  perfed,  however,  in  its  kind,  and  will 
appear  in  the  works  of  its  learned  inventor,  I  fhall  annex,  among  the  ex¬ 
amples,  four  diftichs  from  the  Bhagawat  exprefTed  both  in  his  method  and 
mine*  :  a  tranflation  of  them  will  be  produced  on  another  occafion ;  but, 
in  order  to  render  this  trad  as  complete  as  poffible,  a  fuller  fpecimen  of 
Sanscrit  will  be  fubjoined  with  the  original  printed  in  the  charaders  of 
Bengal ,  into  which  the  Brahmans  of  that  province  tranfpofe  all  their 
books,  few  of  them  being  able  to  read  the  Devanagari  letters:  fo  far 
has  their  indolence  prevailed  over  their  piety  ! 


*  Plate  IV. 
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Let  me  now  proceed,  not  prefcribing  rules  for  others,  but  explaining 
thofe  which  I  have  prefcribed  for  myfelf,  to  unfold  my  own  fyftem,  the 
convenience  of  which  has  been  proved  by  careful  obfervation  and  long 
experience. 

It  wTould  be  fuperfluous  to  difcourfe  on  the  organs  of  fpeech,  which 
have  been  a  thoufand  times  differed,  and  as  often  defcribed  by  muficians, 
or  anatomifts ;  and  the  feveral  powers  of  which  every  man  may  perceive 
either  by  the  touch '-or  by  fight,  if  he  will  attentively  obferve  another  per- 
fon  pronouncing  the  different  claffes  of  letters,  or  pronounce  them  himfelf 
diftinftly  before  a  mirror :  but  a  fhort  analyfis  of  articulate  founds  may  be 
proper  to  introduce  an  examination  of  every  feparate  fymbol. 

u4ll  things  abound  with  errour ,  as  the  old  fearchers  for  truth  remarked 
with  defpondence  ;  but  it  is  really  deplorable,  that  our  firft  ftep  from  total 
ignorance  fhould  be  into  grofs  inaccuracy,  and  that  we  fhould  begin  our 
education  in  England  with  learning  to  read  the  Jive  vowels ,  two  of  which,  as 
we  are  taught  to  pronounce  them,  are  clearly  diphthongs.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  five  fimple  vocal  founds  in  our  language,  as  in  that  of  Rome; 
which  occur  in  the  words  an  innocent  bully  though  not  precifely  in  their 
natural  order,  for  we  have  retained  the  true  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
while  we  capricioufly  difarrange  them  in  pronunciation;  fo  that  our  eyes 
are  fatisfied,  and  our  ears  difappointed.  The  primary  elements  of  articu¬ 
lation  are  the  soft  and  hard  breathings ,  the  spiritus  lenis  and  spiritus  asper 
of  the  Latin  grammarians.  If  the  lips  be  opened  ever  fo  little,  the  breath 
fuffered  gently  to  pafs  through  them,  and  the  feebleft  utterance  attempted, 
a  found  is  formed  of  fo  fimple  a  nature,  that,  when  lengthened,  it  continues 
nearly  the  fame,  except  that,  by  the  leaft  acutenefs  in  the  voice  it  becomes 
a  cry,  and  is  probably  the  firft  found  uttered  by  infants;  but  if,  while  this 
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element  is  articulated,  the  breath  be  forced  with  an  effort  through  the  lips, 
we  form  an  aspirate  more  or  lefs  harfli  in  proportion  to  the  force  exerted. 
When,  in  pronouncing  the  fimple  vowel,  we  open  our  lips  wider,  we  ex- 
prefs  a  found  completely  articulated,  which  moil  nations  have  agreed  to 
place  the  Jirst  in  their  fymbolical  fydems:  by  opening  them  wider  dill 
with  the  corners  of  them  a  little  drawn  back,  we  give  birth  to  the  second 
of  the  Roman  vowels,  and  by  a  large  aperture,  with  a  farther  inflexion  of 
the  lips  and  a  higher  elevation  of  the  tongue,  we  utter  the  third  of  them. 
By  purfing  up  our  lips  in  the  lead  degree,  we  convert  the  fimple  element 
into  another  found  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Jirst  vowel,  and  eafily  con¬ 
founded  with  it  in  a  broad  pronunciation  :  when  this  new  found  is  length¬ 
ened,  it  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  fourth  vowel,  which  we  form  by  a 
bolder  and  dronger  rotundity  of  the  mouth ;  a  farther  contraction  of  it 
produces  the  fifth  vowel,  which  in  its  elongation  almod  clofes  the  lips,  a 
fmall  paffage  only  being  left  for  the  breath.  Thefe  are  all  fliort  vowels; 
and,  if  an  Italian  were  to  read  the  words  an  innocent  bull,  he  would  give 
the  found  of  each  correfponding  long  vowel,  as  in  the  monofyllables  of 
his  own  language,  sdy  siy  sdy  sey  su.  Between  thefe  ten  vowels  are  num- 
berlefs  gradations,  and  nice  inflexions,  which  ufe  only  can  teach  ;  and,  by 
the  compofition  of  them  all,  might  be  formed  an  hundred  diphthongs,  and 
a  thoufand  triphthongs ;  many  of  which  are  found  in  Italian ,  and  were 
probably  articulated  by  the  Greeks;  but  we  have  only  occafion,  in  this 
traft,  for  two  diphthongs,  which  are  compounded  of  the  first  vowel  with 
the  third,  and  with  the  fifth ,  and  fhould  be  expreffed  by  their  condituent 
letters :  as  thofe  vocal  compounds  which  begin  with  the  third  and  fifth 
fhort  vowels,  they  are  generally,  and  not  inconveniently,  rendered  by  dif- 
tinft  charaflers,  which  are  improperly  ranged  among  the  confonants.  The 
tongue,  which  adids  in  forming  fome  of  the  vowels,  is  the  principal  in- 
drument  in  articulating  two  liquid  founds,  which  have  fomething  of  a 
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vocal  nature  ;  one,  by  ftriking  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  while  the 
breath  paffes  gently  through  the  lips;  another,  by  an  inflexion  upwards  with 
a  tremulous  motion ;  and  thefe  two  liquids  coalefce  with  fuch  eafe,  that  a 
mixed  letter,  ufed  in  fome  languages,  may  be  formed  by  the  firft  of  them 
followed  by  the  fecond :  when  the  breath  is  obftru&ed  by  the  preffure  of  the 
tongue,  and  forced  between  the  teeth  on  each  fide  of  it,  a  liquid  is  formed 
peculiar  to  the  British  dialeft  of  the  Celtick. 

We  may  now  confider  in  the  fame  order,  beginning  with  the  root  of  the 
tongue  and  ending  with  the  perfect  clofe  of  the  lips,  thofe  lefs  mufical  founds, 
which  require  the  aid  of  a  voivel ,  or  at  leaft  of  the  simple  breathing ,  to  be 
fully  articulated;  and  it  may  here  be  premifed,  that  the  harsh  breathing  dif- 
tin&ly  pronounced  after  each  of  thefe  consonants ,  as  they  are  named  by 
grammarians,  conftitutes  its  proper  aspirate. 

By  the  affiftance  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate  are  produced  two  con¬ 
genial  founds,  differing  only  as  hard  and  soft ;  and  thefe  two  may  be  form¬ 
ed  ftill  deeper  in  the  throat,  fo  as  to  imitate,  with  a  long  vowel  after  them, 
the  voice  of  a  raven ;  but  if,  while  they  are  uttered,  the  breath  be  harfhly 
protruded,  two  analogous  articulations  are  heard,  the  fecond  of  which 
feems  to  charafterize  the  pronunciation  of  the  Arabs ;  while  the  nafal 
found,  very  common  among  the  Persians  and  Indians ,  may  be  confidered 
as  the  soft  palatine  with  part  of  the  breath  paffing  through  the  nofe ; 
which  organ  would  by  itfelf  rather  produce  a  vocal  found,  common  alfo 
in  Arabia ,  and  not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  young  antelope  and  fome  other 
quadrupeds. 

Next  come  different  claffes  of  dentals ,  and  among  the  firft  of  them 
fhould  be  placed  the  sibilantsi  which  moft  nations  exprefs  by  an  indented  fi- 
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gure  :  each  of  the  dental  founds  is  hard  or  foft,  fharp  or  obtufe,  and,  by 
thrufting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between  the  teeth,  we  form  two  founds  ex¬ 
ceedingly  common  in  Arabick  and  English ,  but  changed  into  lifping  fibi- 
lants  by  the  Persians  and  French,  while  they  on  the  other  hand  have  a 
found  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  and  uncommon  in  our  language,  though  it 
occurs  in  fome  words  by  the  compofition  of  the  hard  hbilant  with  our  laft 
vowel  pronounced  as  a  diphthong.  The  liquid  nasal  follows  thefe,  being 
formed  by  the  tongue  and  roots  of  the  teeth,  with  a  little  afli fiance  from 
the  other  organ;  and  we  muft  particularly  remember,  when  we  attend  to 
the  pronunciation  of  Indian  dialefls,  that  moil  founds  of  this  clafs  are  varied 
in  a  fmgular  manner  by  turning  the  tongue  upwards,  and  almoft  bending  it 
back  towards  the  palate,  fo  as  to  exclude  them  nearly  from  the  order,  but 
not  from  the  analogy,  of  dentals. 

The  labials  form  the  laft  feries,  moft  of  which  are  pronounced  by  the 
appulfe  of  the  lips  on  each  other  or  on  the  teeth,  and  one  of  them  by 
their  perfeft  clofe  :  the  letters,  by  which  they  are  denoted,  reprefent  in 
moft  alphabets  the  curvature  of  one  lip  or  of  both  ;  and  a  natural  charac¬ 
ter  for  all  articulate  founds  might  eafily  be  agreed  on,  if  nations  would  a- 
gree  on  any  thing  generally  beneficial,  by  delineating  the  feveral  organs  of 
fpeech  in  the  abt  of  articulation,  and  felebting  from  each  a  diftinft  and  ele¬ 
gant  outline.  A  perfehl  language  would  be  that,  in  which  every  idea,  ca¬ 
pable  of  entering  the  human  mind,  might  be  neatly  and  emphatically  ex- 
preffed  by  one  fpecifick  word;  fimple,  if  the  idea  were  fimple ;  complex,  if 
complex  ;  and  on  the  fame  principle  a  perfect  fyftem  of  letters  ought  to 
contain  one  fpecifick  fymbol  for  every  found  ufed  in  pronouncing  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  which  they  belonged:  in  this  refpeft:  the  old  Persian  or  Zend  ap¬ 
proaches  to  perfe&ion  ;  but  the  Arabian  alphabet,  which  all  Mohammedan 
nations  have  inconfiderately  adopted,  appears  to  me  fo  complete  for  the 
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purpofe  of  writing  Arabick ,  that  not  a  letter  could  be  added  or  taken  away 
without  manifefl  inconvenience,  and  the  fame  may  indubitably  be  faid  of 
the  Devandgari  fyftem  ;  which,  as  it  is  more  naturally  arranged  than  any 
other,  fliall  here  be  the  ftandard  of  my  particular  obfervations  on  Asia  tick 
letters.  Our  English  alphabet  and  orthography  are  difgracefully  and  al- 
moft  ridiculoufly  imperfeCt ;  and  it  would  be  impoffible  to  exprefs  either 
Indian ,  Persian ,  or  Arabian  words  in  Ro7nan  characters,  as  we  are  ab- 
furdly  taught  to  pronounce  them  j  but  a  mixture  of  new  characters  would 
be  inconvenient,  and  by  the  help  of  the  diacritical  marks  ufed  by  the 
French ,  with  a  few  of  thofe  adopted  in  our  own  treatifes  on  fluxions y  we 
may  apply  our  prefent  alphabet  fo  happily  to  the  notation  of  all  Asiatick 
languages,  as  to  equal  the  Devandgari  itfelf  in  precifion  and  clearnefs,  and 
fo  regularly  that  any  one,  who  knew  the  original  letters,  might  rapidly  and 
unerringly  tranfpofe  into  them  all  the  proper  names,  appellatives,  or  cited 
paffages,  occurring  in  traCts  of  Asiatick  literature. 

This  is  the  fimplelt  element  of  articulation,  or  firft  vocal  found,  con¬ 
cerning  which  enough  has  been  faid  :  the  word  America  begins  and  ends 
with  it ;  and  its  proper  fymbol  therefore  is  A ;  though  it  may  be  often 
very  conveniently  expreffed  by  E,  for  reafons,  which  I  fliall  prefently 
offer.  In  our  own  anomalous  language  we  commonly  mark  this  ele¬ 
mentary  found  by  our  flflth  vowel,  but  fometimes  exprefs  if  by  a  ftrange 
variety  both  of  vowels  and  diphthongs;  as  in  the  phrafe,  a  mother  bird 
flutters  over  her  young  ;  an  irregularity,  which  no  regard  to  the  derivation 
of  words  or  to  blind  cufiom  can  in  any  degree  juftify.  The  Ndgari  letter 
is  called  Acdr ,  but  is  pronounced  in  Bengal  like  our  fourth  fhort  vowel, 
and  in  the  west,  of  India t  like  our  flrst :  in  all  the  dialeCts  properly  Indian 
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it  is  confidered  as  inherent  in  every  confonant;  and  is  placed  laft  in  the 
fyftem  of  the  Tibetians ,  becaufe  the  letters,  which  include  it,  are  firft 
explained  in  their  fchools.  If  our  double  confonants  were  invariably  con- 
nefled,  as  in  Sanscrit ,  it  would  certainly  be  the  better  way  to  omit  the 
fimple  element,  except  when  it  begins  a  word.  This  letter  anfwers  to  the 
fat-hhaky  or  open  found  of  the  Arabs ,  and,  in  fome  few  words,  to  the 
Zeber  of  the  Persians ,  or  an  acute  accent  placed  above  the  letter;  but 
this  Arabian  mark,  which  was  fupplied  in  the  Pahlavi  by  a  diftinft  cha- 
ra&er,  is  more  frequently  pronounced  at  Isfahan  either  like  our  first 
or  our  second  fhort  vowel,  as  in  chashm  and  ferzend ,  and  the  diftinftion 
feems  to  depend,  in  general,  on  the  nature  of  the  confonant,  which  fol¬ 
lows  it.  Two  of  our  letters,  therefore,  are  neceffary  for  the  complete 
notation  of  the  acdr  and  zeber;  and  thus  we  may  be  able  occafionally  to 
avoid  ridiculous  or  ofifenlive  equivocations  in  writing  Oriental  words,  and  to 
preferve  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  Persians ,  which  differs  as  widely  from 
that  of  the  Muslimans  in  India ,  as  the  language  of  our  Court  at  St,  Janies  s 
differs  from  that  of  the  rufticks  in  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

When  the  first  vowel,  as  the  Persians  pronounce  it  in  the  word  bakht> 
is  doubled  or  prolonged,  as  in  bdkht ,  it  has  the  found  of  the  fecond  Nagari 
vowel,  and  of  the  firft  Arabick  letter,  that  is,  of  our  long  vowel  in  cast ; 
but  the  Arabs  deride  the  Persians  for  their  broad  pronunciation  of  this 
letter,  which  in  Iran  has  always  the  found  of  our  vowel  in  cally  and  is  often 
fo  prolated,  as  to  refemble  the  fourth  and  even  the  fifth  of  our  long 
vowels.  Its  natural  mark  would  be  the  fhort  A  doubled;  but  an  acute 
accent  in  the  middle  of  words,  or  a  grave  at  the  end  of  them,  will 
be  equally  clear,  and  conformable  to  the  praflice  of  polifhed  nations  on 
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the  continent  of  Europe.  The  very  broad  found  of  the  Arabian  letter, 
which  they  call  extended ,  and  which  the  Persians  extend  yet  more,  as  in 
the  word  as  an,  may  aptly  enough  be  reprefented  by  the  profodial  fign, 
fince  it  is  conftantly  long  ;  whereas  the  mark  hamzah  as  conftantly  shortens 
the  letter,  and  gives  it  the  found  of  the  point  above  or  below  it;  as  in 
the  words  osul  and  Islam:  the  changes  of  this  letter  may  perplex  the  learn¬ 
er,  but  his  perplexity  will  foon  vanifh,  as  he  advances.  In  writing  Asiatic]; 
names,  we  frequently  confound  the  broad  a  with  its  correfpondent  fhort 
vowel,  which  we  improperly  exprefs  by  an  O;  thus  we  write  Cossim  for 
Kasim ,  in  defiance  of  analogy  and  corre&nefs.  Our  vowel  in  fond  occurs 
but  feldom,  if  ever,  in  Arabian ,  Indian ,  or  Peisian  words  :  it  is  placed,  ne- 
verthelefs,  in  the  general  fyftem  with  the  fhort  profodial  mark,  and  ftands 
at  the  head  of  the  vowels,  becaufe  it  is  in  truth  only  a  variation  of  the 
fimple  breathing. 

f 

Our  third  vowel,  corre£tly  pronounced,  appears  next  in  the  Nagari 
fyftem ;  for  our  second  fhort  vowel  has  no  place  in  it.  This  vocal  found 
is  reprefented  in  Arcibick  by  an  acute  accent  under  the  letter;  which  at 
Mecca  has  almoft  invariably  the  fame  pronunciation;  but,  fince,  in  the 
Zend ,  a  chara&er  like  the  Greek  E-psilon  reprefents  both  our  second  and 
third  fhort  vowels,  the  Persians  often  pronounce  zir  like  zeber ,  calling  this 
country  Hendy  and  the  natives  of  it  Ilendus :  neverthelefs  it  will  be  proper 
to  denote  the  Sanscrit  icdr  and  the  Arabian  casr  by  one  unaltered  fymbol ; 
as  in  the  words  Indra  and  Imam. 

t 

The  third  vowel  produced  or  lengthened  is,  for  the  reafon  before  fuggefted, 
beft  marked  by  an  accent  either  acute  or  grave,  as  in  Italian: 


Se 
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Se  cerca,  fe  dice : 

L’amico  dov’e? 

L’amico  infelice, 

Rifpondi,  mori ! 

Ah!  no;  si  gran  duolo 

Non  darle  per  me. 

Rifpondi,  mafolo: 

4 

Piangendo  parti. 

It  was  once  my  praftice  to  reprefent  this  long  vowel  by  two  marks,  as  in 
the  words  LeheicL  and  Deiwan ,  to  denote  the  point  in  Arabick  as  well  as  the 
letter  above  it;  but  my  prefent  opinion  is,  that  Lebid  and  Diwan  are  more 
conformable  to  analogy,  and  to  the  Italian  orthography,  which,  of  all 
European  fyftems,  approaches  neared  to  perfe£lion. 

3 

This  is  our  fifth  vowel;  for  our  fourth  fhort  one  is,  like  our  second , 
reje&ed  from  the  pure  pronunciation  of  the  Sanscrit  in  the  weft  of  India 
and  at  Banaras ,  though  the  Bengalese  retain  it  in  the  firft  Nag ari  letter, 
which  they  call  ocar :  to  the  notation  of  this  found,  our  vowel  in  full 
and  the  Persian  in  gul  fhould  be  conftantly  appropriated,  fince  it  is  a 
fimple  articulation,  and  cannot  without  impropriety  be  reprefented  by  a 
double  letter.  It  anfwers  to  hu-psilon ,  and,  like  that,  is  often  confounded 
with  iota  :  thus  mushc  has  the  found  of  mi  she  among  the  modern  Persians , 
as  Numpha  was  pronounced  Nympha  by  the  Romans.  The  damm  of  the 
Arabs  is,  however,  frequently  founded,  efpecially  in  Persia ,  like  our  fhort  O 
in  memory ,  and  the  choice  of  two  marks  for  a  variable  found  is  not  improper 
in  itfelf,  and  will  fometimes  be  found  very  convenient. 


The 
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The  fame  lengthened,  and  properly  expreffed  by  an  accent,  as  in  the  word 
virtu :  it  is  a  very  long  vowel  in  Persian ,  fo  as  nearly  to  treble  the  quantity 
of  its  correfpondent  fhort  one  ;  and  this,  indeed,  may  be  obferved  of  all  the 
long  vowels  in  the  genuine  Isfahani  pronunciation;  but  the  letter  vau  is 
often  redundant,  fo  as  not  to  alter  the  found  of  the  fhort  vowel  preceding  it; 
as  in  kho'sh  and  kho'd :  it  may,  ncverthelefs,  be  right  to  exprefs  that  letter  by 
an  accent. 


A  vocal  found  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit  language  :  it  is  formed  by  a 
gentle  vibration  of  the  tongue  preceding  our  third  vowel  pronounced  very 
short ,  and  may  be  well  expreffed  by  the  profodial  mark,  as  in  Rishi ,  a 
Saint.  When  it  is  connefted  with  a  confonant,  as  in  Crishna ,  no  part  of 
it  is  ufed  but  the  curve  at  the  bottom.  We  have  a  fimilar  found  in  the 
word  merrily ,  the  feconcl  Ty liable  of  which  is  much  fhorter  than  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  of  riches. 


The  fame  complex  found  confiderably  lengthened ;  and,  therefore,  diftin- 
guifhable  by  the  profodial  fign  of  a  long  vowel. 


Vol.  I. 
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In  Bengal,  where  the  ra  is  often  funk  in  the  pronunciation  of  compound 
fyllables,  this  letter  expreffes  both  fyllables  of  our  word  lily:  but  its  ge¬ 
nuine  found,  I  believe,  is  Iri ,  a  fhort  triphthong  peculiar  to  the  Sanscrit 
language. 


Whatever  be  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  former  fymbol,  this  is  only  an 
elongation  of  it,  and  may,  therefore,  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  metrical  lign  of 
a  long  vowel. 

0 

Our  second  long  vowel,  belt  reprefented,  like  the  others,  by  an  accent,  as 
in  Veda,  the  facred  book  of  the  Hindus ,  which  is  a  derivative  from  the  San¬ 
scrit  root  vid ,  to  know.  The  notation,  which  I  recommend,  will  have  this 
important  advantage,  that  learned  foreigners  in  Europe  will  in  general  pro¬ 
nounce  the  oriental  words,  exprefled  by  it,  with  as  much  correflnefs  and  fa¬ 
cility  as  our  own  nation. 

This  is  a  diphthong,  compofed  of  our  first  and  third  vowels,  and 
expreffible,  therefore,  by  them,  as  in  the  word  Vaidya,  derived  from  Veda , 
and  meaning  a  man  of  the  medical  cast  :  in  Bengal  it  is  pronounced  as 
the  Greek  diphthong  in  poirnen,  a  fhepherd,  was  probably  founded  in 


ancient 
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ancient  Greece.  The  Arabs  and  the  English  articulate  this  compofition 
exactly  alike,  though  we  are  pleafed  to  exprefs  it  by  a  limple  letter,  which, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe ,  has  its  genuine  found.  In  the  mouth  of  an 
Italian  the  conftituent  vowels  in  the  words  mai  and  miei  do  not  perfectly 
coalefce,  and,  at  the  clofe  of  a  verfe,  they  are  feparated ;  but  a  Frenchman 
and  a  Persian  would  pronounce  them  nearly  like  the  preceding  long  vowel ; 
as  in  the  word  Mai,  which  at  Paris  means  our  month  of  the  fame  name,  and 
at  Isfahan  fignifies  wine :  the  Persian  word,  indeed,  might  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  be  written  met,  as  the  diphthong  feems  rather  to  be  compofed  of 
our  second  and  third  fhort  vowels  ;  a  compofition  very  common  in  Italian 
poetry. 


Though  a  coalition  of  acar  and  near  forms  this  found  in  Sanscrit ,  as  in 
the  myftical  word  om;  yet  it  is  in  fad  a  fimple  articulation,  and  the  fourth  of 
our  long  vowels. 


3 

Here,  indeed,  we  meet  with  a  proper  diphthong,  compounded  of  our 
frst  and  fifth  vowels  ;  and  in  Persia  the  constituent  founds  are  not  perfedly 
united  ;  as  in  the  word  Firdausi ,  which  an  Italian  would  pronounce 
exadly  like  a  native  of  Isfahan.  Perhaps,  in  Arabick  words,  it  may 
be  proper  to  reprefent  by  an  accent  the  letters  yd  and  waiu,  which,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  open  vowel,  form  the  refpedive  diphthongs  in  Zohair  and 
Jauheri;  but  the  omiffion  of  this  accent  would  occafton  little  incon¬ 
venience. 


D  2 
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This  is  no  vowel,  but  an  abbreviation,  at  the  end  of  a  fy liable,  of  the 
nasal  confonants  :  thus  the  Portuguese  write  Siao  for  Siam  with  a  nafal 
termination;  and  the  accurate  M.  D’Anville  exprelfes  great  unwilling- 
nefs  to  write  Siam  for  the  country,  and  Siamois  for  the  people  of  it,  yet 
acknowledges  his  fear  of  innovating,  4  notwithftanding  his  attachment 
*  to  the  original  and  proper  denominations  of  countries  and  places.’  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  addition  of  a  diftinB  letter  ga  would  be  an  impro¬ 
per  and  inconvenient  mode  of  expreffing  the  nafal  found,  and  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  adopt  the  Indian  method  of  diftinguifhing  it,  in 
Sanscrit ,  Chinese,  and  Persian  words,  by  a  point  above  the  letter ;  as  in 
Sinha ,  a  lion ;  Canhi,  the  name  of  an  illuftrious  Emperor;  and  Sarndh,  a 
houfehold. 

This  too  is  an  abbreviation  or  fubftitute,  at  the  clofe  of  a  fyllable, 
for  the  strong  aspirate ,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  in  the  middle  of  a  word 
by  a  hyphen,  as  in  duh-c'ha,  pain,  though  it  feems  often  to  refemble  the 
Arabian  ha,  which  gives  only  a  more  forcible  found  to  the  vowel,  which 
precedes  it,  as  in  hhicmah ,  fcience.  It  is  well  known,  that,  when  fuch 
Arabick  words  are  ufed  in  conftru6lion,  the  final  afpirate  of  the  firft  noun 
has  the  found  of  ta  ;  but,  as  the  letter  remains  unaltered,  it  fhould,  I 
think,  be  preferved  in  our  chara&ers,  and  expreffed  either  by  two  points 
above  it,  as  in  Arabick ,  or  by  an  accentual  mark;  fince  if  we  write  Zub- 
dahu’lmulc,  or,  the  Flower  of  ilie  Realm ,  with  a  comma  to  denote  the 
fuppreftion  of  the  a l if,  every  learner  will  know,  that  the  firft  word 

fhould 
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ftiould  be  pronounced  Zubdat.  The  ha  is  often  omitted  by  us,  when  we 
write  Persian  in  English  letters,  but  ought  invariably  to  be  inferted,  as  in 
Shahnamah;  fince  the  afpiration  is  very  perceptibly  founded  in  the  true 
pronunciation  of  dergah,  rub  ah ,  and  other  fimilar  words.  The  Sanscrit 
chara&er  before  us  has  the  fingular  property  of  being  interchangeable,  by 
certain  rules,  both  with  ra  and  sa  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sylva  of  the 
Romans  was  formed  from  the  JEolick  word  hylva ,  and  as  arbos  was  ufed  in 
old  Latin  for  arbor. 


We  come  now  to  the  firft  proper  confonant  of  the  Indian  fyftem,  in 
which  a  feries  of  letters,  formed  in  the  throat  near  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
properly  takes  the  lead.  This  letter  has  the  found  of  our  k  and  c  in  the 
words  king  and  cannibal ;  but  there  will  be  great  convenience  in  exprefs- 
ing  it  uniformly  by  the  second  of  thofe  marks,  whatever  be  the  vowel 
following  it.  The  Arabs,  and  perhaps  all  nations  defcended  from  Sem, 
have  a  remarkable  letter  founded  near  the  palate  with  a  hard  prefture, 
not  unlike  the  cawing  of  a  raven,  as  in  the  word  Kasim;  and  for 
this  particular  found  the  redundance  of  our  own  alphabet  fupplies  us 
with  an  ufeful  fymbol :  the  common  people  in  Hhejaz  and  Egypt  con¬ 
found  it,  indeed,  with  the  firft  letter  of  Gabr ,  and  the  Persians  only  add 
to  that  letter  the  hard  palatine  found  of  the  Arabian  kaf ;  but,  if  we 
diflinguifh  it  invariably  by  k,  we  fhall  find  the  utility  of  appropriating 
our  c  to  the  notation  of  the  Indian  letter  now  before  us.  The  third 
letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet  was  probably  articulated  like  the  kappa  of 
the  Greeks ;  and  we  may  fairly  fuppofe,  that  Cicero  and  Cithera  were  pro¬ 
nounced  alike  at  Rome  and  at  Athens :  the  PFelsh  apply  this  letter  uniform- 
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ly  to  the  lame  found,  as  in  cae  and  cefrt;  and  a  little  practice  will  render  fuch 
words  as  citdb  and  cinnara  familiar  to  our  eyes. 


% 

We  hear  much  of  afpirated  letters;  but  the  only  proper  aspirates  (thofe,  I 
mean,  in  which  a  ftrong  breathing  is  diftin&ly  heard  after  the  confonants)  are 
to  be  found  in  the  languages  of  India  ;  unlefs  the  word  cachexy ,  which  our 
medical  writers  have  borrowed  from  the  Greek ,  be  thought  an  exception  to 
the  rule.  This  afpiration  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  a  comma ,  as  the  letter  be¬ 
fore  us  is  expreffed  in  the  word  chanitra,  a  spade.  The  Arabian ,  Persian , 
and  Tuscan  afpirate,  which  is  formed  by  a  harsh  protrufion  of  the  breath, 
while  the  confonant  is  roughly  articulated  near  the  root  of  the  tongue,  may 
be  written  as  in  the  word  makhzen,  a  treasury. 

n 

Whatever  vowel  follow  this  letter,  it  fhould  conftantly  be  expreffed 
as  in  the  words  gul,  a  flower,  and  gil,  clay ;  and  we  may  obferve,  as  before, 
that  a  little  ufe  will  reconcile  us  to  this  deviation  from  our  irregular  fyf- 
tem.  The  Germans ,.  whole  pronunciation  appears  to  be  more  confident 
than  our  own,  would  fcarce  underhand  the  Latin  name  of  their  own 
country,  if  an  Englishman  were  to  pronounce  it  as  he  was  taught  at 
fchool. 


A  *  t  3 

The  proper  afpirate  of  the  laft  letter,  as  in  the  word  Rag’huvansa  : 
the  Persians  and  Arabs  pronounce  their  ghain  with  a  bur  in  the  throat, 

and 
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and  a  tremulous  motion  of  the  tongue,  which  gives  it  a  found  refembling  that 
of  r,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  Northumberland  ;  but  it  is  in  truth  a  compound 
guttural,  though  frequently  exprcffed  by  a  fimple  letter,  as  in  Gaza,  which 
fhould  be  written  Ghazzah ,  a  city  of  Palestine ;  and  in  gazelle ,  as  the  French 
naturalifts  call  the  ghazal,  or  antelope,  of  the  Arabians .  The  Persian  word 
migh ,  a  cloud,  is  meg  ha  in  Sanscrit ;  as  mish,  a  fheep,  appears  alfo  to  be 
derived  from  mcsha ,  by  that  change  of  the  long  vowels,  which  generally  dif- 
tingui flies  the  Iranian  from  the  Indian  pronunciation. 

This  is  the  nasal  palatine,  which  I  have  already  propofed  to  denote  by  a 
point  above  the  letter  n  ;  fince  the  addition  of  a  g  would  create  confufion, 
and  often  fuggeft  the  idea  of  a  different  fy  liable.  Thus  ends  the  fir  ft  feries 
of  Nagari  letters,  confifling  of  the  hard  and  soft  guttural,  each  attended  by 
its  proper  afpirate,  and  followed  by  a  nasal  of  the  fame  clafs;  which  elegant 
arrangement  is  continued,  as  far  as  poffible,  through  the  Sanscrit  fyflem,  and 
feems  conformable  to  the  beautiful  analogy  of  nature. 


E 

The  next  is  a  feries  of  compound  letters,  as  moft  grammarians  confider 
them,  though  fome  hold  them  to  be  fimple  founds  articulated  near  the 
palate.  The  firfl  of  them  has  no  diftinft  fign  in  our  own  alphabet, 
but  is  expreffed,  as  in  the  word  China ,  by  two  letters,  which  are  certainly  not 
its  component  principles :  it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  properly  denoted,  as 
it  is  in  the  great  work  of  M.  D’Herbelot,  by  tsh  ;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  retaining  our  own  fymbol  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  introducing  a  new 
combination,  or  inventing,  after  the  example  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  new 

character. 
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character.  China  is  a  Sanscrit  word  ;  and  it  will  be  convenient  fo  to  write 
it,  though  I  feel  an  inclination  to  exprefs  it  other  wife. 

5? 


The  fame  compofition  with  a  drong  breathing  articulated  after  it.  Harfli  as 
it  may  feem,  we  cannot,  if  we  continue  the  former  fymbol,  avoid  expreffing 
this  found,  as  in  the  word  eld handas,  metre. 


vS 

This  too  feems  to  have  been  confidered  by  the  Hindus  as  a  fimple 
palatine,  but  appears,  in  truth,  to  be  the  complex  expreffion  of  dzh.  Perhaps 
the  fame  letter  may,  by  a  fmall  difference  of  articulation,  partake  of  two 
different  founds.  This,  at  lead,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  letter  under  con- 
fideration  is  confounded,  as  a  fimple  found,  with  ya ;  and,  as  a  compound, 
with  za,  one  of  its  condituents  :  thus  the  yasmin  of  Arabia  is  by  us 
called  jasmin;  while  the  fame  man  is  Giorgi  at  Rome  and  Zorzi  at 
Venice  ;  or,  (to  give  an  example  of  both  in  a  fingle  word)  yug,  or  junctiony 
at  Bandresy  is  jug  in  Bengal ;  and  was  pronounced  zugy  or,  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  zugoiiy  at  Athens.  We  fhould,  however,  invariably  exprefs  the  letter 
before  us  by  ja. 

The  Arabian  letters  dhdl\  ' dad ,  and  d'lidy  are  all  pronounced  in  Persia 
like  zay  with  a  fort  of  lifp,  from  an  attempt  to  give  them  their  genuine 
found  :  they  may  be  well  exprefled,  as  in  duxionary  charafters,  by  a  feries 
of  points  above  them,  z,  z,  i. 


The 
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,  The  preceding  letter  afpirated,  as  in  the  word  J' kasha ,  a  fifh. 

.  ■"  u  \  1o  )D({jfC9  rt 

3?  . ’  ' 

This  is  the  second  nafal,  compofed  of  the  former  and  the  letter  ya.  As 
the  Italian  word  agnello  and  our  onion  contain  a  compofition  of  n  and  y, 
they  fhould  regularly  be  written  anyello  and  onyon  ;  and  the  Indian  -found 
differs  only  in  the  greater  nafality  of  the  firft  letter,  which  may  be  diftinguifh- 
ed,  as  before,  by  a  point.  A  very  ufeful  Sanscrit  root,  fignifying  to  know, 

r 

begins  with  the  letter  ja,  followed  by  this  compound  nasal ,  and  fhould  be 

•'  f.  '  ,,  fi  T  J  '■  *  .  *  » 

written  jhy  a  ;  whence  jhy  a  na,  knowledge:  but  this  harfh  combination  is  in 
Bengal  foftened  into  gya :  it  is  expreffed  by  a  diftinft  character,  which 
(lands  laft  in  the  plate  annexed*. 

* 

In  the  curious  work  entitled  Tokfahu  l  Hind,  or  The  Present  of  India, 
this  is  the  fourth  feries  of  Sanscrit  letters ;  but,  in  general,  it  has  the  third 
rank,  more  agreeably,  I  think',  to  the  analogy -of  the  fyftem.  This  clafs  is 
pronounced  with  an  inflexion  of  the  tongue  towards  the  roof  of  the  mouth,- 
which  gives  an  obtufe  found  to  the  confonant,  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by 
an  accent  above  it.  The  firft  is  the  Indian  ta,  as  in  the  word  co'tara,  a 
rotten  tree,  and  is  commonly  exprefted  in  Persian  writings  by  four  points, 
but  would  be  better  marked 
fembles. 

■  ■ 

*  Plate  II. 


by  the  Arabian  id,  which  it  very  nearly  Te- 

now  . :  . '  -  - 
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The  fame  with  a  ftrong  breathing  after  it,  as  in  Vaicunt'ha>  or  unwearied , 
an  epithet  of  Fishnu . 

3 

A  remarkable  letter,  which  the  Muslimans  call  the  Indian  dal ;  and 
exprefs,  alfo,  by  four  points  over  it :  but  it  fhould,  by  analogy  to  the 
others,  be  diftinguifhed  by  an  accentual  mark,  as  in  the  word  danda>  punifh- 
ment.  .When  the  tongue  is  inverted  with  a  flight  vibratory  motion,  this  letter 
has  a  mixture  of  the  rat  with  which  it  is  often,  but  incorre&ly,  confounded  ; 
as  in  the  common  word  her  for  beda ,  great.  It  refembles  the  Arabian 
dad. 


The  preceding  letter  afpirated,  as  in  D'hacdi  improperly  pronounced 
Dacca.  In  the  fame  manner  may  be  written  the  Arabian  dhat  but  without 
the  comma,  fince  its  afpirate  is  lefs  diftinftly  heard  than  in  the  Indian 
found. 


This  is  the  nasal  of  the  third  feries,  and  formed  by  a  fimilar  in- 
verfion  of  the  tongue.  In  Sanscrit  words  it  ufually  follows  the  let¬ 
ters  ra  and  shat  (as  in  Brahmeha ,  derived  from  Brahmah,  the  Supreme 

Being  ; 
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Being ;  Vishnu ,  a  name  of  his  preserving  power) :  or  precedes  the  other  let¬ 
ters  of  the  third  clafs. 


3 

Here  begins  the  fourth  feries,  on  which  we  have  little  more  to  remark. 
The  firft  letter  of  this  clafs  is  the  common  ta%  or  hard  dental,  if  it  may  not 
rather  be  confidered  as  a  lingual. 


% 

Its  afpirate,  which  ought  to  be  written  with  a  comma,  as  in  the  word 
Aswatt'hay  the  Indian  fig-tree,  left  it  be  confounded  by  our  countrymen 
with  the  Arabian  found  in  thurayya ,  the  Pleiadsy  which  is  precifely  the 
English  afpiration  in  think  ;  a  found,  which  the  Persians  and  French 
cannot  eafily  articulate:  in  Persian  it  fhould  be  expreffed  by  s  with  a  point 
above  it. 


The  soft  dental  in  Dcvata ,  or  Deity. 

X 

The  fame  afpirated,  as  in  D'hermay  juftice,  virtue,  or  piety.  We  muft  alfo 
diftinguifh  this  letter  by  a  comma  from  the  Arabian  in  dhahaby  gold;  a 
found  of  difficult  articulation  in  France  and  Persia ,  which  we  write  thus  very 
improperly,  inftead  of  retaining  the  genuine  Anglosaxon  letter,  or  expreJling 
it,  as  we  might  with  great  convenience,  dhus. 

E  * 


The 
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-  \  •  '  -  <  i  ■ » !  1 

•  1  V  (  f  ‘M- 


»  •  f  n 

}  ;  .  rii  o:j  ,o  z , 


The  fimple  nasal,  founded  by  the  teeth  with  a  little  affiftance  from  the 
noftrils,  but  not  fo  much  as  in  many  French  and  Persian  words.  Both 
this  nasal  and  the  former  occur  in  the  name  Narayeha,  or  dtueilbig  in 
water . 


jf 


Ml 


rq4*, 


Next  come  the  labials  in  the  fame  order;  and  firft  the  hard  labial  pa, 

t  r.  •  »  ...  .  ,  •  #  f ,  ‘  r 

formed  by  a  ftrong  compreffion  of  the  lips;  which  fo  ill  fuits  the  configura¬ 
tion  of  an  Arabian  mouth,  that  it  cannot  be  articulated  by  an  Arab  without 
much  effort. 


n: 


The  proper  afpirate  of  pci ,  as  in  the  word  shepherd },  but  often  pronounced 
like  our  fa,  as  in  fela,  inftead  of  p'hela ,  fruit.  In  truth,  the  fa  is  a  diftinfl 
letter ;  and  our  pha,  which  in  English  is  redundant,  fhould  be  appropriated 

.  *  /  *  •  f  r  *  / « 

to  the  notation  of  this  Indian  labial. 


The  soft  labial  in  Buddha ,  wife,  and  the  fecond  letter  in  moft  alphabets 
ufed  by  Europemis ;  which  begin  with  a  vowel,  a  labial,  a  palatine,  and  a 
lingual.  It  ought  ever  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  Nagari  by  a  tranfverfe  bar, 

.•  i  * 

though  thfe  copyifts  often  omit  this  ufefnl  diftinfilion. 


c)in 
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The  Indian  afpirate  of  the  preceding  letter,  as  in  the  word  Ihdshd,  or  a 
spoken  dialeft.  No  comma  is  neceflary  in  this  notation,  fince  the  found  of 
J)h,a  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  in  our  own  language. 

,  T.  ,  • 

iu  I'.ijjpiiuj  jiu  A/i  n i  i. 

sr 

This  is  the  laft  nafal,  as  in  Menu ,  one  of  the  firft  created  beings 
according  to  the  Indians:  it  is  formed  by  clofmg  the  lips  entirely, 
whilft  the  breath  paffes  ge"ntly  through  the  nofe.  And  here  ends  the  regu¬ 
lar  arrangement  of  the  Ndgari  letters.  Another  feries  might  have  been 
added,  namely,  sa ,  sha ,  za ,  z ha,  which  are  in  the  fame  proportion 
as  ta ,  tha ,  da,  dha ,  and  the  reft;  but  the  two  laft  founds  are  not  ufed  in 
Sanscrit . 


y  soiffnoi  n  i  lYfho 

Then  follows  a  fet  of  letters  approaching  to  the  nature  of  vowels; 
the  firft  of  them  feems  in  truth  to  be  no  more  than  our  third  fhort  vowel, 
beginning  a  diphthong,  and  may,  therefore,  be  thought  a  fuperfluous 
charafler.  Since  this  union,  however,  produces  a  kind  of  confonant  arti¬ 
culated  near  the  palate,  it  is  ranked  by  many  among  the  confonants,  and 
often  confounded  with  ja :  hence  Yamuna,  a  facred  river  in  India,  called 
alfo  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun ,  is  written  Jomanes  by  the  Greeks,  and  Jumna , 
lefs  properly,  by  the  English. 

»u/  rr;  v,  ,y/\  , ion  ‘  “  . 


I  < 


j  i 
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The  two  liquids  na  and  ma,  one  of  which  is  a  lingual  and  the  other  a  labial* 
are  kept  apart,  in  order  to  preferve  the  analogy  of  the  fyftem ;  and  the 
other  two  are  introduced  between  the  two  femivowels :  the  firft  of  thefe  is  rat 
as  in  Ra'ma,  the  conqueror  of  Sttan. 

■ 

The  fecond  is  la,  in  Lahca ,  another  name  of  that  ifland  both  in  Tibut , 
and  in  India.  A  defed  in  the  organs  of  the  common  Bengalese  often 
caufes  a  confufion  between  thefe  two  liquids,  and  even  the  found  of  na  is 
frequently  fubftituted  for  the  letter  before  us. 

3 

When  this  charader  correfponds,  as  it  fometimes  does  in  Sanscrit ,  with 
our  iva ,  it  is,  in  fad,  our  fifth  short  vowel  preceding  another  in  forming  a 
diphthong,  and  might  eafily  be  fpared  in  our  fyftem  of  letters ;  but,  when 
it  has  the  found  of  va ,  it  is  a  labial,  formed  by  ftriking  the  lower  lip  againft 
the  upper  teeth,  and  might  thus  be  arranged  in  a  feries  of  proportionals, 
pa ,  fa ,  ba ,  va.  It  cannot  eafily  be  pronounced  in  this  manner  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Bengal ,  and  fome  other  provinces,  who  confound  it  with  ba , 
from  which  it  ought  carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed  ;  fince  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive,  that,  in  fo  perfed  a  fyftem  as  the  Sanscrit ,  there  could  ever  have 
been  two  fymbols  for  the  fame  found.  In  fad,  the  Montes  Parveti  of  our 
ancient  geographers  were  fo  named  from  Parveta ,  not  Parbeta ,  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  waw  of  the  Arabs  is  always  a  vowel,  either  feparate  or  coalefcing 

with 
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with  another  in  the  form  of  a  diphthong;  but  in  Persian  words  it  is  a  con- 
fonant,  and  pronounced  like  our  va ,  though  with  rather  lefs  force. 

Then  follow  three  sibilants ,  the  firft  of  which  is  often,  very  inaccurately 
confounded  with  the  fecond,  and  even  with  the  third ;  it  belongs  to  that 
clafs  of  confonants  which,  in  the  notation  here  propofed,  are  expreffed  by 
acute  accents  above  them,  to  denote  an  inverfion  of  the  tongue  towards 
the  palate,  whence  this  letter  is  called  in  India  the  palatine  sa.  It  occurs 
in  a  great  number  of  words,  and  fhould  be  written  as  in  palasay  the  name 
of  a  facred  tree  with  a  very  brilliant  flower.  In  the  fame  manner  may  be 
noted  the  sad  of  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews ,  which  laft  it  refembles  in  fhape, 
and  probably  refembled  in  found;  except  that  in  Ca'smir ,  and  the  provinces 
bordering  on  Persia ,  it  is  hardly  diftinguifhable  from  the  following  letter. 

¥ 

The  second  is  improperly  written  sha  in  our  English  fyftem,  and  chay 
ftill  more  erroneoufly,  in  that  of  the  French ;  but  the  form  generally 
known  may  be  retained,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  too  great  a  change 
even  from  wrong  to  right.  This  letter,  of  which  sa  and  ha  are  not  the 
component  parts,  is  formed  fo  far  back  in  the  head,  that  the  Indians  call 
it  a  cerebral :  either  it  was  not  articulated  by  the  Greeks ,  or  they  chofe  to 
exprefs  it  by  their  Xi ;  flnce  of  the  Persian  word  Ardashir  they  have  formed 
Artaxerxes. 

The  dental  sa ,  which  refembles  the  Hebrew  letter  of  the  fame  found, 
and,  like  that,  is  often  miftaken  by  ignorant  copyifts  for  the  ma. 


The 
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The  ftrong  breathing  ha,  but  rather  mifplaced  in  the  Nagari  fyftem; 
lincc  it  is  the  fecond  dement  of  articulate  founds.  The  very  hard  breathing 
of  the  Arabs  may  be  well  expreffed  by  doubling  the  mark  of  afpiration,  as 
in  Muhhammed,  or  by  an  accent  above  it,  in  the  manner  of  the  long  vowels, 
as  in  Ahmed. 

'  ^ 

/  .  ...  .  .  * .  •.  l.  A  *  *1  'j ;V j i  .  i  /  *;  1  , ; ;  *f  '  •  j 

The  Indian  fyftem  of  letters  clofes  with  a  compound  of  ca  and  sha, 
as  in  the  word  pan'cshd ,  ordeal :  it  is  analogous  to  our  x,  a  fuper- 
fluous  character,  of  no  ufe,  that  I  know  of,  except  in  algebra.  The  Ben¬ 
galese  give  it  the  found  of  cya,  or  of  our  k  in  luch  words  as  kind  and  sky ; 
but  we  may  conclude,  that  the  other  pronunciation  is  very  ancient,  fince 
the  old  Persians  appear  to  have  borrowed  their  word  Racshah  from  the 
Racsha ,  or  demon  of  the  Hindus ,  which  is  written  with  the  letter  before  us. 
The  Greeks  rendered  this  letter  by  their  Khi,  changing  Dacshin ,  or  the 
fouth,  into  Dakhin. 


AIT  the  founds  ufed  in  Sanscrit,  Arabic! ,  Persian ,  and  Hind),  are  ar¬ 
ranged  fyftematically  in  the  table  prefixed  to  this  differtation  *;  and  the  fin- 
gular  letter  of  the  Arabs,  w'hich  they  call  din ,  is  placed  immediately  before 
the  confonants.  It  might  have  been  claffed,  as  the  modern  Jeius  pronounce 
it,  among  the  ftrong  nasals  of  the  Indians  ;  but,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  it  has 

.  i  ’ 

a  very  different  found,  of  which  no  verbal  defcription  can  give  an  idea,  and 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  nasal  vowel :  it  is  uniformly  diftinguifhed  by 
a  circumflex  either  above  a  fhort  vowel,  or  over  the  letter  preceding  a  long 
one,  as  tyn,  learning ;  ddlifn,  lea'rned. 


*  Plate  I. 
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Agreeably  to  the  preceding  analyfis  of  letters,  if  I  were  to  adopt  a 
new  mode  of  English  orthography,  I  fhould  write  Addison’s  delcription  of 
the  angel  in  the  following  manner,  diftinguifhing  the  simple  breathing ,  or 
firft  element,  which  we  cannot  invariably  omit,  by  a  perpendicular  line 
above  our  firft  or  fecond  vowel : 

So  hwen  sm  enjel,  bai  divain  camand, 

Widh  railin  tempefts  fhecs  a  gilti  land, 

Sch  az  av  let  or  pel  Brit  any  a  paft. 

Calm  and  firm  hi  draivz  dhi  fyuryas  blaft. 

And,  pliz’d  dh’almaitiz  arderz  tu  perform. 

Raids  in  dhi  hwerlwind  and  dairefls  dhi  ftarm. 


This  mode  of  writing  poetry  would  be  the  touchftone  of  bad  rhymes, 
which  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  would  inftantly  dete6l ;  as  in  the  firft 
couplet  of  this  defeription,  and  even  in  the  laft,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  pronunciation  of  the  word  perform.  I  clofe  this  paper  with  fpeci- 
mens  of  oriental  writing,  not  as  fixed  ftandards  of  orthography,  which 
no  individual  has  a  right  to  fettle,  but  as  examples  of  the  method,  which 
I  recommend;  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  drynefs  of  the  fubjeft,  I  an¬ 
nex  tranflations  of  all  but  the  firft  fpecimen,  which  I  referve  for  another 
occafion. 


I. 

Four  Distichs  from  the  Sri'bha'gawat*. 

•  i  «. 

Mr.  Wilkins’s  Orthography. 

ahamevasamevagre  nanyadyat  sadasat  param 
paschadaham  yadetachcha  yovaseeshyeta  sosmyaham 
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*  See  Plate  IV.  The  Letters  are  in  Plate  II. 
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reetertham  yat  prateeyeta  na  prateeyeta  chatmanee 
tadveedyad  atmano  mayam  yatha  bhaso  yatha  tamah 


yatha  mahantee  bhootanee  bhooteshoochchavacheshwanoo 
praveeshtanyapraveeshtance  tatha  teshob  nateshwaham 


etavadeva  jeejnasyam  tattwa  jeejnasoonatmanah 
anwaya  vyateerekabhyam  yat  fyat  sarvatra  sarvada. 


This  -wonderful  paffage  I  fhould  exprefs  in  the  following  manner : 

ahamevasamevagre  nanyadyat  sadasat  param 
paschadaham  yadetachcha  yovasishyeta  sosmyaham 

rTtert’ham  yat  pratiyeta  na  pratiyeta  chatmani 
tadvidyadatmano  mayam  yat’habhaso  yat’ha  tamah 

yat’ha  mahanti  bhutani  bhuteshuchchavacheshwanu 
pravishtanyapravishtani  tat’ha  teshu  na  teshwaham 

etavadeva  jijnyasyam  tattwa  jijriyasunatmanah 
anwaya  vyatirecabhyam  yat  syat  servatra  servada. 

II. 

Mo'ha  Mudgara. 

The  title  of  this  fine  piece  properly  fignifies,  The  Mallet  of  Delusion  or 
Folly ,  but  may  be  tranfiated,  A  Remedy  for  Distraction  of  Mind:  it  is  com- 

pofed 
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pofed  in  regular  anapseftick  verfes  according  to  the  ftri&eft  rules  of  Greek 
profody,  but  in  rhymed  couplets,  two  of  which  here  form  a  sloca, 

^«p^3?caii5it3o  fts°  o^cnpnir^0  \\ 

*lWSFl3toftfi>3S  1 
?~J5°  <Il¥35l!lI't3^I0  TBT*T3fW  5t3Sll 

filter  11 

srtfew^0  Jirata?  fo^fS^w%3^rrcffei  ii 

tltWT0  =3ttWt°  3tWFft3LtenSFT°  l 
tRFT  11 

<FHs  n 


SJT  npp°  1PT3*  ^3°  K3^5lT  3iT30  3T  1 
^^f3?l^3intto3RT  11 
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^prfju0  ^ 11 

T^t^r^r  i 

TT  It?'0  *Ttsr  CTt^T{Ptlf ^  (3tn^CctW  11 

i^r5^nJ?JKftf<l<7‘Uro  TiTPf^FtfSf  S  \ 

'tinrut3^  ^cst^rausR^lr0  it 

milt*  ^PK.otojUR^s  i 
CRRt°  tRRRRtf3ftH^°  (3R|°  ^ l  ?3?3tHf3W  11 

mudha  jahihi  dhanagamatrishnam 
curu  tenubuddnimanah  suvitrishnam 
yallabhase  nijacarmopattam 
vittam  tena  vinodaya  chittam. 

ca  tava  canta  caste  putrah 
sanscaroyam  ativavichittrah 
casya  twam  va  cuta  ayata 
stattwam  chintaya  tadidam  bhratah. 

ma 
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ma  curu  dhanajanayauvanagarvam 
harati  nimcshat  calah  sarvam 
rnayamayamidamac’hilam  hitwa 
brehmapadam  previsasu  viditwa. 

nalimdalagatajalavattaralam 
tadvajjivanamatisaya  chapalam 
cshenamiha  sajjana  sangatireca 
bhawati  bhavvarnavataranc  nauca. 

angajn  galitam  palitam  munclam 
dantavihinam  jatam  tundam 
caradhritacampitasobhitadandam 
tadapi  namunchatyasa  bhandam. 

yavajjananam  tavanmaranam 
tavajjanani  jathare  sayanam 
id  sansare  sp’hutatara  doshah 
cat’hamiha  manava  tava  santoshah. 

dinayaminyau  sayam  pratah 
sisiravasantau  punarayatah 
calah  cridati  gach’hatyayu 
stadapi  na  munchatyasavayuh. 

suravaramandiratarutalavasah 
sayya  bhutalamajinam  vasah 
servaparigrahabhogatyagah 
easy  a  suc’ham  na  caroti  viragah. 


satrau 
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satrau  mitre  putre  bandhau 
ma  curuyatnam  vigrahasandhau 
bhava  samachittah  servatra  twam 
vanch’hasyachirad  yadi  vishnutwam. 

ashtaculachalaseptasamudra 
brehmapurandaradinacararudrah 
natwam  naham  nayam  loca 
stadapi  cimart’ham  criyate  socah. 

twayi  mayi  chanyatraico  vishnur 
vyart’ham  cupyasi  mayyasahishnuh 
servam  pasyatmany&tmanam 
servatrotsrija  bhedajnyanam 

valastavat  cridasafta 
starunastavat  taruniraSlah 
vriddhastavach  chintamagnah 
pereme  brabmani  copi  nalagnah. 

dwadasa  pajj’haticabhiraseshah 
sishyanam  cat’hitobhyupadesah 
yesham  naisha  caroti  vivecam 
tesham  cah  curutamatirecam. 

A  verbal  Tranflation. 

i.  Redrain,  deluded  mortal ,  thy  third  of  acquiring  wealth;  excite  an 
averfion  from  it  in  thy  body,  underdanding,  and  inclination :  with  the 

riches 
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riches  which  thou  acquired  by  thy  own  actions,  with  thefe  gratify  thy 
foul. 


2.  Who  is  thy  wife  ;  who  thy  fon ;  how  extremely  wonderful  is  even  this 
world;  whofe  creature  thou  alfo  art;  whence  thou  earned — meditate  on 
this,  O  brother,  and  again  on  this. 

3.  Make  no  boad  of  opulence,  attendants,  youth  ;  all  these  time  fnatches 
away  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye:  checking  all  this  illufion  like  Maya ,  let 
thy  heart  on  the  foot  of  Brahme,  fpeedily  gaining  knowledge  of  Him. 

4.  As  a  drop  of  water  moves  tremulous  on  the  lotos-leaf,  thus  is  human 
life  inexpreffibly  (lippery  :  the  company  of  the  virtuous  endures  here  but  for 
a  moment ;  that  is  our  Ihip  in  palling  the  ocean  of  the  world. 

5.  The  body  is  tottering;  the  head,  grey;  the  mouth,  toothl  efs :  the 
delicate  daff  trembles  in  the  hand  which  holds  it :  dill  the  flaggon  of 
covetoufnefs  remains  unemptied. 

6.  Ho  w  foon  are  we  born !  how  foon  dead !  how  long  lying  in  the 
mother’s  womb  !  how  great  is  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  this  world  !  Where¬ 
fore,  O  man,  had  thou  complacency  here  below  P 

7.  Day  and  night,  evening  and  morning,  winter  and  fpring,  depart  and 
return:  time  fports,  life  paffes  on;  yet  the  wind  of  expectation  continues 
unredrained. 

8.  To  dwell  under  the  manfion  of  the  high  Gods  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  to 
have  the  ground  for  a  couch,  and  a  hide  for  vedure;  to  renounce  all  extrin- 
lick  enjoyments ;  whom  doth  not  fuch  devotion  fill  with  delight  ? 


9.  Place 
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9.  Place  not  thy  affe&ions  too  ftrongly  on  foe  or  friend,  on  a  fon  or 
a  kinfman,  in  war  or  in  peace:  be  thou  even-minded  towards  all,  if  thou 
defireft  fpeedily  to  attain  the  nature  of  Vishnu. 

10.  Eight  original  mountains,  and  feven  feas,  Brahme,  Indra,  the  Sun, 
and  Rudra,  these  are  permanent :  not  thou,  not  I,  not  this  or  that  people, 
wherefore  then  fhould  anxiety  be  raifed  in  our  minds? 

11.  In  thee,  in  me,  in  every  other  being  is  Vishnu  ;  foolifhly  art  thou 
offended  with  me,  not  bearing  my  approach  :  fee  every  foul  in  thy  own 
foul ;  in  all  places  lay  affde  a  notion  of  diverfity. 

12.  The  boy  fo  long  delights  in  his  play;  the  youth  fo  long  purfues  his 
damfel ;  the  old  man  fo  long  broods  over  uneafinefsj  that  no  one  meditates 
on  the  Supreme  Being. 

13.  This  is  the  inftruStion  of  learners  delivered  in  twelve  diftin6t  ffanzas ; 
what  more  can  be  done  with  fuch,  as  this  work  fills  not  with  devotion  ? 

III. 

The  following  Elegy,  which  is  chofen  as  a  fpecimen  of  Arahick *,  was  com- 

pofed  by  a  learned  Philofopher  and  Scholar,  Mi'r  Muhammed  Husain, 

before  his  journey  to  Haidarahad  with  Richard  Johnson,  Efq. 

ma  ansa  la  ansa  allati 
jdat  ilayya  alai  hadhar 
alnaumu  dthkala  jafnahd 
wadlkalbu  tara  hihi  aldhadr 


*  Plate  V.  and  Plate  III. 
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rasadat  asawida  fmumihd 
fatdkhallasat  minhd  dlgharar 
nazaat  khalakhildh  leha 
alia  tufajiha  bishcir 

teshcu  attarika  liclhuhnaluh 
fakadat  bifid  najma  alsahhar 
ft  fall  akin  had  cahhalat 
bis  a  wadi  ha  jafna  dlkamar 

tv  a  terai  dlghamdma  cadjmulih 
terai  dlnujuma  alai  ashar 
tebci  uyunon  lilsemdi 
dial  daddy  ikiha  dlzuhar 

wadlberhu  yebsimu  thegruhu 
djaban  lihatica  alghiyar 
wadlradu  cada  yukharriku 
aldsmakha  fisummi  aid  a  jar 

fahawat  tuddnihuni  ivakad 
dadharat  indhi  rain  khafar 
waaldemu  hella  khududahd 
wasahai  riyaclah  lilnaHhar 

wateneffasat  idh  callamat 
waramat  fuwddi  bialsherar 
dhallat  tuadtibunei  alai 
an  jedda  It  azmu  dlsafar 
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halat  adhabta  fuwadand 
waadhaktahu  derra  alsakar 
taast  awamera  lilhawai 
watuUuu  nasidaca  alghudar 

wateduru  min  dr 3 in  ilai 
dr  din  wama  terdai  dlmeharr 
y  auman  tesiru  bica  albihhdru 
watdrafian  turmai  bilarr 

md  dhd  afadaca  jaulahoh 
Had l a  dlbiladi  sivoai  aldajar 
aalifta  adhbaa  alfela 
wanesita  drama  dibasher 

dm  had  melelta  jiwarand 
yd  tv  did  a  hhillin  had  nafar 
fardem  alai  halbi  alladhi 
rdma  dlsuluwiva  ivamd  kadar. 


The  Tianflation. 

1.  Never,  oh!  never  {hall  I  forget  the  fair  one  who  came  to  my  tent 
with  timid  circumfpe&ion: 

2.  Sleep  fat  heavy  on  her  eye  lids,  and  her  heart  fluttered  with  fear. 

3.  She  had  marked  the  dragons  of  her  tribe,  (the  sentinels,)  and  had 
difmiifed  all  dread  of  danger  from  them: 


4.  She 


4-  She  had  laid  afide  the  rings,  which  ufed  to  grace  her  ankles;  left 
the  found  of  them  fhould  expofe  her  to  calamity  : 

5.  She  deplored  the  darknefs  of  the  way,  which  hid  from  her  the 
morning- ftar. 


6.  It  was  a  night,  when  the  eye-lafhes  of  the  moon  were  tinged  with  the 
black  powder  ( Alcohol )  of  the  gloom  ; 

7. '  A  night ,  in  which  thou  mighteft  have  feen  the  clouds,  like  camels, 
eagerly  grazing  on  the  ftars ; 

8.  While  the  eyes  of  heaven  wept  on  the  bright  borders  of  the 

fky; 

9.  The  lightning  difplayed  his  fhining  teeth,  with  wonder  at  this  change 
in  the  firmament ; 

10.  And  the  thunder  almoft  burft  the  ears  of  the  deafened  rocks. 

11.  She  was  defirous  of  embracing  me,  but,  through  modefty,  declined 
my  embrace. 

12.  Tears  bedewed  her  cheeks,  and,  to  my  eyes,  watered  a  bower  of 
rofes. 


1 3.  When  fhe  fpake,  her  panting  fighs  blew  flames  into  my  heart. 
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14.  She  continued  expoftulating  with  me  on  my  exceftive  defire  of 
travel. 


15.  ‘  Thou  haft  melted  my  heart,  fhe  faid,  and  made  it  feel  inexpreflible 
‘  anguifh. 

16.  4  Thou  art  perverfe  in  thy  condu6l  to  her  who  loves  thee,  and  obfe- 
‘  quious  to  thy  guileful  advifer. 

17.  *  Thou  goeft  round  from  country  to  country,  and  art  never  pleafed 

*  with  a  fixed  refidence. 

18.  4  One  while  the  feas  roll  with  thee>  and,  another  while,  thou  art 

*  agitated  on  the  fliore. 

19.  *  What  fruit,  but  painful  fatigue,  can  arife  from  rambling  over 

*  foreign  regions? 

20.  *  Haft  thou  affociated  thyfelf  with  the  wild  antelopes  of  the  defert, 

*  and  forgotten  the  tame  deer? 

*  * ,  t  ^  ■  , 

21.  ‘  Art  thou  weary  then  of  our  neighbourhood?  O  woe  to  him  who 
4  flees  from  his  beloved! 

22.  4  Have  pity  at  length  on  my  affli&ed  heart,  which  feeks  relief,  and 

*  cannot  obtain  it.’ 

4  ,  ..  r  ' ,  >  ,  »  '  . .  •  .  .  '  .  '  . 

Each  couplet  of  the  original  confifts  of  two  Dimeter  Iambicks ,  and  muft  be 
read  in  the  proper  cadence. 
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IV. 


As  a  fpecimen  of  the  old  Persian  language  and  character,  I  fubjoin  a  very 
curious  paflage  from  the  Zend ,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Bahman,  the  fon  of  Bahra'm,  a  native  of  Yezd ,  and,  as  his  name  indi¬ 
cates,  a  Pdrsi:  he  wrote  the  palfage  from  memory;  fince  his  books  in 
Pahlavi  and  Deri  are  not  yet  brought  to  Bengal .  It  is  a  fuppofed  an- 
fwer  of  I'zad  or  God  to  Zera'htusht,  who  had  afked  by  what  means 
mankind  could  attain  happinefs. 


Az  pid  u  mad  die  ce  pid  u  mad  ne  khosnud  bid  hargiz  hihist  ne  vinid ; 
be  jay  i  cirj ah  bizah  vinid :  mehan  rd  be  azarm  me  da  rid,  cehan  rd  be  hick 
gunah  mayazarid :  aj  khishavendi  dervish  nang  meddrid :  dad  u  venddd  i 
khaliki  yecta  bell  car  darid;  az  ri stakin'  zi  ten  pasi'n  end t  shell  nemayid ;  ma - 
bad  a  ce  ashii  ten  kki  sh  rd  duzakhi  citnid,  va  dnche  be  kill  shten  nashdhad  be 
casan  mapasendid  va  ma  canid :  herche  be  giti  citnid  be  mainu  az  aiieh  paz.i- 
rah  dyed *. 


A  Verbal  Tranflation. 

“  If  you  do  that  with  which  your  father  and  mother  are  not  pleafed,  you 
fhall  never  fee  heaven;  inflead  of  good  fpirits,  you  fh all  fee  evil  beings: 
behave  with  honefty  and  with  refpeft  to  the  great;  and  on  no  account  in¬ 
jure  the  mean:  hold  not  your  poor  relations  a  reproach  to  you:  imitate 
the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  the  Only  Creator:  meditate  on  the  refurre&ion 
of  the  future  body;  left  you  make  your  fouls  and  bodies  the  inhabitants 
of  hell ;  and  whatever  would  be  unpleafing  to  yourfelves,  think  not  that 

*  Plate  VII.  The  Zend  Letters  are  in  Plate  III. 


pleafing 
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pleafing  to  others,  and  do  it  not :  whatever  good  you  do  on  earth,  Tor  that 
vou  (ball  receive  a  retribution  in  heaven.’’ 

J 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  fufpe&ed,  (and  the  language  itfelf  may  confirm  the 
fufpicion)  that  this  doctrine  has  been  taken  from  a  religion  very  different  both 
in  age  and  authority,  from  that  of  Zera'iitusht. 

#  t 

V. 

The  following  ftory  in  modern  Persian  was  given-  to  me  by  Mirza 
Abdu’lrahh'im  of  Isfahan;  it  feems  extracted  from  one  of  the  many 
poems  on  the  loves  of  Mejnu'n  and  Laii.i',  the  Romeo  and  Juliet 
of  the  EafL  Each  verfe  confifts  of  a  Cretick  foot  followed  by  two  Cho- 
riambiy  or  a  Choriambus  and  a  Molossus. 
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Shirmasti  seri  pistani  alem 
perveresh  yaftehi  dameni  ghem 


abi  rang  6  roklii  lailayi  jonun 
hhali  rokksdrelii  hamun  Mejnun 


yaft  chun  rah  hi  cashanehi  ishk 
dsitan  shud  bideri  hhanehi  ishk 


her  seresh  shakhsi  jonun  say  ah  Jicand 
kissehi  ddshiki  ash  gasht  boland 

der  drab  her  tarafi  g  hang  ha  shud 
nakli  u  nokli  mejdlis-hd  shud 


bud 
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bud  amiri  biarctb  vdla  shah 
sahib i  micnat  6  servat*  bijehdh 

tore  tdzi  ghemi  hejrah  dt'dah 
pur  guli  daghi  mofiahhat  chidah 

didah  der  tiftiyi  khod  suzi  jerak 
talkiyi  zahri  ferdkesh  himezdk 

ydft  chun  kissehi  ah  derd  si  gal 
card  fermdh  bighuldmi  der  Hal 

cell  suyi  najd  kadam  saz  zi  ser 
shall  beh  tdjil  ravdn  chun  ser  ser 

dii  ceh  dil  bordah  zi  Mejniin  hi.  nigdh 
beh  herein  zud  biyaver  hemrah 

raft  6  dvard  ghuldmac  der  Hal 
Latli  dh  pddishahi  mulci  jemdl 

beh  ghuldmi  digaresh  shud  ferman 
cell  to  hem  shau  hi  suyi  dasht  ravdn 

jdnibi  zinati  drbdbi  jonun 
sliemi  pur  nuri  mofiahhat  Mejniin 

*  The  reader  will  fupply  the  point  over  s ,  when  it  (lands  for  th. 
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z ucl  aver  berem  ah  suhhtah  rd 
ah  jigarsuzi  ghem  andukhtah  rd 

raft  d  bergasht  ghulamac  chu  nigah 
vdliyi  cishvari  ishkesh  hemrdh 

card  ura  chu  nazcir  mardi  amir 
did  zarl  hi  ghemi  ishk  aslr 

her  seresk  shahhsi  jonun  cardah  vaten 
zakhmi  hejrdn  hi  tenesh  pir alien 

muyi  ser  her  bedenesh  gashtah  hold  . 
muzah  az  abilahi  pa  her  pa 


shariah  az  khari  mugJulah  her  mush 
khirkah  az  n'gi  biyabdh  her  ddsh 


goft  cal  gomshudahi  vadiyi  ghem 
hick  khwalii  ceh  temennat  dehem 

serferazat  curtain  az  micnat  o'  j  ah 
Laill  arem  biberet  hhater  khwak 

goft  ni  ni  ceh  baudest  baud 
zerreh  rd  hem'  nazari  bd  k  hors  hid 

goft  khwahl  ceh  coni  rast  bigu 
sairi  ah  safiiahi  rokhsari  nicu 


ya 
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yd  neddri  bijemdlesh  mailt 
rdst  berguyi  hi  jani  Laili 


goft  cal  kodvahi  arbabi  cerem 
zerrahi  khaci  deret  taji  serein 

ber  dilem  derd  zi  Laili  cafist 
khwaheshi  vasl  zi  hi  insafist 

bahri  khorsendiyi  in  jozvi  fiakir 
has  buvad  pertain  az  mihri  monir 

goft  d  gar  did  suyi  dasht  r  avail 
didah  giryan  d  mizhah  dshcfishan 


The  Tranflation. 

1.  The  man  who  had  inebriated  himfelf  with  milk  from  the  nipple  of  An-* 
guifh,  who  had  been  nourifhed  in  the  lap  of  Affli&ion, 

2.  Mejnu'n,  mad  with  the  bright  hue  and  fair  face  of  Laili',  himfelf  a 
dark  mole  on  the  cheek  of  the  defert, 

3.  Having  found  the  way  to  the  manfion  of  love,  became  fixed  like  the 
threfhold  on  the  door  of  love’s  palace. 

4.  Over  his  head  the  form  of  Madnefs  had  call  her  fhadow :  the  tale  of 
his  paffion  was  loudly  celebrated. 


H  2 
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5.  Among  the  drabs  a  tumult  arofe  on  all  Tides  :  the  relation  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  was  a  deflert  in  their  affcmblies. 

6.  A  powerful  Prince  reigned  in  Arabia ,  poffefling  worldly  magnificence 
and  riches : 

7.  He  had  feen  the  depredations  of  Grief  through  abfence  from  a  beloved 
objeft :  he  had  plucked  many  a  black-fpotted  flower  from  the  garden  of  love. 

8.  Even  in  his  infancy  he  had  felt  the  pain  of  feparation  :  the  bitter  taftc 
of  that  poifon  remained  on  his  palate. 

9.  When  he  learned  the  (lory  of  that  afflifted  lover,  he  inftantly  gave  an 
order  to  a  (lave, 

10.  Saying,  *  Make  thy  head  like  thy  feet  in  running  towards  Najd ;  go 
c  with  celerity,  like  a  violent  wind : 

11.  c  Bring  fpeedily  with  thee  to  my  prefence  Her,  who  has  ftolen  the 
c  heart  of  Mejnu'n  with  a  glance.’ 

>• 

12.  The  (tripling  ran,  and  in  a  fhort  time  brought  Laili',  that  Emprefs  in 
the  dominion  of  beauty, 

13.  To  another  (lave  the  Prince  gave  this  order:  c  Run  thou  alfo  into  the 
4  defert, 

14.  ‘  Go  to  that  ornament  of  frantick  lovers,  Mejnu'n,  the  illumined  ta- 
c  per  of  love. 


15.  *  Bring 
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15.  ‘  Bring  quickly  before  me  that  inflamed  youth ,  that  heart-confumed 
6  anguifh-pierced  lover. 

16.  The  boy  went,  and  returned,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  accompanied 
by  the  ruler  in  the  territories  of  love. 

17.  When  the  Prince  looked  at  him,  he  beheld  a  wretch  in  bondage  to  the 
mifery  of  defire.  m 

18.  Madnefs  had  fixed  her  abode  on  his  head  :  he  was  clothed,  as  with  a 
veft,  with  the  wounds  of  feparation. 

19.  His  locks  flowed,  like  a  mantle,  over  his  body:  his  only  fandal  was 
the  callus  of  his  feet. 

20.  In  his  hair  ftuck  a  comb  of  Arabian  thorns :  a  robe  of  fand  from  the 
defert  covered  his  back. 

21.  *  O  thou,  faid  the  Prince ,  who  haft  been  loft  in  the  valley  of  for  row ; 
‘  doft  thou  not  wifh  me  to  give  thee  the  obje£l  of  thy  paffion, 

22.  *  To  exalt  thee  with  dignity  and  power,  to  bring  Laili'  before  thee 

*  gratifying  thy  foul  ? 

23.  *  No,  no  ;  anfwered  he,  far,  far  is  it  from  my  wifh,  that  an  atom  fhould 

*  be  feen  together  with  the  fun.’ 

24.  *  Speak  truly,  replied  the  Prince,  art  thou  not  willing  to  recreate  thy. 
fell  on  the  fmooth  plain  of  that  beautiful  cheek  ? 


25.  ‘  Or 
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25.  ‘  Or  haft  thou  no  inclination  to  enjoy  her  charms?  I  adjure  thee,  by 
4  the  foul  of  Laili',  to  declare  the  truth!’ 

26.  He  rejoined  :  *  O  chief  of  men  with  generous  hearts,  a  particle  of 
4  duft  from  thy  gate  is  a  diadem  on  my  head. 

27.  ‘The  pain  of  my  love  for  Laili'  is  fufftcient  for  my  heart:  a  wifh  to 
*  enjoy  her  prefence  thus  would  be  injuftice. 

28.  ‘  To  gratify  this  contemptible  foul  of  mine,  a  fingle  ray  from  that 
4  bright  luminary  would  be  enough.’ 

29.  He  fpake,  and  ran  towards  the  defert,  his  eye  weeping,  and  his  eye- 
lafhes  raining  tears. 

Thefe  couplets  would  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  ftrowing  the  method,  in 
which  Perisan  may  be  written  according  to  the  original  characters,  with  fome 
regard  alfo  to  the  Isfahane  pronunciation  ;  but,  lince  a  very  ingenious  artift, 
named  Mu  hammed  Ghau'th,  has  engraved  a  tetraftich  on  copper,  as  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  art,  and  fince  no  moveable  types  can  equal  the  beauty  of  Persian 
writing,  I  annex  his  plate*,  and  add  the  four  lines,  which  he  has  feleCted,  in 
English  letters :  they  are  too  eafy  to  require  a  tranftation,  and  too  infignifi- 
cant  to  deferve  it. 

Huiu a' l  aziz 

Chashmi  terahftum  zi.  to  darlm  ma 
he  blah  to'yi  ru  beceh  a  rim  ma 
Jiajati  ma  az  to  ber  eyed  temam 
damenat  az  caf  nciguzarim  ma. 


*  Plate  VI, 
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VI. 

The  firft  fpecimen  of  Hindi ,  that  occurs  to  me,  is  a  little  Ghazal ,  or  Iove- 
fong,  in  a  Choriambick  meafure,  written  by  Guts’  na'  Beigum,  the  wife 
of  Gh a'ziu’ldi'n  Kha'n,  a  man  of  confummate  abilities  and  confum- 
mate  wickednefs,  who  has  borne  an  a£live  part  in  the  modern  tranfa&ions 
of  Upper  Hindustan . 


W  ♦» 

CjC  — *  ){^0"  (J — 

**  **  *♦  «♦ 

(jt 

i  s* 

*•  M 

c <ftfr  lV 

VJ  ** 

••  «* 

{Slf  ^ 

•» 

‘  ...  ‘1 

.g~  )  y  .  „ _ J  . 

Of y  ^  u  ■ 

t/'L"  1/4  LXf  ^ 

%• 

••  «.  V  * 

m 

Muddail  hemse  sokhan  saz  hi  sdlusi  hai 
ab  tcnnenna  cd  yehah  muzhdci  mayusi  hai 


ah  ab  casrati  ddghi  ghemi  khubah  site  mam 
saf/iai  sinah  mcra  jilivai  'tausi  hai 


hai  meri  'tar  ah  jigar  khuni  ter  a  muddatse 
ai  Jiinna  cisci  tujhe  khivahishi  pabusi  hai  . 


awazi  derd  mezl  se  wah  bhere  haih  save 
jis  lebi  zakhm  ne  shemshiri  terl  chusi  hai 

tohmaii 
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tohmati  ishk  abas  carte  hath  mujhper  Minnat 
hah  yeh  seek  milne  cl  khuban  se  til  tuc  khusi  hah 


The  Tranflation.  ■ 

1.  My  beloved  foe  fpeaks  of  me  with  dilfimulation  j  and  now  the  tidings 
of  defpair  are  brought  hither  to  the  defire  of  my  foul. 

2.  Alas,  that  the  fmooth  furface  of  my  bofom,  through  the  marks  of  burn¬ 
ing  in  the  fad  abfence  of  lovely  youths,  is  become  like  the  plumage  of  a  pea¬ 
cock. 


3.  Like  me,  O  Hinnd,  (the  fragrant  and  elegant  fhrub,  with  the  leaves  of 
which  the  nails  of  Arabian  women  are  dyed  crimfon,)  thy  heart  has  long 
been  full  of  blood  :  whofe  foot  art  thou  delirous  of  killing  ? 

4.  Inftead  of  pain,  my  beloved ,  every  wound  from  thy  cimeter  fucks  with 

its  lips  the  fweetnefs,  with  which  it  is  filled.  > 

5.  The  fufpicion  of  love  is  vainly  call  on  Minnat — Yes;  true  it  is,  that 
my  nature  rather  leads  me  to  the  company  of  beautiful  youths. 

Thus  have  I  explained,  by  obfervations  and  examples,  my  method  of  not¬ 
ing  in  Roman  letters  the  principal  languages  of  Asia  ;  nor  can  I  doubt  that 
Armenian ,  Turkish ,  and  the  various  dial  eels  of  Tartary ,  may  be  exprelfed  in 
the  fame  manner  with  equal  advantage  ;  but,  as  Chinese  words  are  not  written 
in  alphabetical  characters,  it  is  obvious,  that  they  mult  be  noted  according  to 
the  belt  pronunciation  ufed  in  China  ;  which  has,  I  imagine,  few  founds  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  rendered  by  the  fymbols  ufed  in  this  elfay. 
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II. 


ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS 

In  FORT  WILLIAM,  and  between  MADRAS  and  CALCUTTA. 

Bv  Colonel  THOMAS  D.  PEARSE, 


I 


COMMANDANT  OF  THE  ARTILLERY,  AND  SECOND  IN  COMMAND  OF  THE  BENGAL  ARMY. 

BEG  leave  to  communicate  to  the  Society  fome  Aftronomical  Obferva- 
tions  which  I  made  at  different  times  in  Fort  William. 


The  clock  I  ufed  from  December  1775,  was  made  by  Ellicot:  it  beats 
dead  feconds :  there  is  one  hand  for  minutes,  and  the  hours  revolve  with  the 
plate  fixed  to  the  hour  wheel. 

The  pendulum  can  be  lengthened  without  flopping  the  clock,  by  means  of 
a  ferew,  which  fupports  the  fpring  by  which  the  pendulum  hangs.  And  the 
pendulum  is  deferibed  in  the  47th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions, 
page  479.  The  clock-cafe  is  firmly  ferewed  to  the  wall.  The  tranfit  inftru- 
ment  was  made  by  Sisson  ;  it  is  four  feet  long,  and  has  a  double  objefl  glafs. 
This  is  fupported  by  two  iron  bars,  which  are  joined  to  a  fquare  frame,  that 
lies  two  feet  under  the  floor,  buried  in  brick  work. 

The  upright  bars  are  protefled  by  a  cafe  of  wood,  which  is  fixed  to  the 
houfe,  without  touching  them  in  any  part. 


At  firfl  I  ufed  the  cornice  of  the  Commandant’s  houfe  to  adjufl  by;  but 
afterwards  a  Aider,  with  a  Ait  in  it,  was  put  up  in  the  area  of  the  fort,  near 
VOL.  I.  I 
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the  fame  place,  behind  which  I  could  place  a  light  to  adjuft  with  by  night. 
There  was  another  objeft  alfo  to  the  fouth,  about  1500  yards  off,  which  I 
could  ufe  by  day;  and  both  thefe  were  fixed  when  the  tranfits  by  telefcope 
and  equal  altitudes  agreed;  and  were  examined  from  time  to  time. 

I  had  only  a  tolerably  good  Hadley’s  quadrant  and  quickfilver,  till  De¬ 
cember  1776,  when  I  was  lucky  enough  to  get  an  18  inch  land  quadrant, 
made  by  Ramsden,  with  a  micrometer,  to  fubdivide  the  nonius.  This 
inverts,  and  is  capable  of  the  niceft  adjuftments.  My  firft  telefcope  was  an 
18  inch  reflefitor,  made  by  Gregory. 

In  Auguft,  1777,  I  obtained  Mr.  Smith’s  refraflor,  made  by  Dollond, 
with  a  triple  object  glafs,  and  a  double  objeft  glafs  micrometer.  And  I 
made  a  polar  axis  for  it  of  brafs  with  rack  work,  and  a  declination  circle 
not  divided,  which  alfo  is  racked;  to  which,  when  the  micrometer  was  ufed, 
the  telefcope  was  fixed. 

I  likewife  communicate  obfervations  made  by  myfelf  chiefly,  and  by 
Lieutenant  Colebrooke  for  me,  to  afcertain  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
places  between  Madras  and  Calcutta . 

Going  to  Madras  in  1782,  I  ufed  an  Hadley’s  o&ant  and  quickfilver, 
which  I  fhall  here  defcribe. 

The  o&ant  had  a  wooden  index.  I  feparated  the  part  which  carries  the 
fpeculum  from  the  arm;  then  fixed  it  into  a  lath,  and  turned  it  on  its 
own  centre:  it  was  three  tenths  of  an  inch  thick;  the  thicknefs  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  and  then  the  edge  was  turned  away  on  each  fide  :  fo  that 
the  whole  piece  of  wood  became  like  three  wheels  of  different  diameters 
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joined  together  on  their  flat  furfaces,  and  the  middle  one  was  the  biggeft,  that 
below  was  the  next  in  fize,  and  the  upper  one  was  the  leaft,  and  only  equal 
to  the  brafs  plate  on  which  the  fpeculum  was  fcrewed. 

A  plate  of  brafs,  nearly  one  tenth  thick,  broad  enough  to  admit  of  a 
hole  as  big  as  the  under  circular  part  of  the  turned  wood,  and  to  afford  a 
rim  of  half  an  inch  broad,  was  then  fixed  into  the  lath,  and  had  a  hole  turn¬ 
ed  in  it  of  that  fize;  on  one  fide  it  had  an  arm,  as  broad  as  the  wooden 
index  was. 

A  fecond  plate  of  the  fame  kind  was  alfo  prepared;  but  the  hole  was 
larger,  though  lefs  than  the  middle  part  of  the  turned  wood. 

The  turned  piece  was  then  fixed  to  the  ofrant  by  its  pin,  and  the  plate  with 
the  fmaller  hole,  beneath  it.  As  they  fitted  very  nicely,  the  brafs  plate 
turned  upon  the  wood  round  the  centre  of  the  oftant,  if  that  were  held 
faft  ;  and  both  turned  on  the  centre  pin,  if  they  were  preffed  together. 

The  plate,  with  the  large  hole,  was  then  laid  above  the  turned  wood,  its 
centre  coinciding  with  the  common  centre;  the  wooden  arm  of  the  index 
had  the  end  nearefl  the  centre  cut  away,  above  and  below,  equal  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  plates  of  brafs  :  it  was  there  fixed  to  the  offant  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  it  was  cut  off  from  the  centre,  and  the  brafs  plates  were 
drilled  and  rivetted  to  it. 

i 

When  thefe  plates  were  preffed  together,  they  held  the  turned  piece  as 
it  were  in  a  vice  :  when  they  were  forced  afunder,  the  turned  piece  might 
be  moved  independently;  and  there  were  in  the  direction  of  the  radius 
two  fcrews,  one  beyond  the  fpeculum,  and  one  between  it  and  the  nonius, 
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for  the  purpofe :  they  had  button  heads,  and  their  fhanks  were  as  high  as  the 
top  of  the  index  fpeculum. 

On  the  back  of  the  o6lant  there  was  a  fcrew  with  a  button  head,  the  thread 
entered  the  centre  pin,  and  the  fhoulder  preffed  upon  the  plate  which  keeps 
that  pin  in  its  place* 

The  back  fcrew  and  vice  fcrews  being  flacked,  the  index  fpeculum  was 
brought  parallel  to  the  horizon  glafs,  then  the  vice  fcrews  were  turned  to  join 
the  fpeculum  to  the  index,  as  before  the  alteration  was  made. 

To  extend  the  power  of  the  oftant  occafionally,  it  was  nicely  adj  lifted  j 
then  the  index  was  carried  to  90°,  and  there  fcrewed  to  the  limb  :  next,  the 
back  fcrew  of  the  centre  pin  wa s  forced,  till  by  its  preffure,  the  fpeculum 
piece  was  held  fall ;  after  that,  the  vice  fcrews  being  flacked,  the  index  was 
carried  back  to  o°,  and  there  fcrewed  to  the  limb.  Whilft  it  was  in  this  po¬ 
rtion,  the  vice  fcrews  were  again  turned,  which  fixed  the  fpeculum  piece  to 
the  index,  and  then  the  back  fcrew  being  flacked,  the  fpeculum  followed  its 
motions.  When  it  was  ufed,  the  index  fhewed  the  angle  which  was  to  be 
added  to  90°  for  the  angular  diflance. 

By  this  contrivance,  with  an  oftant,  I  could  take  angles  of  150°  :  and  con- 
fequently  meridian  altitudes  as  far  as  750:  and  if  the  horizon  glafs  and  tele- 
fcope  could  have  been  made  to  ftide  nearer  towards  the  centre,  it  would  have 
been  increafed  flill  further. 

In  Ramsden’s  new  quadrant  there  is  a  fcrew  to  adjuft  the  horizon 
glafs,  and  bring  it  parallel  to  the  other  :  provided  the  index  fpeculum 
is  perpendicular  to  the  limb,  this  is  all  well  ;  but  if  that  be  inclined,  as 
foon  as  the  index  quits  o°,  there  will  be  an  error  in  the  angles  obferved.  I 

found 
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found  it  fo  experimentally,  and  correfled  my  quadrants  accordingly,  by 
turning  the  horizon  glafs  round  its  own  axis,  then  having  adj ufted,  as 
ufual,  the  error  fide  ways  was  correfted  by  moving  both  glaffes,  by  means  of 
their  adjufting  fcrews,  and  dividing  the  error  between  them.  If,  when  the  ho¬ 
rizon  glafs  was  reftored  to  its  proper  pofition,  there  (till  was  a  lateral  error, 
the  operation  was  repeated.  I  do  not  find  any  mention  of  this  in  any  of  the 
inftruftions  for  ufing  Hadley’s  inftruments  that  I  have  feen. 

The  horizon  was  artificial,  invented  for  the  occafion,  and  confided  of  a 
wooden  trough  about  half  inch  deep,  (or  rather  more,)  filled  nearly  with 
quickfilver,  which  ferved  to  float  a  plate  of  thick  glafs,  the  under  furface  of 
which  had  been  unpolifhed  and  blacked,  that  only  one  image  might  appear. 
This  needs  not  any  adjuftment ;  the  only  requifite  is,  that  the  glafs  be  equally 
thick  all  over,  and  fmooth  :  that,  which  was  ufed,  was  a  part  of  a  very  large 
looking  glafs,  that  had  been  broken  by  accident. 

The  watch  was  a  time  keeper,  by  Brookbank,  which  goes  whilft  it  is 
wound  up,  and  is  tolerably  good,  confidered  as  a  fale  watch  fent  to  India. 

The  telefcope  had  a  double  objeH  glafs,  with  a  brafs  fland,  and  was  made 
by  Gregory  :  it  magnifies  80  times,  but,  like  all  of  this  conflruflion,  that  I 
have  feen,  it  had  a  dark  fpeck  in  the  middle,  and  was  not  equally  good  in  the 
whole  field. 

In  the  way  back,  we  had  a  land  quadrant,  of  15  inches  radius,  made  by 
B.  Martin,  and  fent  out  by  the  India  Company.  It  was  ufed  by  Mr.  Hurst 
in  the  tranfit  of  Venus.  This  could  not  be  inverted.  But  todeflroy  the  ef- 
fefts  of  collimation  and  error  of  level,  the  latitudes  are  all  determined  by  flars 
taken  north  and  fouth  of  each  place,  as  the  obfervations  will  fhew. 

T.  D,  PEARSE. 
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Bij  T.  D.  P. 


JUPITER’S  FIRST  SATELLITE. 

Immersions. 


Date . 

Apparent  time 
correct. 

H.  M.  S. 

Time  by  Ephe- 

merit. 

H.  M.  S. 

Longitude. 

H.M.S. 

1774,  14th  0£L 

12.32.25 

6.39.00 

5-53,25 

Jupiter  very  nearly  vertical, 

23d  do. 

8.57.15 

3-°3-i7 

5-53-58 

and  the  glafs  fhook  much. 

1 776,  13th  Nov. 

13-58.56,3 

8.04.46 

5-54-10»3 

29th. 

12.09.39 

6.15.53 

5-53-46 

6th  Dec. 

14.00.32,6 

8.06.38 

5-53-54.6 

13th. 

i5-5°-59*  3 

9.57.02 

5-53-57.3 

15th. 

10.18.31 

4-24-35 

5-53-56 

2  2d. 

12.08.47,6 

6.14.50 

5-53-57.6 

31ft. 

8.26.54,1 

2.32.49 

5-54-°5>i 

1777,  16th  Jan. 

8.51.19,6 

2.57.H 

5.54.08,6 

27th  Dec. 

9.38.58,8 

3'45-°i  j 

5-53-57.8 

Dollond' s  triple  objett  glafs. 

Emersions. 


1774,  29th  Dec. 

1777,  3°Lh  Jan. 

1778,  15th  March. 

7th  April. 
14th 

1779,  3d  May. 


11.2,5.47 
12  36.1 1,8 
8.40.49,6 
9.00.02,2 
10.36.35,1 
12.07.38,8 


5-3!-52 
6.42.30 
2.47.4 1 
3.07.00 

5-°3-3° 

6.14.37 


5-63-45 

5-53-41-8 

5-63-o8>6 

5-53-02.2 

5-53-°5»1 

5-53-01*8 


Dollond' s  triple  obje£l  glafs. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


SECOND  SATELLITE. 

Immersions. 


776,  4th  Dec. 

i°-53-23>5 

4  58.08 

5  55-2,.5 

1  ith 

13-25-5°>4 

•7.30.42 

5-55-°8.4 

18th 

15.58.21 

10.03.14 

5-55-°7»° 

29th 

7.48.01,4 

1.52.27 

5-55-34.4 

Emerged  from  behind  the 
body  9.27.04,3,  and  was 
quite  clear  of  the  body  at 

9-28.55.3-. 

Dollond' s  triple  obje£t  glafs. 

Emersions. 

780, 1  ith  July. 

9-34-17.3 

3-41-33 

6*3 
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Emersion  s. 


Date. 

Apparent  time 
correct. 

H.  M.  S. 

Time  by  Epbe- 
meris. 

H.M.S. 

Longitude. 

H.  M.  S. 

1 775,  29th  Dec. 

8.47.4  7,7 

2.53.18 

5-54-23»7 

1777.  23d  Jan- 

7.32.44,3 

1.37.41 

5-55-03.3 

29th  April. 

7.20.34,1 

i-25-43 

5-54-5 1» 1 

6th  May. 

9.59.28,9 

4.04.1 1 

5-55- 1 7.9 

1779,  8th  May. 

*M5-53’5 

5-52-1 3 

5-53-4°«5 

T 

HIRD  SATELLITE. 

1774,  10th  Nov. 

13.12.3° 

7.18.17 

Emerfion. 

1775,  28th  Jan. 

7.28.58,5 

1*33*4  ■' 

Immerfion. 

9.04.20 

3-°7’49 

Emeriion. 

1776,  3d  Nov. 

10.55.20,2 

5.00. 14 

Emerfion. 

17  th 

‘5-31  <51»3 

9-42-37 

Immerfion. 

23d  Dec. 

11  10.33,6 

5.19.58 

lmmeriion. 

1777,  28th  Jan. 

10.13.13,2 

4.22.53 

Emerfion. 

1778,  3d  April. 

9.21.24,9 

3-33-12 

Do. 

1 779,  2d  May. 

8.44-37.5 

45-26>5 

2.54.27 

Immerfion. 

1 1.32.80,6 

5.44.27 

Emerfion. 

FOURTH  SATELLITE. 

1776,  2d  Nov. 

13,23*14.° 

Emerfion. 

1777*  8th  Jan* 

9.28.49,5 

Immerfion. 

2,5th 

7,23.02,0 

Emerfion. 

1778,  9th  May. 

8.25.13,0 

Emerfion. 

Here  the  tables  feem  to  have 
been  corrected. 

Dollond’s  triple  objefl  glafs. 


But  I  thought  I  faw  it  about 
a  minute  before;  however 
it  was  fo  very  dim  that  I 
cannot  be  certain. 


I  think  I  might  have  feen  it 
earlier,  if  I  had  expefted  it 
to  emerge  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  one  Satellite 
appeared,  which  was  the 
cafe. 

Dollond’s  triple  objeft  glafs. 

Rather  doubtful. 

I  thought  I  faw  it,  but  Jupiter 
was  fo  very  bright  it  daz¬ 
zled  my  eyes. 


At  the  time  of  this  obferva- 
tion,  there  was  a  very  fmall 
liar  a  very  little  to  the  weft 
ot  the  wefternmoft  Satel¬ 
lite. 

Dollond’s  triple  objefl  glafs. 

Other 
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Other  Observations  of  Jupiter  and  his  Satellites . 

1776,  22d  November,  between  9  and  10,  I  faw  a  very  fmall  ftar,  not 
bigger  than  a  Satellite,  very  near  to  Jupiter.  The  configuration  thus, 

# 

©•  • 

k  ,  „ 

At  12.9.39,  the  configuration  was  thus. 


that  is,  the  two  outermoft  Satellites  had  gone  forward,  and  Jupiter  back,  in 
right  afcenfion,  vifibly. 

30th  November,  the  configuration  was  thus, 

# 

©  .  .  .  w 

that  is,  the  ftar  was  north ;  diftant  from  the  limb  in  declination  about  the 
quantity  of  the  leffer  axis.  In  right  afcenfion  the  ftar  was  advanced 
further  than  Jupiter's  centre,  about  a  fifth  of  the  axis.  Some  time  after 
I  found  that  the  little  Satellite,  which  was  below  the  limb,  had  immerged 
into  the  difk;  and  foon  after  I  faw  the  fhadow  of  that  Satellite  upon  the 
Great  Belt.  I  obferved  the  fhadow  go  off  the  difk,  and  about  an  hour 
after  that,  the  Satellite  emerged  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Belt. 

The 
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The  times  were  noted,  but  the  book  was  deftroyed  by  accident.  When 
Jupiter  patted  the  meridian,  I  could  not  fee  the  ftar  in  the  tranfit  telefcope, 
but  about  4'  afterwards  the.  configuration  was  thus, 

# 

0.  .  .  .  w 


that  is,  a  line  drawn  from  the  ftar  to  Jupiter's  centre,  made  an  angle  with 
the  great  Belt,  which  I  judged  to  be  about  410,  and  in  that  direction,  it 
was  about  the  quantity  of  the  letter  axis  diftant  from  the  limb;  fo  that 
Jupiter  had  moved  back  about  |  of  his  diameter,  from  the  time  I  firft  faw 
him  to  night  till  he  patted  the  meridian. 

1 776,  8th  December,  my  clock  was  flopped  by  an  earthquake,  which 
fpoilt  the  obfervation  of  the  immerfion  of  Jupiter's  firft  fatellite, 

1776,  33d  December ,  an  Emersion  of  the  first  Satellite  from  the  Disk. 

The  fhadow  touched  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  Apparent  time  coma. 

h 


great  Belt,  and  made  a  vifible  notch  in  it  -  -  11.26.00 

It  was  ftill  vifible  -  28.05 

It  vanifhed  -  -  -  30*  50 

Satellite  at  the  edge  of  the  limb  *  -  53. 25 

In  contafl  emerged  -  -  -  ~  58.53 

h  •  U 

1777,  25th  January,  7.23.00 ,6,  I  law  a  fmall  ftar  a  little  to  the  weft  of 
Vol,  I.  K  the 
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the  wefternmoft  Satellite,  not  fo  bright  as  either  of  them;  it  was  hardly  vifible 
through  the  refleftor. 


Configuration  thus, 


W  * 


f 

26th,  I  could  not  find  the  liar  at  7.11. 


»  '• 

29th  May,  Jupiter's  fecond  Satellite  immerged  behind  the  difk  7.25.18,7 


1779,  2  cl  May  >  an  Immersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite  into  the  disk. 


In  conta£l 
Immerfion  doubtful 
Certain 


Apparent  time  correal. 
h  /  * 

11-31-37,6 

35'19>6 
3  5-5°>6 


If  the  immerfions  and  emerfions  of  this  nature  were  calculated  fo  as  to 
fet  aftronomers  to  look  out  for  them,  Jupiter's  fatellites  might  be  rendered 
more  ufeful  than  they  now  are  in  regard  to  longitudes  by  land;  and  that  too, 
whether  the  calculations  are  accurate  or  erroneous. 

For  I  mean  to  ufe  an  immerfion  or  emerfion  of  any  kind,  only  to  note 
an  inftant  for  taking  the  altitude  of  Jupiter  at  the  place  of  obfervation. 

If  the  inllruments  be  of  equal  powers,  and  the  eyes  of  equal  ftrength, 
then  certainly  the  altitudes  will  be  taken  by  every  perfcn,  who  fhali  ob- 

ferve 
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ferve  the  fame  phenomenon  at  one  and  the  fame  inflant  of  time;  and  thence 
the  diftance  of  Jupite?'  from  the  meridian  of  each  will  be  known  to  feconds, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  latitudes  known  before  hand. 

And  if  the  telefcopes  of  quadrants  could  be  made  fufficiently  powerful 
to  obferve  the  fatellites,  then  a  fingle  obferver,  at  any  place,  could  perform 
the  whole  without  trouble  or  difficulty,  and  would  only  need  a  common 
watch,  and  a  little  more  patience  than  would  be  requifite  if  the  watch  were 
perfefl  and  calculation  true. 

\ 

But  fuppofing  the  telefcopes  and  quadrants  as  they  are,  and  two  obfervers 
at  each  place,  one  employed  with  the  fatellite,  and  the  other  with  the  qua¬ 
drant,  then  the  latter  mull  carefully  keep  the  body  of  Jupiter  on  the  line  of 
altitude  till  the  other  tells  him  to  hop,  which  is  to  be  done  at  the  inhant  of 
obferving  the  expelled  phenomenon. 

By  this  mode,  a  degree  of  longitude  may  be  meafured  with  as  much  accu¬ 
racy  as  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  it  is  what  I  have  in  contemplation  to  per¬ 
form,  as  foon  as  I  can  get  the  requifite  inhruments. 

Remarks  on  some  erroneous  Observations  of  Jupiter's^zr^  Satellite. 

In  1778,  I  took  notice,  that  when  Jupiter  is  very  near  the  oppofition, 
the  obfervations  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the  fatellite  vaniffied 
without  changing  colour.  The  fame  happened  in  1779,  1780,  and  again 
in  1784,  at  Beemulwilsa ;  therefore,  I  have  put  down  the  times  of  fuch 
obfervations,  as  they  are  reduced  to  apparent  time,  from  the  known  de¬ 
viation  of  the  clock  from  mean  time.  The  tranlit  inftrument  was  exa- 

K  2  mined 
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mined  by  liars  that  pafs  over  the  zenith,  and  by  others  north  and  fouth, 
and  by ’equal  altitudes,  all  which  Ihewed  it  was  as  nicely  ia  the  meridian 
as  it  well  could  be. 


In  1 779>  on  the  3d  March,  I  obferved  »  and  y  Geminorum,  and  the 
deviation  was  the  fame  as  that  derived  from  the  tranfits  of  the  fun  on  the 
23d  February  and  5th  March.  In  the  obfervation  of  the  moon  23d  No¬ 
vember  following,  the  accuracy  of  its  pofition  was  afcertained,  fo  that  the 
times  were  correct;  and  the  errors  depend  on  fomething  at  the  Satellite  and 
planet.  Perhaps  Jupiter's  atmofphere  may  be  fo  denfe  as  to  prevent  the  free 
paffage  of  the  diminifhed  light  foon  after  the  beginning  of  an  eclipfe,  or  even 
before  it.  If  fo,  thefe  obfervations  may  tend  to  clear  up  that  point,  and  to 
meafure  the  extent  of  that  atmofphere. 


Date. 

apparent  time 
corred. 

H.  M.  S. 

Ephemeris. 

H.M.S. 

1778,  4th  Feb. 

7.51.10,3 

1.58.08 

1779,  23d  do. 

9.02.51,0 

3.10.01 

2d  March 

10.58.15 

5.05.17 

9th  do. 

12.53.08 

7.01.07  1 

Thefe  two  were  obferved  at  Dumdum ,  but 

1  ith  do. 

7*20‘35>3 

1.30.10  f 

the  time  was  taken  from  the  tranfit  in- 
Itrument  by  a  watch,  carried  out  before 
and  back  after,  and  compared  with  the 

1780,  13th  March. 

10.10.47,7 

4.20.23 

clock. 

All  thefe  obfervations  were  made  with  Dollond's  triple  objefl  glafs. 


Observations  of  Venus. 


b 

1776  ad  January,  at  7.55  in  the  morning,  I  meafured  the  dillance  be¬ 
tween  i  enus  and  the  Sun  46°. 3 2'. 


I  was 
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I  was  informed  the  natives  were  viewing  it  with  aftonifhment,  but  I  did  not 
fee  it  with  the  naked  eye.  Through  the  little  telefcope  of  my  Hadley’s 
quadrant  it  appeared  as  bright  as  Capilla. 


Apparent  time  correct, 

b  ,  „ 

1777,  lft  July,  Venus  paffed  the  meridian  -  -  21.30.41,5 

14th,  Venus  vihbie  to  the  naked  eye,  and  has  been  fo  three  days. 

Paffed  the  meridian  -  -  21.01.02,0 


Distances  from  the  Sun ,  measured  with  an  Hadley’s  Quadrant. 


W eft  limb  41  57 
Eaft  do.  42  29 
15th,  Paffed  the  meridian 
16th,  Do. 

17th,  Still  viftble. 


21.21.58,5 

25.08,5 

20.59.29 

58.08,5 


Distances  measured  as  before. 

0  h 

From  neareft  limb  42.31  -  -  -  o  08.10 

From  furtheft  do.  43.05  -  -  -  0.12.14 


1780,  18th  March ,  an  yippulse  of  Venus  to  Mars. 


Inch . 

Non. 

Distances. 

1  y 

Apparent  time  correct, 
b  ,  . 

2,45 

n  3  == 

15.17,2 

- 

- 

7-39-3359 

2,45 

/,  8  = 

15.20,9 

- 

- 

44-33,9 

2,45 

u  5  = 

15.18,7 

- 

49*33>9 

N.  B.  The  fcale  of  the  micrometer  is  divided  into  twentieth  parts  of  an 
inch,  and  the  nonius  fubdivides  thefe  into  twenty-five  parts  each. 
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The  next  morning  the  Sun's  diameters  were  meafured. 


Inch.  Non. 

Horizontal  -  5,15  n  17,25 

Vertical  -  5,10  ,,  21 

Mean  -  5,15  „  06,625 

Error  of  micrometer  -f-  4 


5,15  „  10,625 


Sun’s  diameter  by  Ephemeris  32/.n//)6J  from  which  the  diftances  were 
calculated. 


19  th  March ,  Difference  of  Declinations  and  right  Ascensions. 


Inch.  Non.  ,  „ 

4,20  ,,  00  =  26.08,7  at 

Mars  palfed  the  vertical  wire 
Venus  do.  - 


Apparent  time  correct. 

b 

7.41.51,4 


43*09*4 

45.i6,4 


Mars  was  fouth  of  Venus. 


Observations  of  Mars. 

Diftances. 

Inch.  Non . 

An  Appulse  of  Mars  to  *  Librae. 

h  .  . 

1,00  ,,  19 

=  6.18,5 

10  50.05 

tH 

O 

0 

=  6.17,0  - 

lO.58.O5 

The  ftar  was  weft  of  Mars. 


Observations  of  the  Moon. 

1775,  12th  January ,  an  Occultation  of  Aldeberan. 

h  , 

Immerfion  -  8.54.55 

I  believe 
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I  believe  the  watch  was  fet  by  equal  altitudes,  but  I  have  lad  the  book  in 
which  the  entry  was  made,  and  have  only  a  copy  of  my  obfervations  as  a 
regifter  of  this  and  the  next  that  follows. 

15th  February ,  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

^  •  »  .  r. 

End  10.15.00,5,  apparent  time  correct. 

1 776,  3d  March)  an  Occultation  of  Regulus. 

Not  having  an  ephcmeris  at  the  time,  the  obfervation  was  accidental,  and 
consequently  not  prepared  lor.  The  tranfit  inftrument  was  but  lately  put 
up,  and  had  not  been  much,  ufed,  but  it  was  the  only  refource  for  time: 
accordingly,  it  was  ac  ultcd  truly  as  to  level  and  wires,  but  it  was  not  in 
the  meridian  accurately  Therefore  the  tranfits  of  feveral  flars  were  taken 
to  determine  the  petition  oi  the  inftrument,  and  the  error  of  that  be¬ 
ing  known,  the  times  could  be  correBed  by  a  very  eafy  rule,  which  I 
fubjoin.  Let  x  be  the  error  in  feconds  at  the  horizon,  a  and  b  the  fines 
of  the  zenith  diftances  of  two  liars,  a  and  b  the  fines  of  the  polar  dis¬ 
tances,  d  the  difference  of  the  errors  of  the  clock,  as  found  fiom  the 
obferved  and  the  calculated  tranfit  oi  thofe  two  flars.  I  hen  will  be 
the  fpace  at  the  equator  for  the  equation  to  correB  one,  and  — -  tne  lame 

for  the  other;  and  the  fum  of  thefe  two  will  be  equal  to  or, 

which  is  the  fame  thing,  p—  -f-  := d.  "W  hence  for  all  (mall  angles 

15  X  d  x  A  B 

OL  ...  1  I - 

a  a  4"  0  a 

£  and  y  Leonis  were  the  two  flars  that  were  relied  on  for  time  and 

pofition,  becaufe  they  pafs  fo  nearly  at  equal  diflances  from  the  ze¬ 

nith,  that  the  mean  of  their  errors  of  the  clock  would  be  fo  near  to 

the 
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the  true  one,  that  any  clock  yet  invented  could  not  (hew  the  difference 
a&ually. 


The  difference  of  their  errors  was  5 ",6  and  thence  the  error  of  the  tranfit 
inftrument  was  only  1246", 16  at  the  horizon,  and  the  diftance  of  the  wires 
of  the  telefcope  is  1478" 


od  March, 

D  Weft  Limb 

Times  of  faff¬ 
ing  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Wire. 

Equation  for 
the  Error  of 
the  Infru- 
ment. 

Paffage  by 
Calculation. 

Error  of 
Clock. 

10.58.19,5 

—  15,08 

»  Leonis 

H.Ol.45,0 

—  7,16 

10.54.56,8 

6, 41,04 

a.  Leonis 
£  The  Northern 

03  It 

io-33 

—  14,07 

56.15,9 

6.41,03 

£  The  Southern 

7  The  Southern 

10-39 

14-04 

+  3.01 

1  1.04.00,6 

6.41,41 

7  The  Northern 

14.08 

—  2  >59 

07.24 

6.41,41 

§  Urfae  Major  is 

13.08.48 

+  92,27 

i3-°3-43>9 

6-36>37 

«  Urfae  Majoris 
Immerfion, 
emerged,  but  I  did 
fee  the  Emerfion. 

48.40 

14.02.39,5 

52-3° 

+  92>°i 

43-34 

6.38,00 

6th  March ,  equal  Altitudes ,  by  an  Hadley’s  Quadrant  and  Quicksilver . 


Quadrant . 

O  , 

30.00 

rifing  - 

a  .  „ 

20.29.41 

falling  - 

27.42.30 

6.05,5 

8°-3° 

rifing  - 

20.32. 14 

falling  - 

27-39-56 

6.05,0 

Mean  -  6.05,25 
Equation  of  equal  altitudes  -  7,10 


5-58>>5 


This 
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This  compared  with  the  error  of  the  clock  by  £  and  y,  {hews  that  it  was 
loofing  17", o 6  daily;  at  which  rate,  to  the  time  that  £  Urfae  Majoris  palled 
the  meridian,  it  mult  have  loll  T',95,  and  the  error  by  t  ought  to  have  been 
6'. 39", 4-  The  difference  is  only  T',4,  which  is  not  greater  than  the  errors 
of  obfervation  may  fometime  be  in  ftars  of  great  declination. 


Refult. 

)  Welt  limb  paffed  the  meridian 
Regulus 
I  m  me  r  lion 

And  emerged  in  lefs  than  50'. 


Apparent  time  cor  re  St. 

b  .  . 

lO.5i.23 

56.  i5>5 

13.56.00,15 


1776,  30 th  Julyt  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 


Beginning  of  total  darknefs. 

By  eye  - 

By  telefcope 

Clouds  prevented  any  other  obfervations. 


Apparent  time  correSt. 
b  t  h 

17.00.49 

01.16 


1777,  2 oth  January ,  an  Occupation  of  £  Geminorum  by  the  Moon. 


Immerfion 


Apparent  time  correSt. 

b  .  „ 
i3-37-38>6 


23d  January ,  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 


Eclipfe  began 
Shadow  well  defined 
Mare  Humorum  touched 
Grimaldus,  do. 

VOL.  I. 


Apparent  time  correSt. 

h  .  * 
8.41.21,7 

44*33?7 

49*13?7 

5°'43>7 

Grimaldus 


L 
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Grimaldus  pafled 
Mare  Humorum,  do.  - 

Tycho’s  dark  circle  touched 
Tycho’s  body,  do. 

Copernicus,  do.  - 

Do.  pafled 

Going  off  again. 


Copernicus  pafled 
Grimaldus,  do. 

Mare  Humorum  touched 
Ariftaeus  pafled 
Mare  Humorum,  do. 
Regiomontanus,  do. 

Tycho’s  body 

Tycho’s  dark  circle  pafled 

Vendelin,  do. 

Faint  Penumbra  remained 
Limb  clear.  End 
)  Weft  limb  pafled  the  meridian 
Eaft  do.  do. 


Apparent  time  correct. 
h  .  . 

53*l8*7 

53*33*7 

56.40,7 

9.26.28,7 

33*23>7 


10.12.58,5 

21*23,5 

3^*17>5 

37*33*5 

47*23>5 

11.00.08,5 

02.33,5 

05.38,5 

12.23,5 

32. 25  >5 

33*33*5 

12.03.22,7 

05.38,2 


The  times  are  thofe  of  the  fhadow’s  edge,  unlefs  it  be  otherwife  expreffed. 

3 


1777,  13th  February ,  an  Occultation  of  p.  Ceti. 

Apparent  time  correft * 
*  ^  *  ** 

Immerflon  -  -  ~  7*53*46*7 

I  was  very  certain  of  the  time  of  the  immerflon.  Five  feconds  before  it, 

the  ftar  began  to  change  colour  and  to  loofe  light  fenfibly ;  one  fecond  before 

the 
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the  immerfion,  it  was  confiderably  broader  and  redder  than  at  firftj  and  the 
light  was  not  fo  ftrong  as  before. 

This  fupports  the  fuppofition  of  an  atmofphere  round  the  moon,  though 
it  does  not  extend  to  any  great  diftance.  It  has  been  doubted,  and  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  not  yet  abfolutely  admitted.  But  our  atmofphere  may  be  doubted  by 
an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  for  if  to  its  greateft  extent,  fuppofed  45  miles,  it 
were  of  the  fame  denfity  as  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  which  is  not  the  cafe, 
it  would  not  fubtend  a  minute,  as  the  earth  is  8000  miles  in  diameter,  and 
the  greateft  parallax  only  62'. 


i  777,  1 6th  May>  an  Appulse  of  the  Moon  to »  Scorpii. 


Apparent  time  correct. 


D  Weft  limb  pafted  the  meridian 
v  Scorpii  do. 


By  the  arch  of  the  tranfit  inftrument,  the  ftar  was  io'  from  the  limb. 

1779,  1st  May ,  an  Appulse  of  the  Moon  to  Mars  and  Saturn. 
Having  brought  the  Moon's  limb  to  run  along  a  wire  of  declination. 


Apparent  time  correSi . 


The  eaftern  limb  palled  the  vertical  wire 
Saturn  pafted  the  fame  ' 

Saturn  did  not  come  within  the  fcale  of  the  micrometer. 


10.23.09*5 

10.23.21,5 


For  the  right  Ascensions , 


Apparent  time  correft . 


Mars 


Saturn  Pafted  the  meridian  at 

5  Eaftern  limb 


56*34 

57-36 


L  a 


Distances 
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Distances  of  the  Moon  and  Mars. 

Inch. 

Non- 

1  u 

Apparent  time  correSt. 

4*7° 

a 

c8,5  — 

28  40,3 

13.18  42,5 

4.65 

n 

2 1  — 

28.31,1 

26.34)5 

4^5 

_  O  ^  r  _ 

f  Mean  of  the  three  times  and  \ 

11 

15  = 

20.20,7 

\  the  fame  meafure  J  31,53’5 

4^5 

n 

21  — 

2  8.3 1 ? 1 

36-49>5 

4>7° 

u 

05  = 

28.37,7 

41.06,5 

17 79^  3d 

May,  an  _ 

Appulse  of  the  Moon  to  b  Ophiuchi. 

Difference  of  Declination . 

Inch. 

Non. 

t  #/ 

Apparent  lime  correal. 

4.7° 

// 

17  = 

28.09,9 

10.22.58,1 

The  (tar  was  to  the  well  of  the  Moon's  horn  from  which  the  diftance  was 


meafured,  becaufe  the  micrometer  could  not  take  in  the  limb. 

,  „  Apparent  time  correSl. 

-  28.09,9  -  -  10.22.51,1 


Inch.  Non. 

4,60  „  17 


Examination  of  the  Micrometer . 


h 

ill  May,  19.29.  leffer  diameter  of  the  Sun 

mm 

Inch. 

5»2 

n 

Non. 

13 

Again, 

- 

5>2 

n 

15 

Greater  diameter 

5»  2 

n 

23 

Again 

~ 

5*2 

n 

24 

Hence  mean  diameter  -  5,2  ,,  17,5 

There  are  twenty-five  nonius  to  divide  one  twentieth  of  an  inch. 

When  the  limbs  coincided  the  zeros  agreed. 

The  ephemeris  gives  i5'.54",6  for  the  femi-diameter,  therefore  one  nonius 
is  equal  to  o",7294. 


1779,  23f^  November ,  an  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 

Apparent  time  correft. 
h  t  " 

Beginning  -  *  -  12.02.33,0 

Shadow  well  defined  -  -  -  03.36,0 

Ariftarchus  ...  _  10.37,9 

Infula 
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Infula  Ventorum 

Copernicus 

Mare  Vaporum 

Bright  fpot  in  Mare  Vaporum 

Tycho’s  body  touched 

Mare  Serenitatis,  do.  the  border 

Tycho  pa fled 

Mare  Tranquilitatis  touched 
Ariadaeus 

Mare  Serenitatis  parted 
Meerob 

Mare  Crifium  touched 
Do.  parted 

Total  darknefs  by  eye 
By  telefcope 
Do.  end  by  telefcope 
By  eye  - 

Grimaldus  parted 
Ariftarchus 

Infula  Ventorum  touched 

Parted 

Copernicus 

Tycho’s  body  touched 
Parted 

Mare  Crifium  touched 
Palfed 

Mare  Faecunditatis  parted 
End  by  telefcope,  doubtful 
Certain 
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Apparent  time  correft. 
b  ,  „ 

12.14.32,9 

21.18,9 

32.07,8 

34- 27,7 

35*29>7 

35- 47>7 
3  6.52,7 

40.17.6 

4i-37>6 

44.07,6 

51-37.5 

52  37.5 
56  40,4 

13- °°-3  7.5 
01.41,3 

14- 40-13,3 

41.16,3 

43.06,3 

50.42.2 

53.46.2 

54.20.2 
15.02.44,1 

04.56,0 

06.23,0 

32.22.7 

35-55,7 
37*23»6 
39-45*6 
42  00,6 
The 
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The  apparent  times  here  noted  in  thefe  obfervations  were  derived  from 
the  mean  times.  The  difference  between  the  clock  and  mean  time  being 
applied  to  the  hours  fhewn  by  the  clock.  And  as  the  difference  or  equa¬ 
tion  was  derived  from  the  tranfit  inflrument,  here  follows  an  examination 
of  its  pofition. 


¥  ran  fits  over  the  mid¬ 

dle  voire  by  clock. 

Difference  betvoeen  the 
clock  and  mean  time. 

2 2d  November, 
©Weft  Limb 
Eaft  do. 

*>  ,  .< 

23  42.34 

44-53 

Center 

Eqtn.  time 

23-43-43.5 

13-19.5 

i  ft 

— 2.57  to  be  add¬ 
ed  to  all  the  tran¬ 
fit  hours. 

23d  November, 

«  Arietis 

D  Weft  Limb 

D  Eaft  do. 

Rigel 

Bellatrix 

Caftor 

Procyon 
lft  December 

G  Weil  Limb 
Eaft  do. 

9.42.02 

11.38.28 

40.51 

12.50.41 

13.00  01 

i5-o6-5» 

14.05 

23.45.26 

47-47 

Center 

Eqtn.  of  time 

23-46-36*5 

10.17,7 

— 3-°5>8 

Equal  Altitudes  with  the  Quadrant  ivhich  has  only  one  IVire « 


N.  B.  Before  and  after  this  lajl  tranfit. 

Another  altitude  not  moved. 

Rifing  U  limb 

L  limb 
Falling  L  limb 

U  limb 

h 

20. 16.41 
20.19,38,5 

27- 13-27 
27.16.23 

h 

20.23.4V 

20.26.46,5 

27.06.17 

27.09.19 

Center 

Equation  of  equa 

23.46.32,4 

altitudes 

23-4d*32»4 
+  4.37 

23-46*36»77 

1780, 
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Apparent  time  correft . 
h  .  . 

1780,  18th  February,  d  Eaft  limb  pafted  the  meridian  -  10.39.31,6 

15th  April,  Weft  limb  paft  the  meridian  -  -  9.17.34 


§th  August ,  an  Appulse  of  the  Moon  to  Jupiter. 

3)  Weft  limb  pafted  a  circle  of  the  meridian 
Jupiter's  weftern  limb  - 

Eaftern  do.  - 

Center  - 

D  Weft  limb  -  * 

Jupiter's  center  ------ 

D  -  ... 

Jupiter's  centre  -  - 

Jupiter  - 

5) 

Jupiter 

D 


7.14.44 

14.48 
34.58 

18.49 
CO.53 
25.06 

25-19 

42.31 

43.08 

51.21 

52*15 

8.42.22 

44.42 


The  difference  of  declination  of  Jupiter  and  the  neareft  horn  of  the 


Moont  was 

9/.oi//,4  at 

7.28.40 

Distances  of  Limbs. 

i4-33>2 

15.01,5 

15*32>7 

16.25,9 

17.06,5 

30.58,6 

•  O  »•  0* 

7.32.12 

35-36 

38-53 

44-31 

48.l6 

8-35-49 

Observations 
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Observations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitude  of  the  Treasury  Gate  in 

Fort  William  in  Bengal. 


Face  Eaft 

Face  Weft. 

Mean  or 
obfcrved 
altitude. 

Equations. 

Altitude 
cor  re  FI. 

Declination. 

Latitude. 

<0 

g  * 

1!.  s? 

O' 

^  s 

<3  ~ 

^3  s 

0  ,  h 

0  ,  /, 

0  -  „ 

/' 

,,  ■+ 

//  “ 

G  /  // 

0  / 

O  i  n 

7  Tauri 

89-57*37»3 

89. 58.1 6 

89-57.56,6 

0 

2-34 

0-43 

89.57.54-7 

22.30.56,4 

22.33.01,7 

— 

+ 

— 

t  Tauri 

88.41.47 

88.42.28 

88.42.07,5 

1,2 

0,82 

A 

0,63 

88.42.06,5 

2 1. 1  5.26,2 

19,7 

0  Tauri 

89.09.49,7 

89.1 1.04 

89.10.26,9 

0,7 

1 

0,95 

o-39 

89.10.25,1 

21.43.46,5 

21,4 

+ 

+ 

'(  Tauri 

88.25.48,8 

88.26.45,0 

88.26.16,9 

1,4 

0,7 

o-7 

88.26.16,9 

20.59.23 

06,1 

+ 

4- 

132  Tauri 

88.05.07,9 

88.04.1  7 

88.04.42,5 

2,9 

1,1 1 

1,05 

88.04.41,8 

24.28.25,9 

07,7 

+ 

+ 

h  Geminorum 

89.18.1 1,7 

89.1  7.08 

89.17.39,8 

0,6 

0,1 6 

1,49 

89.17.39,8 

23.15.25,3 

05,1 

+ 

+ 

Ij.  Geminorum 

89.57.17,3 

89.55.58,0 

89.56.37,6 

0 

0,44 

2,03 

89.56.40,4 

22.36.32,7 

13,1 

+ 

+ 

v  Geminorum 

87.46.28,2 

87.47.!  7 

87.46.52,6 

2,2 

0,84 

2,6 

87.46.53,8 

20.20.00,3 

0,62 

Mean  - 

22.33.09,4 

+ 

— 

— 

Aldeberam 

83.29.09,7 

6,7 

0,82 

0,63 

89.29.03,2 

16.02.58  N. 

22.33.54-8 

— 

+ 

Rigel 

58.57.52,2 

33-7 

5-i 

0,1 2 

58.57.13,8 

8.28.15,9s. 

34-30-3 

— 

-h 

a.  Orion 

74.47.00 

1 5-3 

2,2 

1,28 

74.46.43,8 

7.20.57  N. 

34.13,8 

+ 

+ 

7  Geminorum 

84.00.29,9 

6,0 

2,5 

2,00 

84.00.28,4 

16.34.11  N. 

33-47-6 

+ 

— 

Syrius 

51.00.43,5 

45-5 

4,6 

2-75 

51.00.00 

1 6.25.04,3  S. 

34-15-7 

Mean  - 

22.34.07,4 

-f 

— 

Capella 

66.47.1 8 

23-5 

6,8 

0,06 

66.47.00,3 

45.45.12-5 

22.32.12,8 

+ 

+ 

/3  Tauri 

84.0  S.  43 

5,6 

2,4 

0,37 

84.08.40,2 

28.24.08 

48,2 

+ 

+ 

136  Tauri 

84.59.37,1 

4,8 

1,2 

1,2 

84.59.34,7 

27.32.27,1 

01,8 

+ 

+ 

6  Aurig* 

75.21.42,? 

15,0 

2,4 

1,2 

4. 

75.21.31,4 

37-io-34 

05,4 

e  Geminorum 

87.12.30 

2,9 

0,4 

2,6 

87.12.29,5 

25.19.52,4 

11,7 

Mean  - 

2  2.32.16 

N  B.  Face 
eaft.  15  th 
Jan.  1779, 
when  the  ba¬ 
rometer  was 
30,05,  and 
the  thermo¬ 
meter  63,5. 


Face  weft 
19th  Jan. 
when  the  ba¬ 
rometer  was 
30,05,  and 
the  thermo¬ 
meter  65,  a- 
greeably  to 
which  the 
refradion  is 
taken. 


Mean  of  the  laft  two  fets. 
Double  collimation,  or  difference  of  the  laft  two  fets. 

Latitude  by  the  whole. 


*2.33.1 1,7 


1.51,4 


22.33.10,55 

TRIVATOORE . 
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T  R1VATOOR  E. 


Observations  hj  T.  D.  P.  1783. 


Day. 

0  On  the  meridian,  December  5,  -» 

0  On  the  meridian,  December  6, 

Daily  gain 


23-33-52j5>  fiow  26.07,5 
23-35,53»1>  24-06,9 

2.00,6 


The  equation  of  equal  altitudes  was  applied. 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite. 


6th  December,  by  watch  emerged  -  6.31.53 

Too  flow  at  noon  -  26-07,3 

Gain  till  obfervation  -  —  34,4 

Emerfion  -  6.57.25,9 

Ephemeris  -  1.36.52,0 

Longitude  in  time  -  5-20.33,9 

oil / 

in  degrees  -  80.08.28,5 


0  On  the  meridian,  December  28 
Equation  of  E.  A. 


23.26.37 
—  1,9 

/  n 

23-26.35,1,  flow  33.24,9 


VOL.  1. 
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0  On 
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G  On  the  meridian,  December  30  -  23*23*40,3 

Equation  of  E.  A.  -  -  —  1,9 


23  23-38>4j  flow  36.2it6 

Daily  lofs  -  88",4 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s first  Satellite. 


29th  December,  by  watch  emerged 

Too  flow  at  noon 

Lofs  till  obfervation  at  88,4 


0.27.07 

33-24>9 

25,8 


Emerfion 

Ephemeris 


7.00.57,7 


1 .40.44,0 


Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 

The  mean  of  the  two  longitudes 


5.20.13,7 

o  /  // 

80.03.24,6 
80.05.5  6,5 


The  diflance  between  the  flag  in  the  fort,  and  the  place  of  obfervation  at 
Trivatoore ,  was  determined  by  a  long  bafe  meafured  in  the  fands,  and  by 
taking  angles  for  trigonometrical  calculations. 

Madras  flag,  diflance  -  -  2787,1  feet. 

Bearing  S.  10.33.50  W. 

Which  give  difference  of  Longitude  50", 5. 

Latitude  4'.30",7. 


V  1  P  E  R  E  E. 

Having  borrowed  the  quadrant  that  Mr.  Hurst  ufed  in  the  tranfit  of 
Venus ,  I  was  defired  not  to  alter  its  line  of  collimation  till  I  had  determin¬ 
ed 
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cd  the  quantity  of  error :  thofe  obfervations  are  in  the  tables  of  latitude.  It 
was  ufed  in  the  furvey  to  Calcutta . 

As  I  intended  to  obferve  at  this  place,  I  determined  its  diftance  from  the 
fort  as  accurately  as  I  could  by  trigonometry.  The  refult  is : 

Madras  flag,  diftance  -  -  8072,2  feet. 

Bearing  -  -  S.  23.15,00  E. 

Which  give  difference  of  Latitude  31  ",5 

MADRAS . 


Latitude  of  Trivatore ,  fee  table 
Madras  fouth  of  it 


Latitude  of  Viperee ,  fee  table 
Madras  fouth  of  it 


Mean  13. 04. 3158 
Longitude  of  Trivatoore ,  mean 
Madras  weft  of  it 


Latitude 


Latitude 


Longitude 


13.09.00,4 

—  4*3°>7 

13.  4.29,7 

13*°5*°5j4 
—  3L5 

13*°4-33>9 

1. 

80.0  5.56,5 

—  00.50,5 

80.05.0  6,0 


WUNGO  LE,  1782,  commonly  called  ONGOLE. 
Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 

14th  November,  double  altitudes  of  the  pole,  with  the  fmall  fextant  made 
by  Ramsden,  and  the  artificial  horizon. 

M  2 


Watch 
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IVatcb. 

Angles. 

9.  l6. 1  2 

34-45-30 

21.00 

47-3° 

►  thefe  were  with  the  fmall  fextant 

31.00 

45-30  _ 

49.00 

46.30, 

this  was  with  the  large  fextant* 

9.29.18 

34.46.15 

17,23.08 

-f*  2.40 

*  beneath  meridian. 

—  2.58 

refra61ion. 

17.22.50 

meridian  altitude. 

1.51.13 

polar  diflance. 

15-31-37 

Latitude. 

16th  November,  with  the  oftant  double  altitudes  of  the  Sun. 

Upper  L. 

Lower  L. 

12.00.28 

O  f  it 

1 11. 51. CO 

O  s  *, 

2.24 

54.OO 

4.14 

1 10,48.20  M.  A, 

5-4i 

1 1 1.56.00  M. 

A. 

6.36 

1 10.47.00 

Obferved  altitude 

55-41-05 

Ref.  and  par. 

00 

1 

a 

Meridian  altitude  correct 

55-40.31 

Declination 

S.  18.49.05 

Co.  Latitude 

74.29.36 

Latitude 

i5-3°-24 

1784,  The 
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♦  784,  The  Latitude  obferved  by  T.  D.  P.  (fee  obfervations  at  large)  was. 

This  is  inferted  only  to  bring  to  tell  the  accuracy  of  the  oftant,  which  is 
mentioned  (page  58)  in  the  introduftion :  and  it  appears,  that  by  a  fingle  ob- 
fervation  made  with  it,  the  Latitude  was  determined  within  i'.8". 

It  ferves  alfo  to  fliew  that,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  take  double  alti¬ 
tudes  of  fo  faint  a  Itar,  in  low  latitudes,  even  the  polar  ftar  may  be  ufed  to 
great  advantage :  and  in  thefe  hot  climates  the  ftars  only  can  be  employed, 
for  the  Suns  heat  at  noon,  after  a  long  march,  is  really  not  to  be  borne  by 
any  conftitution. 


MA  SUL  I  PAT  AM,  1782.  By  T.  D.  P. 

27th  October,  0  diameter  forward  33, 7  then  fet  the  fpeculum  to  90°,  and 

backward  32,  jlhifted  the  index  back. 

Double  altitudes  of  the  Sun's  lower  limb,  taken  with  the  Hadley’s  o£lant 
and  the  artificial  horizon. 


Watch. 

A  ,  „ 

Angles. 

d  $  n 

12.19.21 

120.52.20 

2O.32 

120.55.20 

28.17 

121.21.00 

3°.4° 

121.23.30 

31-38 

121.24.00 

32-34 

121.25.40  Meridian. 

34-23 

121.23  20 

Obferved 
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Obferved  meridian  altitude 

L.  L.  60.42.50 

Error  of  quadrant 

—  30 

Semi-diameter  - 

—  d~  16. 10 

Ref.  and  par. 

—  27 

Altitude 

60.58.03 

Declination 

S.  12.51.09 

Co.  Latitude 

73-49-12 

Latitude 

16.10.48 

28th  0£lober,  quadrant  the  fame  as  above. 

The  mode  the  fame,  double  altitude 

-  120.45.00 

Meridian  altitude  correct 

60.37.42 

Declination 

S.  13.11.55 

Co.  Latitude 

73-49-37 

Latitude 

16.10.23 

lit  November,  0  diameter,  34  forwards,  Ithen 

fet  the  fpeculum  t 

33  backwards,  390° 

'Time.  Upper  L.  Lower  L. 

A 

0  N 

12.14.5  6 

119.13.1° 

15.33 - 118.04.30  M.  A. 

16.11  119.14.50  M.  A. 

Obferved  meridian  altitude 

«  /  // 

59-19-5° 

Ref.  and  par. 

—  30 

Error  of  quadrant 

—  30 

Meridian  altitude 

59.18.5° 

Declination 

s.  14-30-45 

Co.  Latitude 

73-49-35 

Latitude 

-  l6.10.25 

The 
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The  fame  day  Lieutenant  Humphrys  obferved  with  a  fextant  made  by 
Ramsden,  about  four  inches  radius;  he  made  the  angles  of  the  lower  limb 
i  i8°.09'.go",  and  the  error  of  his  quadrant  was  — 2',  which  gave  the  lati¬ 
tude  i6°.h,.05/'.  This  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  teft  of  the  indruments, 
but  it  was  not  a  fair  one,  and  yet  the  refult  is  clofer  than  could  be  expected, 
confidering  the  difficulty  of  reading  the  fmall  one. 


Mean  of  three  latitudes  with  oQant  -  i6°.io'.32" 


O  On  meridian,  06tober  29th,  f  00.04.56  too  faff 

,  „  „  , - 30th,  I  00.08. 36, 5 

By  the  fmall  watch, 

- 31ft,  I  00.12.37 

November  iff,  ^00.16.36,5 


4.56 

8.36,5 

12.37 

16.36,5 


Examination  of  the  large  watch  ufed  at  the  obfervation  of  Jupiter  s  Satellite. 
29th  Oflober,  altered  the  fpring  and  fet  it  a-going  at  one  o’clock. 

Small  Watch .  Large  Watch. 

A  ,  „ 

22.37.OO 

8.23,2 

- - - h  /  //  /  11 

22.28.36,8  22.34.42  too  fad  -  6.05,2 

b  .  . 

November  1  ft,  -  1.46.00 

Too  fall  -  -  0.16.54 

Solar  time  -  -  1.29.06  1.35.57,5  too  faff  -  6.51,5 

Therefore  in  51  hours  folar  time  the  large  watch  gained  46//,3. 


Oflober  29th 
Too  fall 

Solar  time 
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An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  Ji rst  Satellite. 

iff  November,  by  watch  emerged 

At  Iaft  obfervation,  too  fall 
Gained  afterwards  at  46",% 


#  ## 

7.27.20 

—06.51,5 
—  05,3 


Emerfion 

Ephemeris 


7.20.23,2 

1.56.15 


Longitude  in  time  -  5.24.08,2 

o  /  n 

in  degrees  -  81.02.03 

The  obfervations  before  written  were  made  at  the  Chief’s  garden.  The 
Fort  flag  was  diftant  2', 5"  in  a  ftrait  line,  and  bore  S.  by.  E.  which  give 

difference  of  Longitude  -  -  -|-  30 

Latitude  -  —  2.28 

Longitude  of  Gardens  -  81.  2.03 

+  3° 


Longitude  of  Flag  -  81.  2.33 

Latitude  of  Gardens  -  16.10.32 

—  2.28 


Latitude  of  the  Flag  -  16.08.04 

PEDDAPOORE ,  1784. 

Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 

a.  Serpentis ,  on  the  meridian,  June  18th 
Do.  19th 


9-3  6-45 
9-28-57?5 


7'47>5 

Acceleration  for  the  time  -  4 .09,4 


Lofs  in  one  day  -  3.385! 
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0  On  the  meridian,  June  18, 


2 3 - 5 1  * 4 7>75>  flow  '  8.12,25 


yin  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite . 

The  planet  was  extremely  bright,  and  the  Belts  diftinft  and  clear;  the 
glafs  perfectly  heady. 


19th  June,  by  watch  changed  colour 


Immerged 
Too  (low  at  noon 
Lofs  to  obfervation  at  219 

Immerfion 

Ephemeris 


r  rf 

15.16.22 

15.18.38 

4-  8.12,25 
+  2.21 

15.29.11,25 
10.00. 13 


Longitude  in  time 


5.28.58,25 

o  III 

in  degrees  -  82.14.34 

From  the  obfervations  at  Calcutta ,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  longitudes  derived  from  obfervations  of  immerfions  and 
emerfions. 


The  mean  of  longitudes,  10  in  number,  derived  from  obfer¬ 
vations  of  immerfions,  with  an  18  inch  refleflor,  was 
Of  emerfions  (2)  with  the  fame  inftrument 
The  fingle  immerfion  with  Dollond's  triple  obje£t  glafs  is 
The  mean  of  4  emerfions  with  the  fame 
Difference  by  the  refleflor  ... 

By  Dollond's  refra£tor 
The  mean  of  all  the  immerfions  (11) 

Emerfions  (6) 

x  Difference 

\  \ 

N 


5*53'53>7  7 
5-53*43>  4 
5-53  57*  8 

5*53*  3.  9 

o.  0.10,77 

0.00.54,90 

5*53*54»13 
5*53* 1 7>  4 

36>73 

As 


Vol.  I. 
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As  the  glafs  with  which  the  obfervation  was  made  differed  from  both, 
the  difference  derived  from  the  whole  is  to  be  preferred,  and  fo  9'. 25"  are  to 
be  fubtrabted  from  this,  to  compare  it  with  the  other  places,  which  were  all 
emerfions,  and  then  the  longitudes  of  Peddapore  by  emerfions  will  be 
82°.05'.i9". 

KO  S  S  IM  KO  TTAt  1782. 

Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 


9U1  Qftober,  double  altitudes  of  Jupiter  from  the  artificial  horizon. 

fo  t  *  0  . 

7.47.00.  —  55.10.00 

bin 

48.36  — 

54.28.50 

Jupiter's  R.  A.  at  the  time 

17.32.06,7 

49 *57  — 

54.01.20 

Declination  do. 

S.23.12.10 

50.58  — 

53*37* 10 

G  R.  A.  at  do. 

13.00.24,8 

52.02  — 

53.13.10 

Latitude 

17.42.30 

5305  — 

52.50  00 

Derived  from  the  obferved 
mulchillie  and  Sobaurum. 

latitudes  of  El- 

\  /  \  ■  •  ♦  ,  r 

7,50. 16  Mean,  26.56.43  Apparent  altitude. 


»  i  i 


—  1.51  Ref. 

26.54.52 

•'  '  '  »  £  .  \J  y 

h 

From  the  above  data  the  planet  had  paffed  the  meridian 

3*i<6*37>3 

Jupiter's  R.  A. 

17.32.06,7 

.  1  •  ...  *  i  *  i.  /  •  r , 

20.48.44 

O  R.  A. 

1300.25 

Time 

7.48.19 

Watch 

7.50.16 

Too  fall 

The  watch  gained  12"  daily  by  the  meridian  of  Vizacpatam . 

i-57 

%  A 


An 
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An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  frst  Satellite. 


9th  Otlober,  by  clock  emerged  -  -  7.11.45 

Too  fad  at  the  obfervation  -  ■ —  1.57 

Emerfion  -  7.09.43 

Ephemeris  -  1.38.00 


Longitude  in  time  -  -  5.31.48 

o  III 

in  degrees  -  82.57.00 


F  I  Z  A  CPA  T  A  1782. 
Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  second  Satellite. 


3d  O&ober,  emerged 

—  f'  d 

Ephemeris 

8.30.58 

2.57.20 

i  —  •  *  n 

Longitude 

83°.24'.3o". 

5-33-38 

An  Immersion  of  Jupiter’s  third  Satellite . 

h  ,  „ 

7th  O&ober,  immerfion  -  -  8*9-57 

The  time  was  fhewn  by  Mr.  Russell’s  time-keeper,  which  was  made  by 
Arnold,  and  was  regulated  by  the  meridian  line  in  his  hall. 

7  tli  September ,  an  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  frst  Satellite. 

By  T.  D.  P.  1784. 

*  .  * 

7th  September,  by  watch  emerged  -  -  8.23.38 

Sky  remarkably  clear  and  glafs  heady.  Full  fplendor  -  25.40 

N  2 


Observations 
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Observations  for  ti  m  e . 

h 

»  i0 

7th  September,  0  U.  L.  22.22.25^  %  arc^  9° 


22.25^ 

24.48J 


2  fouthern  ftars 
N.  B.  Refraction  -j-  50' 


54-48  J  96 

Latitude  by  2  northern  flars}  See  obfervations  at  large 

under  Vizacpatam. 

True  Latitude 
Error  of  Collimation 
©  Declination  for  the  time  and  place 

From  the  above  data  the  time  was 

By  the  watch 
The  watch  too  flow 


Zenith  Dijlatice. 

O  4  40 

41.29.20 
D,  S.D.  Non. 

44.Ol.Ol 

o  /  11 

17*44*33»4 

17-38-46,5 

17  41.45 
4-02.58 

N.  5.30.39 

*  .  . 

21.17.15,5 

20-  23.36,5 
53-39 


Day- 

Middle  Wire. 

b  .  . 

Upper  Wire . 

h  .  „ 

8th  September,  «  Aquilla  nflng 

7'01*!3 

7.O3.16 

falling 

8.07.35 

8.O5.3O 

b 

On  the  meridian 

7.34.24 

7.34.23  = 

7-34-*3>5 

Paflage  by  calculation 

- 

8.29.55,5 

Watch  too  flow 

*■* 

55-32 

8 th  September ,  ©  Zenith  Distance . 


Zenith  Dijlance. 

*  .  „ 

Z).  5.Z).  Non. 

O  ,  * 

O  L.  19.13.55 

\90- 

56.59.2O 

©  U.  16.06 

1 96 

60.O3.O5  - 

56-59-23 

U.  16.49 

\9° 

—  56.18.20 

L.  19.  co 

J  96 

60.OO.O7  - 

-  56.18.04,6 

U.  21.57 

\  9° 

55.05.00 

L.  24.09 

J  96 

58.O3.OO  - 

55.04.41,2 

U.  25.18 

\9Q- 

—  54.18.00 

L.  27.28 

/  96 

57.O3.2O 

-  54.17.i2, 7 

39.20.20 

Mean, 

-  55.40.' 00,3 

Q  Declination 


l 
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q  Declination 
Latitude 


N.  5.09.42 

17.41.45 


From  the  above  data,  time 


Watch 
Watch  flow 


f 

Therefore  the  watch  loft  in  22.57 
And  confequently  daily 


Day. 

8  at 

7 

Difference, 


20.17.30 

19.20.20 

57.10 

21 1,0 

221,0 


7.34.23,5  watch  too  flow 

8.23.38  the  emerfion  happened 

23.10.45,5  lofs  in  this  time,  at  221 

Therefore  flow  at  emerfion 
Emerfion  by  watch 


55-27*9 


°-55-32>° 

3*33 

5*-59 

8.23.38 


Time  of  emerfion 
Ephemeris 


9-15-37 

3.42.56 


Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


5-32-4i 

o  /  // 

83.10.15 


October  23  d,  an  Observation  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite ,  by  Mr.  Maxton. 

The  glafs  the  fame  as  mine;  and  the  watch  corrected  by  Mr.  Russel’s 
meridian  line. 

„  ,  f  *  ,  ,, 

Emerfion  by  watch  -  10.  5.30 

Watch  faft  -  —  6.05 


Emerfion 

Ephemeris 

Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


9-59-25 

4.26.08 

5-33- 1 7 

83.19.15 


This 
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This  was  the  inftant  of  firft  appearance,  as  well  as  Lieut.  Colf.  brook e*s, 
who  obferved  the  fame  at  Vizianagarum  palace. 


Longitude  by  T.  D.  P. 
by  M. 


83.10.15 

83-1915 


Mean  -  83.14.45 


Mr.  Russell  alfo  made  an  obfervation,  which  I  do  not  ufe,  becaufe  he 
noted  the  time  of  full  fplendor,  which  is  uncertain ;  it  follows : 

h  .  , 

16th  O&ober,  Watch  faft  at  noon  -  1.43,5 

gained  daily  -  56", 5 

Add  its  gain  to  the  obfervation  .  -  18,5 


Watch  faft 

Time  of  full  fplendor 

Time  of  obfervation 
Ephemeris 

Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


—  2.02 

8.  4*39 


8.  2.37 
2.29.17 


5-33,2° 

O  /  II 

83.20.00 


B  E  E  M  U  L  IV  I  L  S  1784. 

Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke. 

*  .  , 

23.40-23,15 

+  ,6o 

/  11 

i9-36>25 
©  On 


©  On  meridian,  Auguft  7th 
Equation  of  E.  A. 


23.40.23,75  flow 
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O  On  meridian,  Auguft  12th 
Equation  of  E.  A. 


23.22.30  ,5 

+  0-75 

23.22.31,25  flow 

Lofs  in  5  days 
Daily  lofs 


/  // 

3  7*28,75 

17.52,50 
3*34,  5 


Immersion  of  Jupiter’s  second  Satellite . 

This  was  his  firft  obfervation. 

b  •  „ 

8th  Auguft,  by  watch  immerged  -  -  12.33.20 

Too  flow  at  noon  -  -  19-3^j25. 

Lofs  to  the  obfervation,  at  2 14", 5  -  1.55,  2 


Immerfion  -  12.54.51,45 

Ephemeris  -  7.20.50 

■■  ■  y 

Longitude  in  time  -  5*34*01,45 

o  /  // 

in  degrees  -  83.30.15,00 

August  \%thy  by  T.  D.  P. 

h 

Jupiter's  firft  fatellite  vanifhed  by  the  watch  -  -  11.32.28 

6  or  8  feconds  before  the  time  noted  it  had  not  changed  colour:  a  cloud 
came  on,  and  hid  it  for  about  8  feconds,  and  when  it  was  gone,  the  fatellite 
had  vanifhed. 


August  20th,  by  T.  D.  P. 

b  ,  „ 

Jupiter's  firft  fatellite  vanifhed  by  the  watch  -  14.2.30 

The  fky  was  clear,  the  glafs  fteady :  here  I  expefted  what  happened,  and 
was  on  my  guard.  The  fatellite  vanifhed  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  body, 
i.  e.  before  the  contafl,  and  without  changing  colour. 


O  On 
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Day . 


O  On  meridian,  Auguft  19th 
Equation  of  E.  A. 

19th 


23-57*l3>25 
+  1*  5 

23-57-14»75 


/  // 

2-45»25 


Immediately  before  this  obfervation,  the  watch  was  fet  forward  one  hour 
without  flopping  it.  By  comparing  this  with  the  obfervation  of  the  12th* 
the  watch  loft  daily,  3'-36",6. 

The  foregoing  obfervation  of  time  is  only  of  ufe  for  the  erroneous  immer- 
fions  of  the  13th  and  20th. 


Day. 

©  On  meridian,  Auguft  27th 
Equation  of  E.  A.. 

27th 

Day. 

©  On  meridian,  Auguft  29th 
Equation  of  E.  A. 


23.41.26,35 
4*  2,1 


/  // 


23.41.28,6  flow  -  18.31,4 


23-35-17)5 
4"  2)4 


23-35-19>9  flow 


i  u 

24.40,1 


Daily  lofs  -  3,-04,,»4 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite ,  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke. 

a 

29th  Auguft,  by  watch  emerged 

Too  flow  at  noon  after  the  obfervation 
Lofs  after  the  obfervation 


12.27.00 
4"  24.40,1 

—  1-25,5 


Emerfion  - 
Ephemeris 

Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


12.50.14,6 

7-i6-33 

5-33-41.6 

O  /  // 

83.25.1 6 

Observations 
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Observations  by  T.  D.  P. 


©  On  the  meridian,  September  2 
Equation  of  E.  A. 


23.20.47 
+  02,5 

1,1  /  n 

23.20.49 ,5  flow  -  39.10,5 


©  Altitude,  5th  September  -  21.53.55,5 

Refra&ion  and  parallax 
Collimation 


*7*UZS 
• —  20 


+  51 


67.32.06 


©  Declination  at  the  time  and  place 

Latitude 


6.14.26 

17*53*32 


From  which  data  the  time  was  -  22.41.10,0 

1  n 

By  the  watch  -  21.53.55,5  flow  -  47.20,5 

Whence  the  daily  lofs  was  -  167", 7 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  frst  Satellite. 

The  fky  clear  of  clouds,  and  the  glafs  fteady,  but  the  vapours  had  a  per¬ 
ceptible  motion  through  the  telefcope.  The  belts  were  very  diftinft. 


Yol.  I. 


O 


5th 
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5th  September,  by  watch  emerged 

- 

14.00.35 

N.  B.  Full  fplendor  14.2.15.  Too  flow  at  the  altitude  of  the 

* 

O  taken  after  the  obfervation  - 

+4  7-2°>5 

Lofs  after  the  obfervation,  at  167  ",7 

—  54>4 

» 

Emerfion 

14.47.01,1 

r  e . 

Ephemeris 

Longitude  in  time 

5-33-25A 

•  V  '  V  * 

in  degrees 

0  /  // 

83.21 .18 

Observations  by  Lieutenant  Cole erooke. 

O  On  the  meridian,  September  29th 

k 

23.38.27,6 

Equation  of  E.  A. 

+  5>  4 

23-38*33>°  flow 

/  // 

-  21.27,0 

Equation  of  time 

23.49.46,4 

- -  flow 

- 

0  On  the  meridian,  Oftober  lft 

23.32.17,3 

Equation  of  E.  A. 

+  5.7 

23.32.23,0  flow 

/  // 

-  27-37>° 

Equation  of  time 

23.49.08,6 
.  ,  - - flow 

-  l6-45>6 

Daily  lofs  on  folar  time  ~  3'. 05",! 


An 
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An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite. 


30th  September,  by  watch  emerged  -  -  9.15.10 

Too  flow  at  noon  -  -f-21.27 

Lofs  till  obfervation,  at  i85",t  -  -J-  1.15 

Emerfion  -  9*37*52 

Ephemeris  -  4.05.02 

Longitude  in  time  -  5*32*50 

O  /  II 

in  degrees  -  83.12.30 


I  fufpefl  that  a  miftake  was  committed  in  writing  down  the  time,  and 

a  ^  t  o 

that  it  ought  to  have  been  9.16.10*  But  this  is  as  it  is  entered  in  the 
original  book. 

13th  O&ober,  at  i'.48"  fet  the  watch  forward  one  hour  without  flopping  it. 

h  t  H 

O  On  the  meridian,  Oftober  15th  -  23*51*53»5 

Equation  of  E.  A.  -  +  6,8 

'  /  u 

23.52.00,3  flow  -  7.59,7 

Equation  of  time  -  "ZAS’S1*!  fail  -  6.28,6 

The  obfervation  of  the  O  paflage  over  the  meridian  was  not  taken  on  the 
next  day  after  the  emerfion  as  ufual,  and  between  the  17th  and  18th  the 
watch  ran  down,  therefore  the  rate  is  afcertained  from  the  mean  time,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  29th  September,  and  ill  October. 

O  2 


And 
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And  the  watch  loft  by  the  ift  -  173,6  daily. 

by  the  2d  -  174>7 

Mean  -  174,2 

Daily  variation  -  +ll»5 

Daily  lofs  on  folar  time  -  185,7 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s^?r^  Satellite. 


i6ih  ODober,  by  watch  emerged 

Too  flow  at  noon 

Lofs  till  obfervation  at  185" 

:7 

7-53-35 

+  7-59.7 
-f-  1.01,9 

Emerfion 

- 

8.02.36,6 

Ephemeris 

- 

2.29.17,0 

Longitude  in  time 

- 

5-33-j9.6 

in  degrees 

m 

0  /  // 

83-19-54 

Result  of  the  Observation  of  Longitude. 

29th  Auguft,  Colebrooke  -  83.25.16 

5th  September,  Pearse  -  83.21.18 

30th  do.  COLEBROOKE  -  82.i2.3O 

16th  OCtober,  Colebrooke  -  83.19.54 

83.25.l6 

83.2i.l8 

rejected. 

83.19.54 

Mean  -  83.19.44,5  83.22.09,3 

VIZ  I A  N  A  G  A  R  U  M  PALACE. 

An  Observation  of  Jupiter’s  second  Satellitei  by  T.  D.  P. 

h  ,  .. 

22d  OCtober,  by  watch  emerged  -  -  7.16.06 

Full  fplendor  -  18.18 

Observations 
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Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke. 


*  Fumulhoot  rifing 
falling 

*  On  the  meridian 
By  calculation 

0  On  the  meridian,  2 2d 

Equation  of  E.  A. 


23d  O&ober,  *  Fumulhoot  rifing 

falling 

*  On  the  meridian 
By  calculation 


0  On  the  meridian,  23d 

Equation  of  E.  A. 


From  the  above,  daily  lofs 


Equal  Altitudes. 

A  ,  * 

7.48.IO 

9.44.25 

8.46.17,5 

S-54*35>5 

h  .  . 

23-5°-  *4>5 

+  7>o 

23  50.21,5  flow 

*  .  . 

7-51-39 

9.29.05 

8.40.22 

8.50.46,2  flow 
b 

23.48.10.3 

+  7>6 

23.48.17.3  flow 
125^2 


An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s^r^  Satellite. 
By  watch  emerged  -  - 


/  // 

8.18 


/  a 

9-38-5 


/  // 
10.24,2 


/  II 
11.42,7 


22d 
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2 2d  O&ober,  Jupiter's  fecond  Satellite  emerged 

By  Fumvlhooty  watch  flow 
*  . 

Lofs  in  1.30  after  emerfion,  at  125,2 

Emerfion 

Ephemeris 


/ 

7. 16  06 
-f*  8.18 

—  07,8 

7.24.16,2 

1.49.57 


Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


5-34* 1 9>2 

o  /  // 

83.34-48,0 


23d  October,  Jupiter's  firft  Satellite  emerged 

By  I  umulhoot  too  flow 
b  . 

Lofs  in  1.8  after  Fimulhoot  pafled  at  125,2 

Emerfion 

Ephemeris 

Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


9- 48.55 
-j-10.24,6 

-f-06,0 

9-59-25>6 
4. 26. 08,0 

5*33  -i7»6 

o  III 

83  19-54)0 


Mr.  Maxton  obferved  this  at  Vizacpatam ,  and  the  two  obfervations 
{hew  only  39"  difference  of  longitude ;  but  the  high  hill  that  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  palace  bore  from  Beemulwilsa ,  N.  8°. 25'  E.  and  by  trigono¬ 
metry  its  diftance  was  22,978  miles;  therefore  it  lay  north  of  Beemulwilsa 
19'. 28"  and  eaft  2'. 52".  The  palace  lies  i2/.20,,,3  to  the  north  by  obferva¬ 
tions  at  large,  and  therefore  to  the  eaft  T.48".  But  Beemulwilsa  lies  to 
the  eaft  of  Vizacpatam.  Mr.  Maxton ’s  eye,  it  may  be  prefumed,  is  not 
fo  quick  as  Lieutenant  Colebrooke’s,  and  will  fuffice  to  account  for  the 

difference ; 
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difference ;  for,  by  a  particular  furvey  round  thefe  parts,  Vizianagur  fort 
does  lie  6',^6"  eaft  of  Vizacpatam. 


JSARRAINP  0  OR. 


Which,  by  the  table  of  the  route,  lies  weft  of  Vizi  ana  gar  um  palace  2'. 
Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke  for  Time. 


O  On  the  meridian  Oflober  31ft 
Equation 


November  1ft 
Equation 


23.36.04,3 

+  6,4 

23.36. 10,7  flow 


23-34*39>5 

+  6,8 


23-34-4 6,3  flow 


Daily  lofs 


/  // 

23  49>3 


25*13>7 


1.24,4 


An  Observation  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite. 

Sky  remarkably  clear,  and  glafs  fteady. 

31ft  O&ober,  emerged  by  watch 
Too  flow  at  noon 
Lofs  till  obfervation  at  84", 4 


/  a 

6.OO.45 

23-49*3 

22,5 


Emerfion  -  6.24.56,8 

Ephemeris  -  51.26 

5-33-3°, 3 

©  I  II 

83.22.42,0 


Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


KALINGA- 


/ 


io  4 
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K  A  L  I N  G  A  P  A  T  A  Mt  1784. 


Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke  for  Time. 


©  On  meridian,  November  7th  - 

0 

Equation  of  E.  A. 

p  Cafliopaeae  on  the  meridian 
By  calculation 

Therefore  the  watch  loft  i'.i 6", 9 


23.50.56,5 

+  6,8 

■  _______  t  n 

23.51.03,3  flow  -  -  8.56,7 

8.49.48 

900.01,6  flow  -  -  10.13,6 

in  9  hours,  and  205", 06  daily. 


N.  B.  The  watch  had  run  down  on  the  5th,  and  the  weather  wa s  changing 
from  dry  to  cloudy,  which  ended  in  rain. 


For  Longitude. 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite . 

Glafs  fteady,  atmofphere  rather  thick 

^  .  . 

By  watch  emerged  -  8.13.35 


Too  flow  by  the  ftar  -  - 

The  ftar  pafled  after  the  emerflon  36';  lofs  for  that  time 

4-10.13,6 

— 

Emerflon 

Ephemeris 

8.23.43,5 

2.47.01,0 

Longitude  in  time 

5*36.42,5 

O  III 

in  degrees  -  84.10.37,5 

IE  C  HAP  0  ORE, 
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I  E  C  II  A  P  0  0  R  E,  1782. 

Observations  by  T.  D,  P. 

Double  altitudes  of  Jupiter ,  with  the  ofitant  and  artificial  horizon. 

h 


'Time. 


Angles. 

8.10.03  —  ,  64.28.10  Jupiter's  R.  A.  at  the  time  -  17.21.46,6 

o  I  II 

Declination  -  23.02.04*8. 

^  /  n 

O  R.  A.  at  the  time  -  11.55.08,2 


i3-°3  —  63’3°*0° 
15.08  —  62.45.20 

18.53  —  61.50.30 


8.14.17  Mean  31.34.15 
Ref.  -  1.34 


Latitude  by  Colebrooke  1784,  fee  Table. 

o  /  II 

See  obfervations  at  large  -  19.06.45 


31.32.41 


From  the  above  data,  Jupiter  had  pafied  the  meridian  2.45.59,2,  and 

h 

8.12.37,6 


the  time  was 


Watch 


8.14.17 


Too  faft 


i*39»4 


An  Eclipse  of  the  Moon. 
k  ;  . 

21ft  September  -  7.00.15  doubtful. 

01.40  begun  certainly. 

02.40  ftrong  fhadow  came  on. 

04.14  Penumbra  touched  a  place  which  I  name  A. 
09.03  fhadow  touched  A. 

9.06.56  fhadow  touched  the  limb  at  B. 

08.11  Penumbra  going. 

10.12  limb  not  perfeftly  bright. 

1  i •  20  end  certainly,  and  at  B. 

P 
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By  compafifon  of  the  obfervations  at  A,  it  appears  that  the  fhadow  re¬ 
quired  4'. 49"  to  move  through  the  breadth  of  the  penumbra.  Bv  compar¬ 
ing  thofe  at  B,  it  appears  that  4'. 24"  were  then  fufficient. 

The  mean  of  thefe  will  be  very  near  the  truth  ;  it  is  4'. 37". 


Shadow  came  on  -  -  7.02.40 

Advance  of  penumbra  -  04.37 

Beginning  of  eclipfe  -  6.58.03 

Shadow  touched  the  limb  -  9.06.56 

Retreat  of  penumbra  -  ~4~°4* 3 7 

End  of  eclipfe  -  -  9.11.33 

Duration  obferved  -  2.13.30 

Duration  by  ephemeris  -  2.08.30 

+  05.00 

ts  >  1  *  v,  „ 

By  ephemeris  end  -  3.28 

Beginning  -  1.19.30 


Duration 


2.08.30 


Ephemeris  middle 


2.23.45 


Middle  obferved  by  watch 
Too  fall 


Ephemeris 
Longitude  in  time 

in  degrees 


8.04.48 

1-39-4 

,g~» 

8.03.08,6 

2.23.45 

5-39*23>6 

o  /  // 

84.50.54 
GAN  JAM 
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G  A  N  J  A  M  F  0  R  T,  1782. 
Observations  by  T.  D.  P.  Latitude  determined. 


41b  September,  horizon  clear,  oftant  -  -  19.21.30 

6th,  Very  hazy,  by  fextant,  and  quadrant,  both  agreed  -  19.21.03 

16th  Sextant  -  19.21.50 

O&ant  -  19.19.50 

Mean  -  19.21.03 


Thefe  were  taken  from  the  top  of  the  Chief’s  houfe,  the  fea  was  the 
horizon ;  the  height  above  the  area  of  the  fort  was  meafured,  but  the 

height  of  that  area  was  guefled  at;  the  dip  was  taken  correfponding  to  this 

'  —  XL 

height  from  the  tables. 

f  >  w  ^  n 

An  Observation  of  Jupiter’s  fourth  Satellite . 

-  h  , 

16th  September  1782,  immerfion  -  6.45.27 

The  change  of  colour  was  noted  at  -  6.44.04 

Clouds  prevented  the  obferving  of  the  emerfion  of  this,  and  the  im¬ 
merfion  of  the  firft,  which  happened  that  night. 

GAN  JAM  CAMP ,  1784. 

Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke. 

a  ,  . 

©  On  the  meridian,  November  20th  -  23-57* 3^>3 

Equation  of  E.  A.  -  ~i~05>5 

/  n 

23.57*4!>8  flow  -  2.18,2 

P  2 


©  On 
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O  On  the  meridian,  21ft 


/  <v 

23.56.00 


Equation  of  E.  A. 

+ 05.5 

23*56.05,5  flow 

t  n 

-  3  54>5 

0  On  the  meridian,  2 2d 

Equation  of  E.  A. 

23-54-i5>o 

05,4 

23.54.20,4  flow 

-  5  *59>6 

*  £  Cassiopcece , 

24th  November. 

Firji  Wire. 
h  ,  , 

Rifing  -  7.28.20 

Falling  -  9.35.53 

Middle.  Upper. 

34.4O  42.40 

29-35  2i-37 

L 

On  the  meridian  -  8.32.06,5 

32.07,5  32-08,5  = 

By  calculation  - 

h  /  ./ 
8.32.07,5 

8*39-51?* 

Slow  -  7*43?7 

Which  compared  with  the  laft  folar  obfervation,  gives  9i/,,3  daily  lofs. 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite . 

24th  November,  by  watch  emerged  - 

Too  flow  by  the  ftar 

Lofs  after  the  emerfion,  at  91  ",3, 

h  .  . 
6-37-35 

+  7-43.7 

7.3 

Emerfion 

Ephemeris 

6.45.1 t,4 
1.04.39 

Longitude  in  time 

5-40.32,4 

in  degrees 

0  /  // 

86.08.06 

JEHA  UDJEPO  OR, 
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JEHAUDJEPOOR ,  1784. 
Observations  by  Lieutenant  Colebrooke. 


17  th  December,  *  e  Cassiopcece  rifing 

falling 

Middle. 

b  .  . 

-  6.31.40 

*  8.O5.53 

Upper . 

42,03 

55>3* 

*  On  the  meridian 

-  7.i8.46,5 

By  calculation 

18,47  = 

b  t  n 

=  7- 18.46,7 
7-54-48,7 

Watch  flow 

«■*  m 

36.02,0 

0  On  the  meridian,  17th 

Equation  of  E.  A. 

b  ,  , 

23-23-59>3 

+ 1 

23.24,00 

flow 

/  n 

36.00 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  first  Satellite. 


*  0 

By  watch  emerged  -  -  6.21.25 

Too  flow  by  the  *  -  36.02 

Emerfion  -  6.57.27 

Ephemeris  -  1.11.50 

Longitude  in  time  -  5-45*37 

O  /  II 

in  degrees  -  86.24.15 


SO  OB  UNREEKA 
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SOOBUNllEEKA  RIVER  CAMP ,  1784. 


Observations  by  Lieutenant  Co lebrooke. 


N.  B.  Opposite  Jellafore,  on  the  Ballafore  side  of  the  river. 


O  On  the  meridian,  December  24th 
Equation  of  E.  A. 

*  ■.  . 

23.19.34,1 

~7 

23-19-33>4 

flow  - 

t  // 

40.26,6 

0  On  the  meridian,  December  25th 

*  -  . 

23.18.12 

• 

Equation  of  E.  A. 

—  1 

23.18.1 1 

flow  - 

/  // 

41.49,° 

Daily  lofs 

82", 4 

An  Emersion  of  Jupiter's  first  Satellite. 

k  ,  *  & 

17th  December,  by  watch  emerged  -  -  8.12.42 


Full  fplendor. 

L 

Too  flow  at  the  following  noon 

40.26,2 

n  . 

8.I3.5O 

Lofs  after  emerfion,  at  82,4 

—  52 

Emerfion 

8.52.16,2 

Ephemeris 

3.04.14 

Longitude  in  time 

5.48.02,2 

in  degrees 

0  in 

87-00.33,0 

An 
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An  Emersion  of  Jupiter’s  second  Satellite. 

b 

25th  December,  by  watch  emerged  -  -  6.04.40 

Watch  flow  -  -|-40-2(5j6 

Lofs  till  obfervation,  at  82", 4  -  -J-  23,2 

Emerfion  -  6.45.29,8 

Ephemeris  -  —  55*57 

Longitude  in  time  -  5*49*32,8 

o  /  // 

in  degrees  -  87.23.12 


A  Comparison  of  the  Observations  for  Longitudes  ivith  corresponding  Obser¬ 
vations  at  different  Places ,  to  fix  the  Longitudes  of  those  which  zvere  unde¬ 
termined. 

By  T.  D.  Pe  ARSE. 

CALCUTTA. 

The  obfervatory  was  at  the  Treafury  Gate  in  Fort  William. 

Lunar  Eclipses. 

b  .  .. 

1776,  July  30th,  ImmerGon  at  Calcutta  -  17.01.16 

Greenwich  -  11  08.21  hi,, 

5- 5  2  *55 

As  this  was  not  of  the  belt,  I  rejeft  it. 

1779,  November  23d,  I  reject  the  beginning,  becaufe  when  compared 
with  Tycho  in  the  former  part,  it  appears,  from  a  like  comparifon  of  the 
Greenwich  obfervations,  that  it  is  erroneous  a  full  minute.  The  firft  Co~ 

.  pernicus 
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pernicus  is  alfo  rejected.  And  by  comparing  the  end  doubtful  with  Tycho 
and  Copernicus  of  the  latter  part  in  both  lets,  it  appears  to  be  the  obferva- 
tion  that  muff  be  compared  with  the  end  at  Greenwich. 


Calcutta . 

Greenwich. 

Longitude. 

The  body  of  Tycho  touched 

h  ,  : 
i2.35.30 

*  .  „ 
6.42.29 

*  ■  „ 

5-53*01>° 

palled 

36-53 

43«36 

17,0 

Immerfiou 

13.01. 41, 3 

7.08.08 

33-3 

Emerfion 

8.46.23 

50.3 

Grimaldi  touched 

43.06,3 

49-45 

21,3 

The  middle  of  Copernicus  - 

15.02.44,1 

9-°X 59,5 

44.6 

The  body  of  Tycho  touched 

04.56 

11.39 

17,0 

palled 

06.23 

12.49 

34-° 

The  end 

15'39*45>6 

9.46.09 

36.6 

Mean,  in  time  ,5.^53.28,3 


•  o  ,  „ 

in  degrees  88.22.04,5 


Jupiter’s  Satellites. 


From  the  beginning  in  1774,  till  the  27th  December  17 77,  the  obferva- 
tions  were  made  with  a  middling  18  inch  refle&or.  I  allow  24"  to  compare 
it  with  the  large  reflefdor  at  Greenwich ,  and  12"  for  their  refra6tor.  The 
comparifon  is  of  actual  correfponding  obfervations,  except  in  two  cafes, 
in  which  the  Calcutta  obfervations  are  one  revolution  later.  The  Longi¬ 
tudes  of  Paris  and  Stockholm  are  taken  from  Wargentin,  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  67.  Lunden,  from  thirty-three  correfponding  obfervations  found  in 
that  fame  paper.  Of  Chislehurst ,  from  Wollaston,  vol.  74.  Of  Geneva , 
Oxford ,  and  Marseilles ,  from  Pigot,  vol.  68  and  76.  Nagpoore  and  Chu- 
nargur  were  communicated  to  me  by  Lieutenant  Ewart,  of  the  Bengal 
eftablifhment,  who  obferved  at  each  place  a  confiderable  time. 


1 


Date 
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Date. 

Place. 

Time. 

Correction  for  Longi¬ 

tude  or  Glafs. 

Times  correct. 

Long  1  t  u  d e. 

In  Time.  | In  Degrees. 

h 

b  ,  „ 

h 

h 

°  t  r. 

1774,  October  14th, 

Calcutta, 

12.3z.25 

I  ft  Sat.  Im.  +24 

12.32.49 

Stockholm, 

07.52.00 

—  1. 12. 21 

6.39.39 

5.53.10,0 

2 1  ft. 

Greenwich, 

•  .  „ 

ift  Sat.  Im. 

8.35.00 

Paris, 

8.44.47 

—  09.25 

v  22 

Geneva, 

8.59.20 

—  24.05 

*5 

Oxford, 

8.30.26 

+  4-59 

2S 

Immerfion, 

Mean, 

8.35.15,5 

Add  one  Revolution  1, 

18.28.49 

Day  23  d, 

3.04.45 

23d. 

Calcutta, 

8.57.15 

1  ft  Sat.  Im.  +24 

8-57-39 

*  n 

5-53  34*5 

December  31ft. 

Calcutta, 

11.25.47 

• — 24  Em. 

11.25.23 

Lunden, 

6.25.05 

—  52-55 

5.32.10 

5-53-1 3*° 

1 776,  November  1 1  th. 

Greenwich, 

1  ft  Sat.  lm. 

N.  B.  Refraftor, 

13-37-32 

Add  one  Revolution  1, 

18.28.06 

Day,  13th, 

8.05.38 

13  th. 

Calcutta, 

r  3.5  8.56.3 

1  ft  Sat.  Im.  -f  12 

13.59.08,3 

5-53-30*3 

17th. 

Calcutta, 

i5-3»-5»»3 

3d  Sat.  Im.  -f.12 

i5-32-03*3 

Chillehurft, 

9-38.48,5 

—19 

9.38.29,5 

5- 53-33*8 

December  1 8th. 

Calcutta, 

15^58.2 1 

zd  Sat.  Im. 

15.58.21 

Marfeilles, 

10.25.54 

—  21.25 

10.04.29 

/ 

5.53.52,0 

Mean  by  Jupiter’s  Satellite,  - 

5-53-29 

By  Lunar  Ecliples, 

- 

5.53.28 

Refult — 

Longitude  of  Calcutta. 

5-53-28,- 

8.22.07,^ 

Date. 


1782,  September  21ft. 

Oftober  gth. 
*784,  September  5th. 


November  8  th. 


Place. 


Ichapoore, 

Nagpoore, 

Koffim  Kotta, 
Nagpoore, 

York, 

Greenwich, 

Paris, 

Beemulwilfa, 


Kalingapatam, 
Chunargur, 


’Time. 


Correction  for  Longi¬ 
tude  or  Glafs. 


A  Lunar  Eclipse. 
The  ftiadow  touched  the  limb. 
b  I  h  , 

8.44.22  J  — 5.18.40 

Jupiter's  Satellites. 
lit  Sat.  E. 

—5.18.46 


6.56.43 

9.08.54 

9.2  2. 1 8 

14.47.01,1 

8.19.45 


+  4-3 1 

Refraftor, 

+  glafs,  1 3 
9.25 


1  ft  Sat.  E.  Mean, 
—  12 


1  ft.  Sat.  E. 

— 5.32.26 

a 


Times  correft. 


b 

9.05.16,6 

3.25.36 


7.09.48 

*37-57 


9.13.25 

*5 

06 


9.13.15,5 

14.46.49,1 


8.23.43,5 

2.47.09 


LoNGITU  D  E. 

In  Time.  In  Degrees. 


5.39.40,6 
5.3  *.51,0 


53  3-34»o 


5.36.34*5 


8455.09,0 

82.57.45 


83.23.30,0 


84.08.370 
Observations 
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Observations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitudes  o/'Places. 


Phenomenon 
and  Face  of  the 
Sfuadrant. 

Date. 

Arch 

Reading. 

OF  96. 

Value. 

Arch  of  90. 

Ref r  ac¬ 
tion  or  E- 
quation 
applied. 

Zenith  Dif- 
tance  cor¬ 
rected. 

Declination. 

Latitude  by 
the  observ¬ 
ation. 

Name  of  the 
place  and  its 
correct  Latitude . 

1783. 

D.SD.N. 

0  .  „ 

O  ,  H 

0  ,  » 

0  . 

°  ,  » 

a  Aquilae,  E. 

Oft. 

4.  3.28,3 

4.39.36,2 

4.40.00 

4>3 

4.39.52,4 

8. 1 8.24, 7N. 

12.58.17,1 

Viperee. 

9th, 

W. 

1  ith, 

6-3.01,5 

4.54.39,2 

4.55.00 

5 

4.54.54,2 

13.13.18,9 

E. 

1 2  th, 

4.  3.28 

4.39.29,6 

4.40.00 

4.3 

4.39.49,1 

12.58.13,8 

a  Cygni,  W. 

9th, 

33.  1.20,5 

31.19.19,3 

31. 1 9.10 

35>3 

31.19.50 

44-3  o-5  3»8N. 

1  3.1 1.03,8 

W. 

1 1  th, 

33.  1.18,5 

31.18.26,5 

31.18.30 

35»3 

31.19.03,6 

13. 1  1.50,2 

Fumulhoot,E. 

nth, 

46.  2.18 

4343*3  2 

43.44.00 

i4>5 

43.44.40,5 

3°45-43 

S. 

12.58.57,5 

«  Pegafi,  E. 

1 1  th, 

2-3.12 

1.  5.02,4 

r.  5.00 

1 

1.  5.02,2 

14.  2. 4 2,8 N. 

12.57.40,6 

W. 

1  ith, 

0.  3.21 

0.51.11,3 

0.51.30,0 

0,8 

0.51.21,5 

13.1  1.21,3 

4  Stars,  E. 

1  2.58.1  7,2 

Viperee, 

4  Stars,  W. 

13.11.53,5 

0  #  // 
13.05.05,35 

Algenib,  E. 

Nov. 

I.  0.00 

0.56.15 

0.57.00 

0,9 

0.56.38,4 

1 3.58.34, 7N. 

13*  i*564 

Trivatore, 

W. 

2lft. 

0.  3.00 

0.42.1 1,3 

0.42.30 

0,7 

0.42.21,3 

1 3.1 6.1 3,3 

Oil/ 

Pole  at  io  P. 

79.  3.16 

74.53.1 8 

74-53-3° 

2 1  0,0 
JL 

75.00.1 2,2 

88.  9.08 

13.08.55.8 

13.  9.00,4 

Collim. 

428,0 

1784. 

— 

April 

Below  the  pole. 

228,0 

*  Leonis,  E. 

23d. 

0.  1.04 

0.15.49,2 

0,1 5-55 

,0 

0.15.55,3 

13.00.53 

N. 

13*16.45 

North  fide  of 

Cortelare  river. 

*  Urf.Maj.W, 

52.  3.29 

49.39.56 

49.40.40 

67,0 

49.41.25 

62.54.43 

,N. 

13.13.18 

0  ,  - 

13.15.01,5 

*  Leonis,  W. 

25  th, 

.  0.  2.09 

0.32.05 

0.3  2.40 

0,5 

0.30.43 

13.00.53 

N. 

1 3-3 1  *34 

Arambaukum, 

Collim 

102 

0  ,  » 

1  3-3 2  *3° 

a.  bn'  Maj.W. 

26th, 

52.  1.29 

49.11.48,4 

49.12.20 

67,0 

49.13.11,2 

62.54.43 

N. 

1 3.41.32.2 

Akamapett, 

«  Virginis,  E. 

25.  1.01 

23.40.45 

23.41.00 

25 

23-41*  >7’  5 

10.  1.46 

S. 

1 3-39*3 1  -5 

O  tit 

13*40.32 

«  Leonis,  W. 

27  th, 

0.  3.10,5 

0.46.48 

0.47.00 

0,8 

0.46.54,8 

13*  °*53 

N. 

1 3*47.47.8 

Akarumpauk, 

7  Leonis,  W. 

7.  2.14 

7.  8.01,6 

7.  7.20 

*  7 

7.  7-4^8 

20.55.38 

N. 

1 3-47-5° 

O  to 

'3-47-49 

7  Leonis,  W 

28th, 

7.  1.20 

6.56.36 

6.57.  0 

7 

6.56.55 

1 3-4°-43 

Nayrpett, 

a  Virginis,  E. 

25.20.01 

23.54.49 

23.55.00 

25 

23.55.19 

10.  1.46 

S. 

13-53-33 

O  t  // 

1  3.56.08 

u  Url. Maj.W. 

29th, 

52.  0.12,5 

48.50.29,6 

48.50.50 

65 

48.51.45 

62.54.43 

N. 

14.  2.58 

Korware, 

a  Virginis,  E. 

25.  2.25 

24.  5.22 

24.  5.50 

25 

24.  6.01 

10.  1.46 

S. 

14*  4.15 

0  *  * 

y  Leonis,  W. 

30th 

7-  !•  3 

649.07,2 

6.49.1  0 

6,5 

6.49.1  5 

20.55.38 

N. 

14.  6.23 

14.  5.12,6 

a.  Urf.Maj.W. 

52.  0.  9 

48.48.57 

48.49.40 

65 

48.50.23 

62.54.43 

N. 

14.  4.20 

«  Virginis,  F,. 

25.  2.23 

24.  4.29 

24.  5.10 

25 

24.  5.15 

10.  1.46 

S. 

>4-  3-29 

Vincateechil- 

*  Urf.Maj.W. 

May 

51*  3-04 

48.32.42 

48.32.00 

64 

48.33.25 

62.54.43 

N. 

14.21. 18 

liim,  .  4  „ 

«  Virginis,  E.Jilt. 

25.  3.26 

24.19.52 

24.20.00 

26 

24.20.22 

10.  1.46 

14.18.36 

14*19*57 

IN  FORT  WILLIAM,  See. 
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Obs  ervations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitudes  of  Places. 


Phenomenon 
and  Face  qf  the 
Quadrant . 

Date. 

Arch 

Reading. 

OF  95. 

Value. 

Arch  of  90. 

Equa¬ 
tion  ap¬ 
plied. 

Zenith  Dif- 
tance  cor- 
reSled. 

Declination. 

Latitude  by 
the  obferm- 
ation. 

- - — — i 

Name  of  the 
place  and  its 
cor  red}  Latitude. 

1784. 

D.SD.N. 

O  t  •' 

0  ,  „ 

O  t  el 

O 

1  ei 

0  .  „ 

$  Urf. Maj.W. 

May 

46. 

2.17 

43.43.06 

43.44.00 

54 

43.44.27 

58.13.58 

N. 

1 4-29-3  1 

Pinnare  River, 

(Urf.  Maj.  W. 

3d, 

44. 

1. 10 

41.43.27,4 

4i-33-1  0 

5°>3 

4c. 34.09 

56. 

3- 23 

N. 

14.29  14 

North  Bank, 

a  Virginis,  E. 

26. 

0.15 

24.29.03,5 

24.29  10 

26 

24.29.33,7 

10. 

1.46 

S. 

14.27.47,7 

O  /  // 

14.28.35 

a  Virginis,  E. 

10th, 

26. 

2.22 

25.00.17,6 

25.00.40 

26,2 

25.00.55 

14.59.09  . 

Ollore*, 

(Urf.  Maj.W. 

44- 

1.20 

4I-37-5I 

4j.37.20 

49 

41.38.24,5 

56. 

323 

N. 

14.24.58,5 

&  t  t 

14.42.03,8 

*  Urf.  Maj.W. 

1 2  th, 

46. 

0.22 

43-I7-I° 

43.17.10 

53 

4  3-i8-°3 

58.1 

3-58 

N. 

14-55-55 

Mooaumillo- 

a  Virginis,  E. 

26. 

1.28 

24.48.52 

24.48.50 

25 

24.49.16 

10. 

1.48 

S. 

1447.28 

dooro. 

(Urf.  Maj.W. 

43- 

3i5 

4*-  7-32 

41.  8.10 

44 

41-  8.35 

56. 

3-23 

N. 

14.54.48 

J 

*c  Virginis,  E. 

13  th, 

26. 

1.30 

24.49.48,5 

24.50.00 

25 

24.50.19,3 

10. 

1.48 

S. 

14.48.31,3 

(Urf.  Maj.W. 

43- 

3-i  4 

41-  7-05»5 

41.  7.10 

44 

41.  7.51,7 

56. 

3-2  3 

N. 

1 4-55-3  *»3 

14^51.42,1 

i  Urf.  Maj.W. 

19  th, 

45- 

2.07 

42.42.27,1 

42.42.10 

53 

42.43.x  1,5 

58.1 

358 

N. 

15.30.46,5 

Ongie,  proper- 

•  Urf.  Maj.W. 

44. 

*•*7 

4x.36.32 

41.36.00 

5° 

4i-37-°6 

57- 

8.02, 5N. 

15.30.56,5 

ly  Wungole, 

m.  Virginis,  E. 

27. 

0.22 

25.28.25 

25.29.00 

27 

25.29.09,5 

10. 

1.48 

S. 

15.27.21,5 

0  /  „ 

(Urf.  Maj.W. 

43- 

0.27 

4°-3°  37 

40.3030 

49 

40.31.22,5 

56. 

3-23 

N. 

1 5.32.00,5 

15.29.18,2 

«  Virginis,  E. 

20th, 

27. 

1.05 

25.35.01 

25.35.00 

27 

25.35.27,5 

10. 

1.48 

S. 

!5*33-39»5 

Chicoortee, 

(Urf.  Maj.W. 

43* 

0.17 

40.26.13 

40.26.05 

49 

40.26.58 

56. 

3-23 

N. 

15.36.25 

O  #  /» 

*5-35-44»? 

*  Virginis,  E. 

2Zd, 

27. 

1.05 

25-35-°* 

25.35.00 

27 

25.35.27,5 

10. 

1.48 

S. 

*5-33-39’5 

Yenmunbender, 

(Urf.  Maj.W. 

43- 

0.13 

40.24.29 

40.25.00 

49 

40.25.3  3,4 

56. 

3-23 

N. 

15.37.49,6 

&  t  rt 

*5.46.27,5  ' 

x  Urf. Maj.W. 

23d, 

36. 

3-i5 

34-33-37 

34-33-5° 

39 

34-34-2  2,5 

50.23.42 

N. 

15.49.09 

Vantipollam, 

*  Librae,  E. 

32- 

3.21 

30.51.25 

30.51.05 

34 

30.51.49 

1 5- 

803 

S. 

15.43.46 

°  Vc  " 

15.46.27,5 

46  Virginis,  E. 

2^  th, 

27. 

2. 15 

25.53.28 

25.54.00 

28 

25.54.12 

10. 

1.48 

s. 

15.52.24 

Baupetla, 

(Urf.  Maj.W. 

42. 

3-  3 

40.  6.00 

40.  5.50 

48 

I40.  6.43 

56. 

3-23 

N. 

15.56.40 

O  r  « 

15.54.32 

Lieutenant  Cole  brooke  had  by  this  time  acquired  the  art  of  ufing  the  quadrant,  and  hisobfervations 
will  appear  where  I  did  not  take  any.  The  next  is  his,  and  where  his  are  fubftituted,  they  will  be  marked  C. 
He  did  obferve  Chicoortee,  the  refult  I  had  entered  in  my  book,  it  was  1  5°.3q'.  10"  but  his  obfervation  was  loft. 


x  Urf. Maj.W. 

26th, 

36.  2.16 

34  20.094 

34.20.00 

39 

34.20.43,7 

50.23.42  N. 

16.02.58,3 

Librae,  E. 

33.  0.20 

31.  5.02 

31.  5.OO 

34 

3*-  5-35 

15.  8.03  S. 

*5-57-32 

x  Urf.Maj.W. 

28th, 

36.  1.22 

34.  8.44 

35-  8-°5 

38 

34.  9.02,5 

50.23.42  N. 

16.14.39,5 

Librae,  E. 

»-< 

M 

3i.l6.54 

31.17.00 

34 

3 1  •*  7*3 1 

1 5.  8.03  S. 

16.  9.28 

Chundole, 


Or, 

16.  0.15,2  C. 
Sicacollum,  on 
the  North  Bank 
of  the  Kiftna, 


16.12.04,3 


*  The  quadrant  was  pulled  to  pieces  at  Pinnare  Camp,  and  the  line  of  collimation  had  not  been  adjufteds 
it  was  performed  before  it  was  next  ufed. 

Q.* 
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Observations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitudes  of  Places. 


Phenomenon 
and  Face  of  tht 
Quadrant. 

Date. 

ARC! 

Reading. 

r  of  96. 

Value. 

Arch  of  90. 

Equa¬ 
tion  ap. 
lied. 

Zenith  Dif- 
tance  cor¬ 
rected. 

Declination. 

Latitude  by 
the  obferv- 
ation. 

Afawe  0/  /A* 
place  and  its 
correct  Latitude . 

•  Urf.  Maj.W. 

1784. 

May 

D.SD.N. 
43.  I.18 

0  . 

40.40.43 

0  ,  - 
40.39.55 

0  *f 

49 

O  *  it 

40.41. 08 

O  t  41 

57.  8.02,5N 

O  >  rt 

16.26.54,5 

Moodenoore, 

a  Virginis,  E. 

29th, 

28.  0.21 

26.24.14 

26.23.30 

29 

26.24.2 1 

10.  1.48  S. 

[6.22.33 

0.  ,  „  _ 

[6.24.38,8  C. 

«  Virginis*  E. 

Jane 

28.  1.28 

26.41.22 

26.42.00 

29 

26.42.10 

56.  3.25  N. 

1  6.40.2  2 

Ellore, 

<  Urf.  Maj.W. 

1  ft. 

41.  3.22 

39.1  8.16 

39-1  8.r  0 

48 

39.19.1° 

[6.44.13 

16.42.17,5  P. 

*  Urf.  Maj.  W. 
%  Urf.  Maj.W. 

43.  0.0S 
35*  3-i  7 

40.22.15,9 

33.38.24,5 

40.22.20 

33-38-4° 

49 

37*7 

40.23.07 
33-39-  0 

57.  8.02,5  N. 
50.23.42  N. 

[6.44.55,5 

16.44.32 

®  ,  » 
16.42.41,5  c. 

a  Libra,  E. 

33-  3-22 

31.48.06,3 

31.48.10 

35 

31.48.43,2 

1 5.  8.04  s. 

[6.40.39,2 

O  Up.  L.  W. 

4  th, 

5.  2.20 

5.18.10 

5.1840 

5,o 

5.34.18 

22.32.32  XM. 

16.58. J4P. 

Soolaurum, 

*  Virginis,  E. 

28.  2.28 

26.55.26 

Semedia. 

Parallax, 

26.55.20 

T 

15.49 

1,0 

29 

26.5.5.52 

10.  1.48  S. 

16.54.04C. 

0  « 

16.56.08,5 

«  Virginis,  E. 

I2tbt 

28.  3.02 

26.58.04 

26.57.05 

29 

26.58.03,5 

16.56.15,5 

Kajahm  undree. 

£Urf.  Maj.W. 

41.  2.15,5 

39-  1.11,2 

39.  1.20 

46 

39.  2.01,6 

56.  3-23  N. 

17.  1.12,4 

°  „ 
16.58.43,6  P. 

x  Urf.  Maj.  W. 

1 2th, 

35.  2.09 

33-20-50 

33.21.00 

36 

33-2‘-3* 

50.23.42  N. 

17.  2.1  1 

a  Librae,  E. 

34.  0.23 

32.  2.44 

32.  2.40 

35 

32.  3-17 

15.  8.04  S. 

l6.55.i3 

16.58.42  C. 

x  Urf.  Maj.W. 

13th, 

35.  1.29 

3  3-»5-33 

33.15.00 

35>5 

33I5-52 

50.23.42  N. 

17.  7.5O 

Kajahnagur, 

0  Librae,  E. 

27.  1.07 

25-35-53 

25.35.00 

27 

25 -35  53 

8.34.33  S. 

17.  1.20 

O  / 

7.  4.35  C. 

x  Urf.  Maj.W. 

14th, 

35.  1.29  ;33-« 5-33*5 

33->5-55 

37 

33.16.21 

50.23.42  N. 

[7.  7.21 

Peddapore, 

x  Draconis,W. 
et  Librae,  E. 

51.  2.00 
34-  MS 

48.16.5.2,5 

32.10.05 

48.16.10 
32.  9.30 

62,7 

34>5 

48.17.34 

32.10.22 

65.24.36  N. 
r  5.  8.04  S. 

17.  7-02 
[7.  2.l8 

0  1  « 

0  Librae,  E. 

27.  I.07 

25-35-53>3 

25.34.40 

25,4 

25.36.1 2 

8.34.33  S. 

i7-  i-39 

17.  4-35  P- 

0  Scorpii,  E. 

1 8th, 

38.  2.20 

36.14.25 

26.1 3.40 

4**5 

36.14.44 

1 9. 1  2.01,6  6. 

17.  2.42 

yDraconis,W. 

36.  2.24 

34.23.40 

34.24.00 

39>° 

34.24.29 

51. 31. 18  N. 

17.  6.49 

17.  4.45,5  C. 

x  Virginis,  E. 

20th, 

28.  3.27 

27.  8.5 9,7 

27.  8.30 

29,0 

27.  9.13,7 

to.  1.48  S. 

[7.  7.26 

Gooloopool- 

0  Librae,  E. 

27.  1. 19 

25.41.09,7 

2541.30 

28,0 

25.41.48 

8.34.33  S. 

[7.  7.15 

loore. 

£  Urf.  Maj.W. 

41.  I.30 

38-53-30 

38.53.20 

44,0 

38.54.09 

56-  3-33  N- 

17-  9  05 

0  1  ^ 

x  Urf. Maj.W. 

21  ft. 

35-  i-*3 

33-12.55,2 

33.12.50 

37 

33-i3-i5 

50.23.42  N. 

[  7.10.27 

i7-  8.3 j,5  C. 

x  Url. Maj.W. 

35.  1. 16 

33.  9.50,6 

33.  9.20 

37 

33.10.12 

50.23.42  N. 

1 7-1 3.30 

Tonding  and 

a  Librae,  E. 

22d, 

34-  '-39 

32.19.18 

32.20.00 

35 

32.20.14 

5  8. 18.04  S. 

17.12. 10 

Matoor, 

0  '  _ 

17.12.45  C. 

0  Libra,  E. 

27.  2.10  j 

25.51.16 

25.50.20 

28 

+ 

1.50 

10 

25.53.06 

8.34.33  S. 

[7.18.33 

Sutcawaururn, 

a  Coronae  Bo- 

24th, 

From 
10.  2.02 

1 8th  to  20 
9.51.30 

th  June 
9.50.40 

95*15 

27.27.03, 5N. 

1 7.35.48,5 

17.18.33  c. 
Ellmuchillee, 

realis,  W. 
£Scorpii,  E. 

39-  o-i9 

36.42.06 

3641.50 

43 

36.42.41 

19.12.01,6  s. 

1 7-30-394 

O  '  « 

17-33-14  C. 
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Observations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitudes  of  Places. 


Arch  of  96. 

Pheenomenon 

Equa- 

Zenith  Dif 

Latitude  by 

0/ 

and  Face  of  the 

Date. 

Reading. 

Value. 

Arch  of  90. 

tion  ap- 

tance  cor- 

Declination. 

the  Obferv 

Quadrant. 

plied. 

redied. 

ation. 

correft  Latitude . 

178+. 

D.SD.N. 

<5  *  1, 

*  U 

0  1  „ 

0  •  „ 

a  •  „ 

m.  Coronae  Bo- 

June 

realis,  W. 

27th, 

10.  :.o8 

940.04,7 

9.3940 

9,6 

940.02 

27.27.03,5!^. 

17.47.01,5 

Sobaurum, 

July 

36.58.27,2 

O  ,  * 

8  Scorpii,  E. 

9th, 

39-  1-2  3>5 

36.58.08,4 

36.57.2O 

43 

r9.12.02  S. 

17.46.25,2 

17.46.59,2  C. 

a  Scorpii,  E. 

1  2tn, 

46.  2.1 1 

43.40.27,6 

43.4i.OO 

55 

43-41-39 

25.56.12  s. 

17.45.27 

Thefe  were  made 

+ 

with  difficulty  a« 

O  Up.  L.W. 

5.04.12 

3.50.16,4 

3.5O.OO 
Ref.&  Par. 

3>6 

+ 

4-  5-59 

27.55.02  N. 

I  7.49.03 

mongft  clouds  and 
winds,  but  they 
were  all  that  could 

Semedia. 

*5-47 

38.35.26,3^ 

17.44.56,3 

be  had. 

«  Lyrae,  W. 

Sept. 

22.00.29 

20.50.14 

20.49.40 

33 

20.50.30 

Vizacpatam, 

/3  Lyrae,  W. 

8  th, 

!  6.01.20 

15.22.51 

15.22.10 

*5 

15.22.45,5 

33.07.16  N. 

17.44.30,5 

*  Aquilae,  E. 

9.O3.27 

9.20.18,2 

9.20.00 

9 

9.20.18,1 

8.i8-32,5N. 

17.38.50,6 

O  #  / 

8  Aquilae,  E. 

I  2.02.05,5 

11 -45-33 

1 1.45.10 

12 

11.45.34 

5-53-08, 3N. 

17.38.42,3 

‘7-41-45 

a  Corona;  Bo- 

July 

9.28.50 

27.27.03,5^ 

Beemul  wilfa  Camp 

realis,  W. 

14th, 

IO.  0.l6 

9.29.32 

9»5 

9.29.20,5 

1 7-5  7-43>c 

A  clear  night, 

7Draconis,W. 

35-  3-07 

33-34-01 

33-33-10 

37*5 

33-34-13 

51.31. 18  N. 

17.57.05 

O  t  H 

a  Scorpii,  E. 

39.  2,03 

37*  3-t  1 

37.  2.40 

43 

37-  3-38,5 

19.12.02  S. 

*7-5  *-36,5 

1 7*54* 1 5  c- 

8  Scorpii,  E. 

46.  2.23 

43-45-44 

43.46.00 

55 

43.46.47 

25.56.12  S. 

1 7-50-35 

Simachillum, 

8  Librae,  E. 
a  Corona;  Bo- 

28.  0.08 

26.x  8.31 

26.19.00 

20,5 

26.19.14 

8.34.33  S. 

1 7.44.41 

O  *  „ 

realis,  W. 

8  th, 

10.  1.05.5 

9.38.59 

9.38.40 

9«5 

9.38.59,0 

27.27.03,51^. 

1 7.48.04,5 

17.46.28,8  C. 

The  four  following  Obfervations  were  taken  by  a  quadrant  made  by  Rams  den,  eighteen  inches  radius, 
which  Ihewed  Altitudes. 


a  Lyra;,  W. 

Aug. 

73-  3-‘° 

69.17.13,6 

69,17.35 

— 22 

69.17.02,3 

38.35.26.1N. 

17.52. 28, 4 

£Ly/as,  W. 

29th, 

79.03.00,9 

7445.47,3 

74.46.  0 

—15,6 

7445-38 

33.07.16  N. 

17.52.54,0 

a  Aquila;*,  E. 

85.03.  2 

80.2424 

80.24.50 

— 10 

80.24.27 

8.18.32  N. 

1 7-54-  5 

0  Aquilae+,E. 

83.00,12 

77.58.32 

77.58.47 

— 12 

77.58.28 

5.53.08  N. 

17.5440 

a  Dr  aeon  is, W. 

8th, 

35-03-“ 

33-35-46>3 

33-35-oo 

38 

33.36.01 

51.31.18  N. 

1 7-55-17 

a  Lyrae,  W. 

9th, 

22.00.04 

20.39.16 

20.38.30 

20 

20.39.13 

38.35.26  N. 

17.56.13 

a  Ly  rae,  W. 

22.00.05 

20.39.42 

20.39.00 

20 

29.39.41 

3427.59,5  S. 

J  7-55-45 

t  Sagittarii,E. 

55.03.08 

52.19.27,3 

52.18.50 

75 

52.20.1  8,6 

17.52.29 

a  Aquilae,  E. 

28  th, 

10.00.23,5 

9.32.50 

9.33.00 

10 

9-33-05 

8.18.32,5^ 

*7-5 1-37*5 

« Sagittarii,E. 

31ft, 

55.03.07 

52.19.01 

52.1 8.40 

75 

52.20.06 

34.27.59,5  s. 

1 7.52.06,5 

a  Lyrae,  W. 

22.00.06 

20.40.09 

20.39.30 

20 

2040.15 

38.35.26  N. 

1 7-55-1 1 

«  Cygni,  W. 

Sept. 

28.01.1 3 

26.3446,6 

26.35.00 

29 

26.35.22 

44-3 1 -05,3  N- 

1 7-5  5-43-3 

8  Aquarii,  E. 

3d> 

25.03.3° 

2421.37,3 

24.22.00 

25 

24.22.14 

6.30.33  S. 

1 7-5 1  -4 1 

a.  Cephei,  W. 

27th, 

46.02.22 

4345-I7>3 

43.45.00 

55 

43.46.04 

61.40.42  N. 

17.54.38 

j3  Aquarii,  E. 
6  North  Stars, 
6  South  Stars, 

26.00.00 

24.20.30 

2422.20 

25 

2422.50 

6.30.33  s. 

17.52.17 

17.55.28 

17.52.14 

Beemulwilfa, 
Head  Quarters, 


O  /  ,t 

1 7-53-32 

Ct 
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*  From  the  reading  of  a  Aquilae,  29th  Auguft,  fubtraft  48".  +  and  from  8  Aquilae  45' 
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Observations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitudes  of  Places. 


From  henceforward  all  the  Obfervations  were  taken  by  Lieutenant  Colebrook  e. 


Phenomenon 
and  Face  oj  the 
Quadrant. 

Date 

Arch 

Reading. 

OF  96. 

Value. 

Arch  of  90. 

Equa 
t  ion  ap 
plied. 

Zenith  Dif 
tance  cor¬ 
rected. 

Declination 

Latitude  hj 
the  Oifer-v 
at  ion. 

Name  of  the 
place  and  its 
orreZi  Latitude. 

i/8+. 

D.SD.N. 

<3  /  // 

// 

0  1  „ 

43.32.42.3 

0  /  // 
61.40.42, 2N. 

0  *  /, 

Vizianagur  Pa- 

x  Cephei,  W. 

oa. 

46.01.24 

43.32.06,8 

43-3I-3° 

53 

1  8.08.00 

i 3  Aquadi,  E 

2  2d, 

26.00.2  6 

24.33.55,6 

24-33-30 

26 

24.34.08.8 

6.30.33  s. 

18.03.35,8 

lace. 

x  Cygni,  W. 

2yd, 

28.00.15,8 

26.21.35,5 

26.22.00 

28 

26.22.1  5.8 

44-3I-°5’3N- 

1  8.08.49,6 

a.  Cephei,  W. 

46.01 .25 

43.32.32,9 

43-3 '-46 

54 

43-33-°3-5 

6 1. 40.42,  zN. 

1  8.07.38,7 

O  /  0 

fi  Aquarii,  E. 

26.00.26 

z433-55>6 

2433-35 

26 

24.34.1 1.3 

6.30.33  s- 

18.03.38,3 

18.05.52,3 

a  Cygni,  W. 

25  th, 

28.00.27 

26.26.51,9 

26.27.00 

28 

26.26.24 

44.31.05,2^ 

I  S.03.41,2 

Brimiing, 

x  Cephei  W. 

46.02,00 

43.36.30,2 

43-35-5° 

54 

43-37-°4-1 

6 1. 40.4  2, 2  N-' 

18.03.38,1 

O  /  u 

f  Aquarii,  E. 

26.00.19 

2430.5  X 

24.30.00 

z6 

24.30.51.5 

6.30.33  S. 

1  8.00.18,0 

1 8.01.59 

7  Lacertte,W. 

26th, 

33.01.23 

3  1*20*2 

31.20.00 

34>4 

31.20.47 

49.10.48  N. 

1  7.50.OI 

Santipollum, 

Fumulhoot, E. 

5  r. 03.07 

48.34.00,8 

48-33-3° 

64 

48.34.49.5 

30.45.25,6  S. 

1 7.49.23,8 

« 7.49.42,4 

«  Cephei,  W. 

31ft, 

46.02.00 

+3-35-37.5 

43.35.00 

54 

43-36.I3 

6i-4042,2N. 

t  8.05.29,2 

Chintulwilfa, 

$  Aquarii,  E. 

26.00.18 

24.30.24,6 

24.30.00 

25,7 

24.30.38 

6.30.33  S 

l8.OO.05 

0  ,  « 

1 8.02.1 7,1 

a  Cephei,  W. 

Nov. 

46.01.26 

43-32-59’3 

43-32-5° 

54 

43.33.48.6 

6 1. 40.4  2, 2N. 

18.06.53,6 

Narrainpoore, 

(3  Aquarii,  E. 
Fumulhoot, E. 
&  Caffiopaeae, 

ift. 

26.00.23 

5  2.00.08 

24.32.36,5 

48.48.30,9 

24.32.20 

48.48.30 

26 

65 

24.32.54.3 

48-49-35-5 

6.30.33  S. 
30.45.25,6  S. 

18.02.21,3 
I  8.04.08,9 

0  ,  ,1 

W. 

42.01.29 

3949.1 8,4 

39.49.00 

48 

39-49-57-2 

57.57.50  N. 

I  8.07.52,8 

18.05.1  8,7 

*  Aquarii,  E. 

3d> 

20.02.26 

f9-24-33.5 

1 9.24.00 

20 

19.24.36.8 

1.21.30,6  S. 

1  8.03.06.2 

Kundawilfa, 

7  Lacertae,W. 

33.00,1 1 

31.01.05,1 

31.01.30 

34 

3101.51.6 

49.10.48  N. 

18.08.56,4 

O  /  " 

1  8.06.01,3 

tc  Aquarii,  E. 

4th; 

20.03.10 

19.31.34,9 

19.3x.30 

20 

19.3 1.52.5 

1.21.30,6  S. 

1  8-10.21.9 

Timorgudha, 

7  Lacertte,W. 
•Andromedis, 

33.00.00 

30.56.15 

30.55.20 

34 

30.56.21.5 

49.10.48  N. 

x  8.14.26.5 

1 8. 1 2.24,2 
Sicacole  Camp, 

W. 

5  th, 

10.00.27 

9.34.22 

9.34.20 

10 

9-34-31 

27.53.56  N. 

18.19.25 

O  /  // 

y  Pegali,  E. 

4.02.06 

4-1 5-45>7 

4. 1 5. CO 

4 

4.15.27 

13.59.10  N. 

18.14.37 

18. 1 7.01 

*  Cephei,  W. 

7  th, 

46.00.2 1 

43.16.43,7 

43.17.00 

53 

43-17-45 

6 1. 40.42, 2N. 

18.22.57,2 

Kalingapatam 

Camp, 

Fumulhoot,  E. 

52.01.x  X 

49.03.54 

49.04.00 

65 

49.05.02 

30.45.25,6  S 

18.19.36.4 

0  1  „ 

18.21.1 6,8 

Fumulhoot,  E. 
«Andromedis, 

9th, 

52.01.28 

49.1 1.22,1 

49.x  1.20 

64 

49.1  2.Z5 

18.26.59.4 

Kulliparoo, 

W, 

10.00.02 

9.23.22,4 

9.23.30 

10 

9.23.36 

27-53-53  N. 

18.30.17 

0  < 

y  Pegali,  E. 
«*,Andromedis 

4.03.02 

4.28.04 

4.27.30 

5 

4.27.52 

13.59.07  N. 

1 8.26.59 

18.28.39 

Coffeboogaum, 

w. 

1  ith, 

9.02.27 

9.06.14.5 

9.05.40 

10 

9.06.07 

27-53-53  N- 

1 8.47.46 

0  e  O 

7  Pegafi,  E. 

5.00.05 

4.43.27 

4.43.  0 

4*5 

4.43.18 

1 3.59.07, 5N. 

18.42.25.5 

1 8.45.05,8 

Fumulhoot,  E 
$  Cafiiooaeae, 

r  4th, 

53.00.10 

49.45.38.7 

49.45.30 

67 

49.46.41.4 

3 0.45.22,5  S. 

19.01. 19 

Kutwaul  Ta- 
lanb, 0  ,  „ 

VV. 

41.01.28 

38.52.37.1 

38.52.00 

S6 

38.53.04.6 

5  7-57-46, 7 N. 

1 9.04.42.1 

19.03.00,5 

IN  FORT  WILLIAM,  Sc C. 
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Phaenomenon 
and  Face  of  tbe 
Quadrant. 

Date. 

Arch 

Reading. 

OF  96. 

Value. 

Arch  of  90. 

Equa-  j 
tim  a/t- 
ftied.  j 

Zenith  Dif- 
tance  cor¬ 
rected. 

Declination. 

Latitude  by 
the  obferaj- 
ation. 

Name  of  the 
place  and  its  cor¬ 
rect  Latitude. 

1784.. 

D.SD.N. 

0  '  _ _ 

1 

// 

0  /  * 

O  t  // 

O  4  44 

aAndromedis, 

Nov. 

Ichapoor, 

W. 

15  th, 

9.01. 10 

8.44.42,5 

8.45.00 

S,? 

8.45.00 

27-53-59  N- 

19.08.59 

Of// 

1 9.06.45 

7  Pegafi,  E. 

5.01.23 

5.05.25,3 

5.05.00 

5 

5.05.17,5 

i3-59-13>3N 

19.04.30,8 

7  Lacertae,  W. 

1 6th, 

31.03.10 

29.50.20 

294940 

33 

29.50.33 

49.1 0.45  N. 

I9.2O.I2 

Burrampoore, 

Fumulhoot,E. 

53.01.15 

50.01.54,3 

50.02.00 

67 

5  0.03.04,2 

30.45.22,5  S. 

I9-I7-41’7 

O  /  ft 

19.18.57 

7  JLacertae,W. 

1 7  th. 

31-03-13 

29.51.39,1 

29.5 1. 00 

33 

29.51.52.6 

49.10.45  N. 

19.18.52,4 

Munfoor  Cot- 
lah . 

FumulhootjE. 

53.01.10 

49.59.40,4 

49.5930 

67 

50.00.42.2 

30.45.22,5  s. 

19.15.19,7 

i9-17-°5’5 

E. 

18th. 

53.01.24 

50.05.51,6 

50.05.30 

67 

50.06.48 

ig.21.25,5 

Cianjam  Camp, 

|3  Cafliopa?ae, 

0  ,  « 

W. 

41.00.1 3 

38.31.58 

38.31.00 

46 

38.32.15 

57-57-53  N. 

19.25.38 

19.23.32 

Fumulhoot,E. 

25  th, 

53.02.06 

50.1 2.00,7 

50.1  2.00 

67 

50.13.07.5 

30.45.22,5  S. 

19.27.45 

Piaghee, 

|3  Cafliopaeae, 

O  ,  !> 

W. 

41.00.03 

38-z7-34>7 

38.26.50 

45»6 

38.27.58 

57.57.50,  oN. 

19.29.55 

19.28.50 

Fumulhoot,  E. 

26th, 

43.02.14 

50.15.31,7 

50.15.30 

67 

50.16.38 

30.45.22.5  S. 

1 9.3 1. 1 5,5 

Maloodee, 

£  Cafliopaeae, 

O  /  h 

W. 

40.03.25 

38.23.11 

38.23.10 

45>6 

38.23.56,1 

57.57.53  N. 

1 9*33*57 

19.32.36,5 

Fumulhoot.E. 

29th, 

53-°3-°4 

50.25.1 1,8 

50.24.40 

67 

50.2602 

30.45.22.5  S. 

1 9.40.40,5 

Manickpatam, 

aAndromedis, 

W. 

8.02.29 

3.10.52,2 

8.IO.50 

8 

8.10.59,1 

27.53.59.0N. 

19.43.00 

«  Cafliopaeae, 

W 

38.00.01 

3  5-3  7-5  64 

35-37-3° 

40,8 

35-38.24 

55.21.23.0 

19.42.59 

19.41.50 

Fumulhoot,  E. 

Dec. 

53.03.21 

50.32.40 

50.32.3° 

67 

50.32.42 

30.45.22.5  s. 

19.48.19,5 

Jaggernautj 

7  Pegafi,  E. 

4th, 

6.00.21 

5-46-43>7 

5.46.30 

6 

5.46.43 

1 3.59. 1 3.3  s. 

19.45.56,3 

a  Cafliopaeae, 

W. 

37.03.22 

35-33-o6,3 

3  5-3  2-4° 

4i 

35-33-34>2 

55.21.23  N. 

19.47.49 

aAndromedis, 

O/u 

W. 

8.02.12 

8.03.26 

8.03.00 

8 

8.03.21 

27-53-59  N. 

19.50.38 

i9.4i.5O 

aAndromedis, 

W. 

7  th, 

8.01.21 

7*53J7>5 

7.53.20 

8 

7-53*27 

27-53-59  N 

20.00.32 

Ahmetpoore, 

a  Cafliopaea;, 

W. 

37.02.26 

35.20.48 

35.21.00 

40 

35-21-34 

55.21.23  N 

19.59.49 

*  Cafliopaeae, 

W. 

45.01.24 

42.35.52 

42.36.00 

52 

42.36.44 

62.36.07  N. 

19.59.23 

7  Pegafi,  E 

6.01.06 

5.54.12 

5.54.00 

6 

5.54.12 

1 3-59*1 3-3^ 

1 9*53-25,3 

%  Ceti,  E. 

33-OI-°5 

31.12.30,7 

31.12.00 

34 

31.12.49,4 

11.19.35  S. 

1.9.5  3-1 4,4 

0  <  .. 

Q  Ceti,,  E. 

31.00.17 

29.11.13,3 

29.10.30 

32 

29.1 1.23.6 

9.17.47  s. 

1 9.53.36,6 

19.56.40,2 

a  Cafliopaeae, 

W. 

37.02.05 

35*,x-34>3 

35.1 1.00 

40 

35  *  i*57 

55.21.23  N. 

20.09.26 

Peeply, 

S  Cafliopaeae, 

: 

W 

8th, 

41.02.07 

38-57.27,1 

38.57.00 

46 

38.57.59,6 

59.06. 56  INI. 

20.08.56 

<3  i  // 

■n  Ceti,  E 

33.02.00 

3 1.24,22,6 

31.24.00 

34*4 

31.24.46 

11.19.35  S. 

20.05.1 1 

20.07.1 1 

aAndromedis, 

W. 

9th. 

8.00.08 

7-33-3» 

7.33.00 

7>5 

7-33-23 

27.53.59  N. 

20.20.36 

Ballunta* 

O 

7  Pegafi,  E. 

6.02.22 

6.15.18 

6.15.30 

6 

6.1 5.30 

13.59.13  N. 

20.14.43 

»  '* 
2O.j7.4Q 

i  20 
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Observations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitudes  of  Places. 


Vhnenomenon 
and  Face  of  the 
Quadrant. 

Date. 

Arch 

Reading. 

OF  96. 

Value . 

0/  90. 

Equa¬ 
tion  at- 
plica. 

Zenith  Dif- 
tance  cor¬ 
rected. 

Declination. 

Latitude  by 
the  obfer-x- 
ation. 

Name  0/  the 
Mace  and  its  cor¬ 
rect  Latitude. 

y  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

1 7  84- 
Dec. 

I  oth. 

D.SD.N. 

41.02.22 

Q  t  4$ 

39.04.02,6 

0  /  /, 

39-03-30 

it 

46 

0  *  * 

39.04.30 

0  ,  a 

59.52.54  N. 

0  .  « 

20.28.21,7 

Sowlagunda, 
near  Kuttack, 

0  /  '» 

20.26.33,5 

Ceti,  E. 

53-°3-i  3 

31-4339 

31-43-30 

35 

3144.20 

11.19.35  S. 

20.2445 

*  CaiRopaeae, 

I  5  th, 

44.02.16 

W. 

4 1. 50.09, 4 

41.49.40 

5 1 

41.5045,7 

62.36.07  N. 

20.45.21,3 

Koomereah  Ri- 

m  Pifcium,  E. 

20.00.29 

18.57.44,7 

18.57.40 

19 

18.58.01,4 

143.03  N. 

20.41.04,4 

ver,  north  fide, 

O  •  // 

20.43.13 

*  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

1 7  th. 

36.02.20 

34.Z6.1 8,5 

3426.OO 

39 

34.26.48,3 

55.21.23  N. 

20.54.34,7 

Jehaujepoore 
River,  north 

« Ceti,  j  E. 

34.01.04 

32.18.19,3 

38.08.20 

35 

32.08.55 

u. 19.35  S. 

20.49.20 

fide,  0 

20.51.57 

y  CaiRopaeae, 

19th, 

W. 

41.00.15 

38.32.50,5 

38.32.30 

45 

38-3  3-2S>3 

59.32.54  N. 

20.59.28,7 

Chorakootee, 

r>'  CaiRopaeae, 

W. 

40.02.18 

38.06.02,1 

38.05.30 

44 

38.06.30 

59.06.56  N. 

21.00.26 

0  ,  „ 

9  Ceti,  E. 

32.01.04 

30.15.49,3 

30.15.20 

3  3  »3 

30.16.08 

9.17.47  S. 

20.58.21 

20.59.09 

£  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

20th, 

44.00.29 

31.27.44,7 

41.27.30 

50 

41.28.27,4 

62.36.07  N. 

21.0740,4 

Raneeka  Tau- 
laub,  o  .  , 

SCeti,  E. 

25.00.29 

21.42.06 

2142.00 

22 

2142.25 

0.36.32  S. 

21.05.53 

21.0646 

a  CaiRopaeae, 

2 1  ft. 

W. 

36.01.15 

34-°5-39\3 

34.05.20 

38 

34.06.08 

55.21.23  N. 

2 1. 1 5.1 5 

Kaunfe  Baunfe, 

a  CaiRopaeae, 

40.01.16 

34.02.24 

59.06.56  N. 
11.19.35  S. 

W . 

•n  Ceti,  E. 

37-5I-°5’7 

32.31.10,3 

37-5 1 -oo 
02.30.40 

36 

37-5  *47 
32.31.31.2 

21.15.09 
21.1  1.56,2 

O  9  it 

8  Ceti,  E. 

32.02.06 

30.30.45,7 

30.30.20 

33 

50.3 1.06 

9.17.47  S. 

2i.i3.i9 

2t. 13.52,3 

a  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

2  2d, 

36.00.24 

33-55-33 

33-55-30 

38 

33-5609 ,5 

55.21.23  N. 

2  1  25.13,5 

Aumnulla, 

0  '  . 

*>  Ceti,  E. 

34.03.12 

32*39-57’3 

32.39.40 

35»4 

3240.24 

1 1. 19.35  S. 

21.2049,0 

21.23.01,2 

t.  CaiRopaeae, 

Daumdurpoor, 

W. 

23d, 

40.57.05,4 

40.57.00 

49>3 

40.57.52 

62.3607  N. 

21.38.14,3 

y  Andromedis, 
W. 

a  Pifcium,  E. 

20.03.25 

21.00.24 

19.38.10,5 

19.51.48 

19.37.40 

19^1.00 

21,8 

21 

19-38-17 

19-5145 

41.17.22  N. 
143.03  N. 

21.39.  5,0 
21.34.48,0 

0  ,  « 

i  Ceti,  E. 

23.02.18 

22.09.47,2 

22.10.00 

22,4 

22.10.16 

0.36.32,0  s. 

21-3344,0 

21.36.38 

i  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

24  th, 

43.02.06 

40.49.10,8 

40.4q.00 

49 

40.19.544 

62.36.07  N. 

21.46.1 2,6 

Soobanreeka 
River,  at  Rauje 

$  Ceti,  E. 

23.03.09 

22.19.54 

22.19J0 

22 

22.20.04 

0.36.32  S. 

2143.32,° 

Gaut,  on  the 

t  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

26  th, 

43>OI-3° 

40.46.10 

40.46.00 

49 

40.46.54 

62.36.07  N. 

21.49.13,0 

Ballafore  fide. 

t  Eridani,  E. 

3  4.00.06 

31.55.08 

31.55.08 

35 

3 1 -55-43 

10.13.26,6  S. 

2i.42.l64 

2145.18,5 

v  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

27  th; 

39.03.02 

37.16.49 

37.16.00 

48 

37-17-13 

59.06.5 6  N. 

214943 

J  ellafore  Camp. 

6  t  tt 

SCeti,  E. 

23.03.10 

22.20.20 

22.20.00 

24 

22.20.34 

0.36.32  S. 

2I.4402 

2146.53 

•n  Ceti,  E 

28  th 

35.01.27 

33.14.40,6 

33.14.00 

38 

33.14.58,3 

11.1935  s’ 

21.55.23,3 

DantoonCamp. 

2  CaiRopaeae, 
W. 

39.02.11 

37-06.32,5 

37.06.00 

43 

37.06.59,3 

59.06.56  N. 

21.59.56,7 

<3  ,  #/ 

21.5740 
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Observations  at  large  for  determining  the  Latitudes  of  Places. 


Phenomenon 
and  Face  of  the 
Quadrant. 

Date. 

Arch 

Reading. 

OF  96. 

Value. 

Arch  of  go. 

Equa¬ 
tion  ap¬ 
plied. 

Zenith  DiJ- 
tance  cor¬ 
rected. 

Declination. 

Latitude  by 
the  obfer-’v- 
ition. 

Name  of  the 
placets'  its  cor¬ 
rect  Latitude. 

y  Caffiopaeae, 

1784- 

Dec. 

D.SD.N. 

O  /  // 

0  '  „ 

// 

0  '  *  * 

O  '  // 

O  , , 

i  r 

W. 

29  th, 

39.03.21 

37.25.10 

37.24.40 

42 

37-25-37 

59.32.55,514. 

22.07.1  8 

Khutnagur, 

v)  Ceti,  E. 
y  Caffiopaeae, 

30th, 

35.02.06 

33-19-30’6 

33.19.1° 

37 

33*19-57-3 

1 1  -1 9*35 

S. 

22.00.22 

O  /  // 

22.O3.5O 

W. 

$  Caffiopaeae, 

39.03.02 

37.16.49 

37.16.3° 

42 

37.17.22 

59.32.55, 5n- 

22.15.33,5 

Mokurrum- 

poor, 

w. 

39.01.08 

36.51.197 

36.50.40 

43 

36-5I43 

59  06.56 

N. 

22.15.13 

-n  Ceti,  E. 

35.02.27,5 

33-28-57,5 

33.28.20 

37 

33.29.1 6 

1  i-i9-35 

S. 

22.09.4 1 

22.1 2.32,1 

y  Perfei,  W. 
Perfei,  W. 

31ft. 

32.00.29 

18.03.14 

30.1 2.44,7 
17.40.504 

30.1  3.00 
*7  4°-3° 

33 

I  8 

50.13.25,4 

17.40.58,2 

52-37-59 
40.06. 50 

N. 

N. 

22.24.33,6 
22.25^5 1,8 

Kaffai  River, 

S  Ceti,  E. 

24.0 1.26 

22.55.29,3 

22.55.00 

24 

22.55.39 

00.36.32 

S. 

22.19.07 

0  ,  ,, 

1  2  Eridani,E. 
<S  Caffiopaeae, 

Jan. 

55.02.16 

52.08.54,5 

52.09.1 0 

73 

52.10.15,3 

29.5 1.02 

S. 

22.19.13,3 

22.22.1 1,3 

W. 

t  Caffiopaeae, 

4th, 

39.00.10 

36.38.08,7 

36.37-10 

42 

36.38.36,3 

59.06.56 

N. 

22.28.19,7 

M  id  napo  tH- 
Eort, 

W. 

42.03.07 

40.07.46 

40.07.30 

48 

40.08.26 

62.36.07 

N. 

22.27.41 

6  *  // 

&  Ceti,  E. 
*  Caffiopaeae, 

5th, 

24.02.00 

22.58.07,5 

22.58.00 

24 

22.58.48 

00.36.32 

S. 

22.22.1 6 

22.25.08,3 

W. 

42.03.05 

40.06.53 

40.06.00 

48 

40.07.:  5 

62.36.07 

N. 

22.28.52 

Bunpoor, 

5  Ceti,  E. 
S  Caffiopaeae, 

24.02.06 

23.00.46 

23.00.30 

24 

23.01.02 

00.36.32 

S. 

22.24.30 

O  >  // 

22.26.41 

W. 

6th, 

38.03.12 

36.24.57,7 

36.25.00 

43 

36.25.42 

59.06.56 

N. 

22.41.14 

Narraindeo- 

wul. 

1 2  Eridani,E. 

55.03.22 

52.25.36,4 

52.25.30 

75 

52.26.48,2 

29.5 1.02 

S 

22.35.46,2 

O  t  0 

22.38.30 

y  Perfei,  W. 

7th, 

31.03.09 

29.49.53,6 

29.49.20 

33 

29.50.10 

52-37-59 

N. 

22.47.49 

Madapoor, 

1 2  Eridani,E. 

56.00.10 

52.34.24 

52.34.40 

74 

52.35.46 

29.51.02 

S. 

22.44.44 

0  t  n 

22.46.1 6,5 

y  Perfei,  W. 

8th, 

31.03.05 

29.48.03 

29.47.50 

33 

29.48.32 

52-37-59 

N. 

22.49.27 

Chunderbund, 

1 2Eridani,E. 

56.00.09 

52.34.11 

52.34.00 

74 

52.35.20 

29.5 1.02 

S. 

22.44.18 

6  *  u 

22.46.52,5 

y  Perfei,  W. 

1  oth, 

32.00.03 

30.01.19,8 

30.01.00 

33 

30.01.42,5 

52-37-39 

N 

22.36.16,5 

Habra  Gaut, 

1  zEridani,E 

55*°3-I4 

52.22.05,4 

52.22.10 

74 

52.33.21,7 

29.5 1.02 

S. 

22.32.19,7 

«  <  „ 
22.34.1  8,1 

Mr.  Burrows  p.ublilhed,  in  the  Lady’s  Diary,  a  Theorem  fimilar  to  mine,  page  71  :  he  {hewed  it 
to  me  laft  year:  my  original  Book  of  Obfervations  convinced  him,  that  his  publication  could  not  have 
been  known  to  me  when  I  wrote  the  Theorem. 
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A  ROYAL  GRANT  OF  LAND, 

4  ..  \  ■  •  I  »  •  <»...•  «.  i  ‘  ■  . 

Engraved,  on  a  Copper  Plate ,  bearing  date  twenty -three years  before  Christ, 
fluid  discovered  among  the  ruins  at  Mongueer. 

Tranflated  from  the  Original  Sanfcrit,  by  Charles  Wi  lkins,  Efq.  in  the  Year  1781. 

•  j  »  j  1  «  .  i  •  ■  •  •* 

*  » 

DEB  PAAL  D  E  B*. 


Prosperity  ! 


T  TIS  willies  are  accomplifhed.  His  heart  is  deadfall  in  the  caufe  of 
•*-  others.  He  walks  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  May  the  achievements 
of  this  fortunate  Prince  caufe  innumerable  bleflings  to  his  People  ! 


By  difplaying  the  flrength  of  his  genius,  he  hath  difcovered  the  road  to  all 
human  acquirements;  for  being  a  Soogot  (1)  he  is  Lord  of  the  Univerfe. 


Gopaaly  King  of  the  World,  poffelfed  matchlefs  good  Fortune :  he  was 
Lord  of  two  Brides;  the  Earth  and  her  Wealth.  By  comparifon  of  the 
learned,  he  was  likened  unto  Preetoo ,  (2,)  Sogor ,  (3,)  and  others,  and  it  is 
credited. 

When  his  innumerable  army  marched,  the  heavens  were  fo  filled  with  the 
dufl  of  their  feet,  that  the  birds  of  the  air  could  reft  upon  it. 

*  In  this  tranflation  the  Sanfcrit  names  are  written,  as  they  are  pronounced  in  Bengal ;  but,  in  the 
following  paper,  the  tranflator  has  adopted  the  more  elegant  pronunciation  of  Vdrdnes  and  Cas'hmir 

R  2  He 
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He  afted  according  to  what  is  written  in  the  Shcistra ,  (1,)  and  obliged  the 
different  fefts  to  conform  to  their  proper  tenets.  He  was  bleffed  with  a  foil, 
Dhormo  Petal ,  when  he  became  independent  of  his  forefathers,  who  are  in 
heaven. 

*  p 

His  elephants  moved  like  walking  mountains ;  and  the  earth,  oppreffed 
by  their  weight,  and  mouldered  into  dull,  found  refuge  in  the  peaceful 
heavens. 

He  went  to  extirpate  the  wicked,  and  plant  the  good;  and  happily  his 
falvation  was  effefted  at  the  fame  time  :  for  his  fervants  vifited  Kedaar ,  (2,) 
and  drank  milk  according  to  the  law  :  and  they  offered  up  their  vows, 
where  the  Ganges  joins  the  ocean,  and  at  Gokornaa>  (3,)  and  other 
places,  (4.) 

When  he  had  completed  his  conquefls,  he  releafed  all  the  rebellious 
princes  he  had  made  captive  ;  and  each  returning  to  his  own  country  laden 
with  prefents,  refle£ted  upon  this  generous  deed,  and  longed  to  fee  him  again  ; 
as  mortals,  remembering  a  pre-exiftence,  wifli  to  return  to  the  realms  of 
light. 

This  prince  took  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  Porobol}  Raajaa  of  many 
countries,  whofe  name  was  Ronnaa  Debee ;  and  he  became  fettled. 

The  people,  being  amazed  at  her  beauty,  formed  different  opinions  of 
her ;  fome  faid  it  was  Locl.ee  (5)  herfelf  in  her  fhape ;  others,  that  the 
earth  had  affumed  her  form  ;  many  faid  it  was  the  Raajaa’s  fame  and  reputa¬ 
tion;  and  others  that  a  houfehold  goddefs  had  entered  his  palace.  And  her 
wifdom  and  virtue  fet  her  above  all  the  ladies  of  the  court. 


This 
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This  virtuous  and  praife- worthy  princefs  bore  a  fon,  Deb  Petal  Deb,  as  the 
{hell  of  the  ocean  produces  the  pearl : - - 

In  whofe  heart  there  is  no  impurity  ;  of  few  words,  and  gentle  manners ; 
and  who  peaceably  inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  as  Bodheesotivo  (1) 
fucceeded  Soogot. 

He  who,  marching  through  many  countries  making  conquefts,  arrived  with 
his  elephants  in  the  forefts  of  the  mountains  of  Beendhyo ,  (2,)  where  feeing 
again  their  long  loft  families,  they  mixed  their  mutual  tears ;  and  who  going 
to  fubdue  other  princes,  his  young  horfes  meeting  their  females  at  Kom- 
boge  ( 3),  they  mutually  neighed  for  joy. 

He  who  has  opened  again  the  road  of  liberality,  which  was  firft  marked 
out  in  the  Kreeto  Joog  (4)  by  Bolee,  (5,)  in  which  Bhaargob  (6)  walked  in 
the  Tretaa  Joog ,  (7,)  which  was  cleanfed  by  Korno  (8)  in  the  Dwapor 
Joog ,  (9,)  and  was  again  choked  up  in  the  Kolee  Joog  (10)  after  the  death  of 
Sohodwesee ,  (11.) 

% 

He  who  conquered  the  earth  from  the  fource  of  the  Ganges  as  far  as  the 
well-known  bridge  which  was  conftrufted  by  the  enemy  of  Dosaasjo ,  (12,) 
from  the  river  of  Luckeecool  (13)  as  far  as  the  ocean  of  the  habitation  of 
Boroon ,  (14.) 

At  Mood-go-gheeree ,  (15,)  where  is  encamped  his  vi&orious  army,  acrofs 
whofe  river  a  bridge  of  boats  is  conftru£ted  for  a  road,  which  is  miftaken 
for  a  chain  of  mountains,  where  immenfe  herds  of  elephants,  like  thick 
black  clouds,  fo  darken  the  face  of  day,  that  people  think  it  the  feafon 
of  the  rains ;  whither  the  princes  of  the  north  fend  fo  many  troops  of 

horfe. 
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horfe,  that  the  duff  of  their  hoofs  fpreads  darknefs  on  all  fides ;  whither 
fo  many  mighty  chiefs  of  Jumboodweep  (1)  refort  to  pay  their  refpe&s, 
that  the  earth  finks  beneath  the  weight  of  the  feet  of  their  attendants.  There 
Deb  Paal  Deb  (who,  walking  in  the  footfteps  of  the  mighty  lord  of  the  great 
Soogots,  the  great  commander,  Raajaa  of  Mohaa  Raajaas ,  Dhormo  Paal 
Deb ,  is  himfelf  mighty  lord  of  the  great  Soogots ,  a  great  commander, 
and  Raajaa  of  Mohaa  Raajaas)  iffues  his  commands.  To  all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  town  of  Meseeka,  fituated  in  Kreemeelaa,  in  the  province  of 
Sree  Nogor,  (2,)  which  is  my  own  property,  and  which  is  not  divided  by 
any  land  belonging  to  another;  to  all  Raanoh  and  Raaje-pootro ;  to  the 
(3)  Omaatyo ,  Mohaa-kaarttaa*  kreeteeko,  Mo  h  a  a-  Don  do-  Nay  ky  J\Ioh  aa-Pro- 
teehaar ,  Mohaa  Saamont  Moo,  haa-Doiv-Saadhon-Saadhoneeko ,  Molina- Koo- 
maaraa-Matyo  ;  to  the  Promaatree  and  Sorobhongo  ;  to  the  Raaj  astaaneeyo, 
Ooporeeko ,  Daasaaporaadheeho,  Chowrod-dhorneeko ,  Daandeeko ,  Dondopaa- 
seeko ,  Sowl-keeko,  Gowlmeeko,  Kyotropo,  Praantopaaloy  Kothtopaalo  and 
KaandaarokyOf  to  the  Todaajooktoko  and  the  Beeneejoohtoko  ;  to  the  keeper 
of  the  elephants,  horfes  and  camels;  to  the  keeper  of  the  mares,  colts, 
cows,  buffaloes,  fheep,  and  goats  ;  to  the  Dootoprysoneeko ,  Gomaa-Gomeehoy 
and  Obheetworomaano  ;  to  the  Beesoypotee ,  Toropotee ,  and  Toreeko.  To  the 
different  tribes,  Goivry  Maaloby  Khosoy  Hoony  Kooleeko ,  Kornaato ,  Laasaatoy 
and  Bhoto  ;  to  all  others  of  our  fubjedls,  who  are  not  here  fpecified ;  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  from  the  Braahmon  and 
fathers  of  large  families,  to  the  tribes  of  Medoy  Ondhoroko ,  and  Chon - 
daalo. 

Be  it  known  that  I  have  given  the  above-mentioned  town  of  Meeseeka , 
whofe  limits  include  the  fields  where  the  cattle  graze,  above  and  below  the 
furface,  with  all  the  lands  belonging  to  it;  together  with  all  the  Mango 
and  Modhoo  trees;  all  its  waters,  and  all  their  banks  and  verdure;  all  its 


rents 
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rents  and  tolls,  with  all  fines  for  crimes,  and  rewards  for  catching  thieves. 
In  it  there  fhall  be  no  moleftation,  no  palfage  for  troops;  nor  fhall  any  one 
take  from  it  the  fmalleft  part.  I  give  likewife  every  thing  that  has  been 
polfelfed  by  the  fervants  of  the  Raajaa.  I  give  the  Earth  and  Sky,  as  long 
as  the  Sun  and  Moon  fhall  laft.  Except,  however,  fuch  lands  as  have  been 
given  to  God,  and  to  the  Braahmons ,  which  they  have  long  polfelfed  and 
now  enjoy.  And  that  the  glory  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  my  own  fame, 
may  be  increafed,  I  have  caufed  this  Saason  (1)  to  be  engraved,  and  grant¬ 
ed  unto  the  great  Botho  Beehkoracito  Meesro ,  who  has  acquired  all  the  wif- 
dom  of  books,  and  has  ftudied  the  Beads  (2)  under  Oslaayono ;  who  is  de- 
feended  from  Owpomonyobo ;  who  is  the  fon  of  the  learned  and  immaculate 
Botho  Boraahoraato ;  and  whofe  grandfather  was  Botho  Beesworaato,  learned 
in  the  Beads ,  and  expert  in  performing  the  Jog,  (3). 

Know  all  the  aforefaid,  that  as  bellowing  is  meritorious,  fo  taking  away 
deferves  punifhment;  wherefore  leave  it  as  I  have  granted  it.  Let  all  his 
neighbours,  and  thofe  who  till  the  land,  be  obedient  to  my  commands. 
What  you  have  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  perform  and  pay,  do  it  unto 
him  in  all  things.  Dated  in  the  33d  Sombot ,  (4,)  and  21ft  day  of  the  month 
of  Maargo.  . 

Thus  fpeak  the  following  Stokes  (5)  from  the  Dhormo  Onoosaason : 

1.  “  Ram  hath  required,  from  time  to  time,  of  all  the  Raajaas  that  may 
t(  reign,  that  the  bridge  of  their  beneficence  be  the  fame,  and  that  they  do 
“  continually  repair  it. 

2.  “  Lands  have  been  granted  by  Sogor,  and  many  other  Raajaas;  and 
“  the  fame  of  their  deeds  devolves  to  their  fuccclfors. 


3.  "  He 
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g.  “  He  who  difpoflefies  any  one  of  his  property,  which  I  myfelf,  or 
<f  others,  have  given,  may  he,  becoming  a  worm,  grow  rotten  in  ordure  with 
“  his  forefathers  ! 

4.  “  Riches  and  the  life  of  man  are  as  tranfient  as  drops  of  water  upon  a 
“  leaf  of  the  lotus.  Learning  this  truth,  O  man!  do  not  attempt  to  deprive 
“  another  of  his  reputation.” 

The  Raajaa,  for  the  publick  good,  hath  appointed  his  virtuous  fon, 
Raajyo  Paal,  to  the  dignity  of  Jowbo  Raajaa.  He  is  in  both  lines  of  de¬ 
scent  illuftrious,  and  hath  acquired  all  the  knowledge  of  his  father. 


NOTES. 
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NO  T  E  S. 

Page  123.  {1)  Soogot — fignifies  an  atheift,  or  follower  of  the  tenets  of  Soogot,  a  philofopher,  who 
is  faid  to  have  flourifhed  at  a  place  called  Keekot,  in  the  province  of  Behar,  one  thoufand  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Kolee  Joog,  or  Iron  Age  ;  of  which  this  is  the  4882ft  year.  He  believed 
in  vifible  things  only,  or  fuch  as  may  be  deduced  from  effefts  the  caufe  of  which  is  known :  as  from 
fmoke  the  exiftence  of  fire.  He  wrote  many  books  to  prove  the  abfurdity  of  the  religion  of  the 
Brahmans  ;  and  fome  upon  aftronomy  and  other  fciences,  all  which  are  faid  to  be  now  in  being.  He 
further  held  that  all  our  a&ions  are  attended  by  their  own  rewards  and  punifhments  in  this  life ;  and 
that  all  animals,  having  an  equal  right  to  exiftence  with  man,  they  fhould  not  be  killed  either  for 
fport  or  food. 

(2)  Prcetoo — was  the  fon  of  Beno,  and  Raajaa  of  a  place  called  Beetoor ,  near  Lucknow.  He 
flourifhed  in  the  firft  age  of  the  world,  and  is  faid  to  have  levelled  the  earth,  and,  having  prepared  it 
for  cultivation,  obliged  the  people  to  live  in  fociety. 

(3)  Sogor — the  name  of  a  Raajaa  who  lived  in  the  fecond  age  at  Ojoodho,  and  is  faid  to  have  dug 
the  rivers. 

Page  124.  (1)  Shaajlra — book  of  divine  ordinations.  The  word  is  derived  from  a  root  fignifying 
to  command. 

(2)  Kedaar — a  famous  place,  fituated  to  the  north  of  Hindoftan,  vifited,  to  this  day,  on  account  of 
its  fuppofed  fanttity. 

(3)  Gokornaa — a  place  of  religious  refort  near  Punjab . 

(4)  This  and  a  few  other  paffages  appear  inconfiftent  with  the  principles  of  a  Soogot;  to  reconcile 
it  therefore,  it  fhould  be  remarked,  that,  as  he  was  iffuing  his  orders  to  fubje&s  of  a  different  perfua- 
flon,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  ufe  a  language  the  beft  calculated  to  ftrike  them  with  awe,  and  bind 
them  to  a  performance  of  his  commands.  The  Pundit,  by  whofe  afliftance  this  tranflation  was  made, 
when  he  was  defired  to  explain  this  feeming  contradittion,  afked  whether  we  did  not,  in  our  courts, 
fwear  a  Mujfulman  upon  the  Koran ,  and  a  Hindoo  by  the  waters  of  the  Ganges ,  although  we  ourfelves 
had  not  the  leaft  faith  in  either. 

(5)  Lockee — the  Hindoo  goddefs  of  fortune. 

Page  1 23.  (1)  Bodheefotwo — was  the  fon  of  Soogot. 

(2)  Beendhyo — name  of  the  mountains  on  the  continent  near  Ceylon . 

(3)  Komboge — now  called  Cambay. 

(4)  Kreeto  Joog — the  firft  age  of  the  world,  fometimes  called  the  Suttee  Joog,  or  age  of  purity. 

(5)  Bolee — a  famous  giant  of  the  firft  age  who  is  fabled  to  have  conquered  earth,  heaven,  and  hell. 

(6)  Bhargob — a  Brahman ,  who,  having  put  to  death  all  the  princes  of  the  earth,  ufurped  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  whole. 

(7)  Treeto  Joog — the  fecond  age,  or  of  three  parts  good. 

(8)  Komo — a  famous  hero  in  the  third  age  of  the  world.  He  was  general  to  Doorjodhon,  whofe 
wars  with  Joodjieer  are  the  fubjett  of  the  Mohabharat ,  the  grand  epick  poem  of  the  Hindoos. 

(9)  Dwapor  Joog — the  third  age  of  the  world. 

(10)  Kolee  Joog~—  the  fourth  or  prefent  age  of  the  world,  of  which  4882  years  are  elapfed. 

VOL.  I.  S  (ll)  Sokodwee/ee 
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( 1 1 )  Sokodweefee — an  epithet  of  Beekromaadee/yo,  a  famous  Raajaa.  He  fucceeded  his  brother 
Sokaadeetyo,  whom  he  put  to  death. 

(12)  Dofaa/yo — one  of  the  names  of  Raabon,  whofe  wars  with  Raam  are  the  fubjeft  of  a  poem 

* 

called  the  Raamayon. 

(13)  Luckeecool — now  called  Luckeepoor. 

( 1 4)  Boroon — God  of  the  ocean. 

According  to  this  account  the  Raajaa’ s  dominions  extended  from  the  Cow’s  Mouth  to  Adam’s  Bridge 
in  Ceylon ,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  Raam  in  his  wars  with  Raabsn;  from  Luckeepoor  as  far  as  Goozerat. 

(15)  Mood-go-gheeree — now  called  Mongueer. 

Page  126.  (1)  Jumboodnvecp — according  to  the  Hindoo  geography,  implies  the  habitable  part  of 
the  earth. 

(2)  Sree  Nogor — the  ancient  name  of  Patna. 

(3  )  Omaatyo ,  prime  minifter.  Mohaa-kaarttaa-kreeteeko,  chief  inveftigator  of  all  things.  Mo-haa * 
1 Dondo-Nayk,  chief  officer  of  punifliments.  Mohaa-Protee-haar,  chief  keeper  of  the  gates.  Mohaa- 
Saamonto ,  generaliffimo.  Mohaa-Donu-Saadhon-Saadhonetko,  chief  obviator  of  difficulties.  Mohaa- 
Koomaaraa-Matyo ,  chief  inftrudtor  of  children.  Promaatree ,  keeper  of  the  records.  Sorobhongo,  patrols. 
Raajojlaaneeyo,  viceroy.  .Ooporeeko ,  fuperintendent.  Daafaa-raadheeko,  inveftigator  of  crimes.  Chonv- 
rod-dho-roneeko>  thief  catcher.  Daan-deeko ,  mace-bearer.  Dondo-pafeeko,  keeper  of  the  inftruments 
of  punifhment.  Soivl-keeko ,  collector  of  cuftoms.  Gowlmeeko,  commander  of  a  fmall  party.  Kyotropv, 
fupervifor  of  cultivation.  Praantopaalo,  guard  of  the  fuburbs.  Kothtopaalo,  commander  of  a  fort.. 
Kaandaarokyo ,  guard  of  the  wards  of  the  city.  Todaajoohoko ,  chief  guard  of  the  wards.  Beeneejoci- 
toko,  diredtor  of  affairs.  Dootopryfoneeko,  chief  of  the  fpies.  Gomaa-Gomeeko,  meftengers.  Obheenuo- 
romaanoy  fwift  meftengers.  Beefoypoteey  governor  of  a  city.  Toropotee ,  fuperintendent  of  the  rivers. 
Toreekoy  chief  of  the  boats. 

Page  127.  (1)  Saa/on — fignifies  an  edift. 

(2)  Beads — Hindoo  Scriptures. 

(3)  7*g— facrifice. 

(4)  Sombot — implies  the  aera  of  Raajaa  Beekromadeetyo.  The  Brahmons  throughout  Hindoftan  keep 
time  according  to  the  three  following  epochas  :  The  Kolyobdo ,  from  the  flight  of  Kreejhno,  or  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Kolee  Joogy  4882  years.  The  Sombot,  from  the  death  of  Beekromadeetyo ,  1837 
years.  The  Sokaabdo ,  from  the  death  of  Raajaa  Soko  1703. 

(5)  Slckes— ftanzas,  commonly,  but  erroneoufly,  written  AJhlogues » 
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INSCRIPTION  on  a  PILLAR  near  BUDDAL. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SANSCRIT \ 

By  CHARLES  WILKINS,  Esq. 

QOME  time  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  year  1780,  I  difcovered, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Buddal ,  near  which  the  Company  have 
a  fadlory,  and  which  at  that  time  was  under  my  charge,  a  decapitated  monu¬ 
mental  column,  which  at  a  little  diftance  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
the  trunk  of  a  coco-nut  tree  broken  off  in  the  middle.  It  (lands  in  a  fwamp 
overgrown  with  weeds,  near  a  fmall  temple  dedicated  to  Hargowree ,  whofe 
image  it  contains.  Upon  my  getting  clofe  enough  to  the  monument  to  ex¬ 
amine  it,  I  took  its  dimenfions,  and  made  a  drawing  of  it;  and  foon  after  a 
plate  was  engraved,  from  which  the  accompanying  is  an  impreffion. 


It  is  formed  of  a  fingle  (lone  of  a  dirty  grey  complexion ;  and  it  has  loft 
by  accident  a  confiderable  part  of  its  original  height.  I  was  told  upon  the 
fpot  that  it  had,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  funk  confiderably  in  the  ground; 
but  upon  my  digging  about  the  foundation  I  found  this  was  not  the  cafe. 
At  a  few  feet  above  the  ground  is  an  infcription,  engraved  in  the  (lone,  from 
which  I  took  two  reverfed  impreflions  with  printer’s  ink.  I  have  lately 
been  fo  fortunate  as  to  decypher  the  character ;  and  I  have  the  honour  to 
lay  before  the  Society  a  tranfcript  of  the  original  in  the  modern  writing,  and 
a  tranflation  ;  and  at  the  fame  to  exhibit  the  two  impreifions  I  took  from 
the  (lone  ttfelf. 
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The  original  charaQer  of  this  infcription  is  very  different  from  the  modem 
form;  but  it  fo  much  refembles  that  on  the  plate  found  by  Col.  Watson 
at  Mongueer ,  that  I  am  induced  to  conclude  it  to  be  a  work  of  the  fame 
period.  The  language  is  Samshreetr  and  the  whole  is  comprifed  in  twenty- 
eight  metrical  verfes  of  various  meafures. 


CHARLES  WILKINS. 

14/A  July  1785. 
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Prosperity  ! 


I. 


J/’EERA  DEV  was  of  the  Sandeelya  race ,  (1,)  from  him  was  de- 
fcended  Pdnchdl;  of  whofe  generation,  and  of  whom,  was  Garga 
born. 


II. 

He,  another  Sakra ,  (2,)  was  ruler  but  of  one  quarter,  and  had  no  au¬ 
thority  in  other  regions.  He,  too,  was  defeated  by  Ditya  (3)  chiefs;  but 
being  a  virtuous  prince,  he  became  fupreme  over  every  country  without 
referve;  and  his  conduct  was  fuch,  that  he  laughed  Vreekaspatee  (4)  to 
fcorn. 


III. 

Eechd  (5)  was  his  wife ;  and,  like  love,  fhe  was  the  mid  refs  of  his  heart. 
She  was  admired  for  the  native  purity  of  her  mind,  and  her  beauty  was  like 
the  light  of  the  moon. 

(1)  A  tribe  of  Brahmans  ftill  extant. 

(2)  Eendra,  the  God  of  the  Heavens,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Guardian  of  the  Eaft. 

(3)  Evil  fpirits.  Eendra  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  kingdom,  for  a  while,  to  the  Asoors,  or  E\  il  fpirit?. 

(4)  The  Tutor  of  the  good  fpirits  and  the  Planet  Jupiter. 

(5)  Love,  Deft  re. 
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IV. 

In  his  countenance,  which  was  like  the  flower  of  the  waters,  (1,)  were 
to  be  traced  the  lines  of  four  fciences,  (2).  The  three  worlds  were  held  in 
fubje&ion  by  his  hereditary  high  rank. 

From  thefe  two  was  defcended  a  Brahman  like  Kamalaydnee ,  (3,)  and  he 
took  unto  himfelf  the  name  of  Sree  Darhha-panee. 

V. 


Whofe  country  (extending  to  Reva-Janak ,  (4,)  to  the  father  of  Goivreet  (5,) 
whofe  piles  of  rocks  reek  with  the  juice  exuding  from  the  heads  of  intoxi¬ 
cated  elephants,  and  whofe  fnow-white  mountains  are  brightened  by  the  fun’s 
ray’s ;  to  the  two  oceans :  to  that  whence  Aroon  (6)  rifeth  from  its  bed,  and 
to  that  wherein  the  fun  finketh  in  the  weft)  the  Prince  Sree  Dev  Pal>  (7,)  by 
his  policy,  rendered  tributary : 


VI. 


At  whofe  gates  (although  the  profpeft,  hidden  by  the  dull  arifing  from 
the  multitude  of  marching  force,  was  rendered  clear  from  the  earth  being 

(1 )  The  Lotus. 

{2}  Arms,  Mufic,  Mechanics,  Phyfics. 

{3)  Brahma. 

{4)  Perhaps  the  Narbadda. 

(5)  The  fnowy  mountains  that  part  India  from  Tartary.  Gowree,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Par - 
'vatee,  the  confort  of  Seen. 

(6)  The  charioteer  of  the  fun. — The  Aurora  of  the  Hindoos. 

(7)  If  this  be  the  prince  mentioned  in  the  copperplate  found  by  Col.  Watson,  he  reigned  at 
Mongueer  above  1800  years  ago. 
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watered  by  conftant  and  abundant  ftreams,  flowing  from  the  heads  of  luftful 
elephants  of  various  breeds)  flood,  fcarce  vifible,  amongft  the  vaft  concourfe 
of  nobles  flocking  to  his  ftandard  from  every  quarter,  Sree  Dev  Pal ,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  his  fubmiffion. 

VII. 

Whofe  throne  that  Prince  (who  was  the  image  of  Eendra ,  and  the 
duft  of  whofe  feet  was  impreffed  with  the  diadems  of  fundry  potentates)  him- 
felf  afeended  with  a  flafh  of  glory,  although  he  had  formerly  been  wont  to 
offer  him  large  fums  of  Peetas y  (1,)  bright  as  the  lunar  rays. 

VIII. 

To  him  was  born,  of  the  Princefs  Sarkard,  the  Brahman  Someswur ,  who 
was  like  Som ,  (2,)  the  offspring  of  A  tree,  and  a  favourite  of  the  Moff  High. 

IX. 

He  adopted  the  manners  of  Dhananjay ,  (3,)  and  did  not  exult  over  the 
ignorant  and  ill-favoured.  He  fpent  his  riches  amongft  the  needy.  He 
neither  vainly  accepted  adulation,  nor  uttered  honey  words.  His  atten¬ 
dants  were  attached  by  his  bounty;  and  becaufe  of  his  vaft  talents,  which 
the  whole  univerfe  could  not  equal,  he  was  the  wonder  of  all  good 
men. 

( i )  A  fquare  coin. 

{2)  The  moon. 

(3)  One  of  the  fons  of  Pandco,  commonly  called  Arjaan, 

Anxious 
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X. 

Anxious  for  a  home  and  an  afylum,  he  took  the  hand  of  Raima,  (1,) 
a  Princefs  of  his  own  likenefs,  according  to  the  law,  even  as  Seev  the  hand 
of  Seeva ,  (2,) — even  as  Haree  (3)  the  hand  of  Lakshina . 

XI. 

From  this  pair  proceeded  into  life,  burfting  forth  like  Goo  ha ,  (4,)  with  a 
countenance  of  a  golden  hue,  the  fortunate  Keddra  Meesrd ,  whofe  aflions 
rendered  him  the  favourite  of  heaven. — The  lofty  diadem,  which  he  had  at¬ 
tained,  fhone  with  faultlefs  fplendour,  killing  the  vail  circumference  of  the 
earth.  His  extenfive  power  was  hard  to  be  limited ;  and  he  was  renowned 
for  boundlefs  knowledge  raifed  from  his  own  internal  fource. 

XII. 

The  ocean  of  the  four  fciences,  which  had  been  at  a  fingle  draught 
drunk  up,  he  brought  forth  again,  and  laughed  at  the  power  of  Agastya,  (5). 

XIII. 

Trufting  to  his  wifdom,  the  king  of  Goivr  (6)  for  a  long  time  en¬ 
joyed  the  country  of  the  eradicated  race  of  Ootkal,  (7),  of  the  Hoons  (8) 


( 1)  A  princefs  of  this  name  is  alfo  mentioned  in  Colonel  Watson’s  plate. 

{2)  Seeva  is  the  feminine  of  Seev . 

(3)  Haree,  a  name  of  Veejhnoo. 

(4)  Gooha,  a  name  of  Karteek. 

(5)  Who  is  faid  to  have  drunk  up  the  ocean. 

(6)  The  kingdom  of  Govjr  anciently  included  all  the  countries  which  now  form  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  on  this  fide  the  Brahmapootra,  except  Motigueer. 

{7)  Orixa. 

(8)  Huns. 
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of  humbled  pride,  of  the  kings  of  Draveer  (1)  and  Goorjar%  (2,)  whofe  glory 
was  reduced,  and  the  univerfal  fea-girt  throne. 

XIV. 

He  confidered  his  own  acquired  wealth  the  property  of  the  needy,  and  his 
mind  made  no  diftin&ion  between  the  friend  and  the  foe.  He  was  both 
afraid  and  afhamed  of  thofe  offences  which  condemn  the  foul  to  fink  again 
into  the  ocean  of  mortal  birth;  and  he  defpifedthe  pleafures  of  this  life,  be- 
caufe  he  delighted  in  a  fupreme  abode. 

XV. 

To  him,  emblem  of  Freehaspatee ,  (3,)  and  to  his  religious  rites,  the  prince 
Sree  Soora  Pal  (who  was  a  fecond  Eendra ,  and  whofe  foldiers  were  fond  of 
wounds)  went  repeatedly;  and  that  long  and  happy  companion  of  the  world, 
which  is  girt  with  feveral  oceans  as  with  a  belt,  was  wont,  with  a  foul  puri¬ 
fied  at  the  fountain  of  faith,  and  his  head  humbly  bowed  down,  to  bear  pure 
water  before  him. 


XVI. 

Vaniua,  of  celeftial  birth,  was  his  confort,  with  whom  neither  the  fickle 
Lakhmei,  nor  Satee ,  (4,)  conftant  to  her  lord,  were  to  be  compared. 


fi)  A  country  to  the  fouth  of  the  Carnatick. 

(2)  Goozerat. 

(3)  The  preceptor  of  the  good  fpirits,  and  the  planet  Jupiter, 

(4)  The  confort  of  Seev, 
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XVII. 

She,  like  another  Dcvakee ,  (1,)  bore  unto  him  a  Ton  of  high  renown,  who 
refembled  the  adopted  of  Yasodha ,  (2,)  and  hufband  of  Lahhmee,  (3.) 

XVIII. 

This  youth,  by  name  Sree  Goorava  Meesra  was  acquainted  with  all  the 
conftellations.  He  refembled  Ram ,  the  fon  of  Jamadagnee ,  (4.)  He  was 
another  Ram . 


XIX. 

His  abilities  were  fo  great,  that  he  was  folicitous  to  difcover  the  effence  of 
things,  wherefore  he  was  greatly  refpe&ed  by  the  Prince  Sree  Ndraydn  Pah 
What  other  honour  was  neceflary  ? 

t  *i  ?  •  •  ’  .  *  *  f 

l  ■  ^  '  r  <  •  •  '•  \  .  >  }  1  .  >  Ji  n  » MJ  '  :  J  < i  T r ;  w 

XX. 


His  policy  (who  was  of  no  mean  capacity,  and  of  a  reputation  not  to 
be  conceived)  following  the  fenfe  of  the  Veds,  was  of  boundlefs  fplendor; 
and,  as  it  were,  a  defcent  of  Dharma,  the  Genius  of  Judice.  It  was  regulat¬ 
ed  by  the  example  of  thofe  who  trull  in  the  power  of  fpeech  over  things 
future,  who  Hand  upon  the  connexion  of  family,  who  are  in  the  exereife 

( 1)  The  real  mother  of  Kreejhna. 

(2)  The  fofter- mother  of  Kreejhna. 

(3)  Rpokmeenee  the  confort  of  Kreejhna.  She  is  here  called  Lakjhtnee,  in  compliance  with  the 
idea  of  her  being  a  defcent  of  that  Goddefs. 

(4.)  This  is  neither  the  conqueror  of  Ceylon,  nor  the  brother  of  Kreejhna. 
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of  paying  due  praifc  to  the  virtues  of  great  men,  and  who  believe  in  the  pu¬ 
rity  of  Astrology . 

XXI. 

In  him  was  united  a  lovely  pair,  Lakshmee  and  Sarasiuatee ,  the  difpofer  of 
fortune,  and  the  Goddefs  of  Science,  who  feemed  to  have  forfaken  their  na¬ 
tural  enmity,  and  to  Hand  together  pointing  at  friendfhip. 

i  •  < , 

XXII. 

He  laughed  to  fcorn  him  who,  in  the  affemblies  of  the  learned,  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  the  love  of  argument,  and  confounded  him  with  profound  and 
elegant  difcourfes  framed  according  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Sastras ;  and  he 
fparcd  not  the  man  who,  becaufe  of  his  boundlefs  power  and  riches,  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  pride  of  viftory  over  his  enemy  in  the  field. 


XXIII. 

He  had  a  womb,  but  it  obftinately  bore  him  no  fruit.  One  like  him 
can  have  no  great  relifh  for  the  enjoyments  of  life !  He  never  was  blefled 
with  that  giver  of  delight,  by  obtaining  which  a  man  goeth  unto  another 
almoner,  (1.) 

( i )  He  had  no  iffue  to  perform  the  Srddh  for  the  releafe  of  his  foul  from  the  bonds  of  fin.  By 
another  almoner  is  meant  the  Deity. 

T  2 


He, 
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XXIV. 

He,  who  was,  as  it  were,  another  Valmeehe <?,  ( t ,)  born  in  this  dark  age  of 
impiety,  amongft  a  dreadful  and  a  cruel  race  of  mortals,  was  a  devout  man, 
^vho  difplayed  the  learning  of  the  Veds  in  books  of  moral  tales. 

XXV. 

His  profound  and  pleafing  language,  like  Gangd ,  flowing  in  a  triple 
courfe  (2)  and  conflant  ftream,  purifteth  and  delighteth. 

XXVI. 

He,  to  whom,  and  to  thofe  of  whofe  generation,  men  were  wont  to  refort 
as  it  were  to  Brahma ,  waited  fo  long  in  expe&ation  of  being  a  father,  that, 
at  length,  he  himfelf  arrived  at  the  (late  of  a  child. 

XXVII. 

By  him  was  recorded  here  upon  this  lading  column,  the  fuperior  beauty  of 
whofe  fhaft  catcheth  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  whofe  afpiring  height  is  as 
boundlefs  as  his  own  ideas,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  flake  planted  in  the  breaft 
of  Katee,  (3,)  and  on  whofe  top  fits  Tdrhshydy  (4,)  the  foe  of  ferpents,  and  fa¬ 
vourite  bird  of  Haree ,  the  line  of  his  own  defcent. 

{1 )  The  firft  poet  of  the  Hindoos,  and  fuppofed  author  of  the  Rdmdjjn. 

(2)  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  in  three  languages. 

(3)  Time* 

(4)  Otherwife  called  Gdroor. 
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Garoor>  like  his  fame,  having  wandered  to  the  extremity  of  the  world,  and 
defcended  even  unto  its  foundation,  was  exalted  here  with  a  ferpent  in  his 
mouth. 


This  work  was  executed  by  the  artift  Beendoo  Bhadrd . 
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REMARKS  on  the  TWO  PRECEDING  PAPERS. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 


\T O  man  has  greater  refped  than  myfelf  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who,  by  decyphering 
-*■  '  and  explaining  the  old  Sanfcrit  infcriptions  lately  found  in  thefe  provinces,  has  performed  more 
than  any  other  European  had  learning  enough  to  accomplilh,  or  than  any  Afatick  had  induftry  enough 
even  to  undertake  :  but  feme  doubts  having  arifen  in  my  mind  concerning  a  few  paifages  in  the  two 
preceding  tranflations,  I  venture  to  propofe  them  in  the  form  of  notes  with  entire  deference  to  his 
judgment. 

P.  123.  /.  11.  This  fortunate  Vrince— -Is  not  the  firft  couplet  in  honour  of  Buddha,  one  of  whofe 
names,  in  the  Amarcdjh,  is  Sugata  ?  A  follower  of  his  tenets  would  have  been  denominated  a 
Saugat,  in  the  derivative  form.  We  muft  obferve,  that  the  Bauddhs ,  or  Saugats,  are  called  Atheifs  by 
the  Brahmans,  whom  they  oppofed ;  but  it  is  mere  invedive ;  and  this  very  grant  fully  difproves 
the  calumny,  by  admitting  a  future  Hate  of  rewards  and  punilhments.  Sue  at  was  a  reformer;  and 
every  reformer  muft  exped  to  be  calumniated. 

P.  123.  /.  1  8.  When  his  innumerable  army — The  third  ftanza  in  the  original  is  here  omitted,  either 
by  an  overlight,  or  becaufe  the  fame  image  of  weeping  elephants  occurs  afterwards,  and  might  have 
been  thought  fuperfluous  in  this  place :  neverthelefs,  I  infert  a  literal  tranflation  of  it. 

t(  By  whom,  having  conquered  the  earth  as  far  as  the  ocean,  it  was  left,  as  being  unprofitably 
««  feized;  fo  he  declared :  and  his  elephants  weeping  faw  again  in  the  forefts  their  kindred,  whofe- 
“  eyes-avcTT-full-of-tears.” 

P.  124.  /.  18.  Of  massy  countries — The  Bandits  infill  that  Rajhtracuta,  in  the  original,  is  the  name 
of  a  particular  country. 

P.  127.  /.  18.  Dated  in  the  33d  Sombot — That  is,  year;  for  Samval  is  only  an  abbreviation  of 
Sasnvatfara.  This  date,  therefore,  might  only  mean  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  King's  reign;  but, 
fince  Vi  cram  a'ditva  was  furnamed  the  foe  of  Sac  a,  and  is  praifed  by  that  name  in  a  preceding 
ftanza,  we  may  fafely  infer,  that  the  grant  was  dated  thirty-three  years  after  the  death  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  Emperor,  whom  the  king  of  Gaur,  though  a  fovereign  prince,  acknowledged  as  lord  para¬ 
mount  of  India . 


P.  133.  Verfe  II.  A  virtuous  prisice — Many  ftanzas  in  this  infeription  prove,  that  the  Sandilya  fa¬ 
mily  were  not  princes ,  but  that  fome  of  them  were  prime  minifers  to  the  kings  of  Gaur,  or  Bengal , 
according  to  this  comparative  genealogy : 


Kings, 

Go  P  A  L  A  • 

Dhermapa'la. 

De'vapa'la.  B.  C.  23. 

Ra'jy  apa'l  a. 

S'u  RAP  a'lA. 

Na'ra'yan apa'la.  A,  C.  67. 


Minifters  *. 
Pa'ncha'la. 
Garga. 

*  Derbhapa'ni. 
Some'svvara. 

*  Ce'da'r amis'ra. 

*  Guravamis'ra, 


So 
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So  that,  reckoning  thirty  years  to  a  generation,  we  may  date  the  Pillar  of  Guravamis'ra  in  the 
fixty-feventh  year  after  Christ.  A  Pandit ,  named  Ra'dha'c a'nt a,  with  whom  I  read  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  appeared  ftruck  with  my  remark  on  the  two  families,  and  adopted  it  without  hefitation ;  but 
if  it  be  juft,  the  fecond  ftanza  mull  be  differently  interpreted.  I  fufpedt  Dharma,  the  Genius  of  Juf- 
tice  or  Virtue,  to  be  the  true  reading,  inftead  of  Dharmya,  or  virtuous  ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  purd 
mull  be  fubftituted  for  paro  :  the  fenfe  will  then  be,  that  In  dr.  a  at ms  ruler  in  the  Eajl  only;  and, 
though  valiant,  had  been  defeated  even  there  by  the  Daityas  or  Titans,  but  that  Dharma  veas  made  fi¬ 
ver  eign  over  him  in  all  quarters. 

P.  134.  Verfe  V.  Whofi  country — The  original  is  : 

a  revajanacanmataftgajamadaftirnyachch’hilafaftghateh, 
a  gaunpituriswareWraciranaihpufhyatfitimnogireh, 
martan'daftamayodayarun'ajalad  a  var'irasidwayat, 
nitya  yasya  bhuwah  chacara  caradari  sri  devapald  nripah. 

The  father  of  Rev  a.  is  the  Mahendra  mountain  in  the  fouth,  in  which  that  river  has  its  fource  ;  as 
the  father  of  Gaur!  is  the  Himalaya  in  the  north,  where  Is  vvar  a,  who  has  a  moon  on  his  forehead, 
is  believed  often  to  refide  :  hence  Ra'dh  a'c  a'n  t  a  propofed  a  conjectural  emendation,  which  would 
liave  done  honour  to  Scaliger  or  Bentley.  Inftead  of  indra ,  which  is  a  name  of  the  fun,  he 
reads  indu,  or  the  moon,  by  changing  only  a  fmall  ftraight  line  into  a  fmall  curve ;  and  then  the  ftanza 
will  run  thus : 

By  whofe  policy  the  great  Prince  Devapa'la  made  the  earth  tributary,  from  the  father  of  Re'va, 
whofe-piles-of-rocks-are-moift-with-juice-from-the-heads  -  of  -  lafcivious-elephants,  to  the-father-of- 
Ga  uri,  whofe-white-mountains-are-brightened»with-beams-from-the-moon-of-IswARA,-<7?/^  as  far 
as  the-two-oceans  whofe- waters-are-red-with-the-ri  fing-and- with- the- fetting-Sun. 

The  words  connected  by  hyphens  are  compounds  in  Sanfcrit. 

P.  1 3  51.  Verfe  VI.  Submijfion — I  underftand  avafara  in  this  place  to  mean  the  leifure  of  the  minifter 
from  publick  affairs,  for  which  even  the  king  waited  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

P.  135.  Verfe  VII.  Sums  of  Peetas — The  common  fenfe  of  piHha  is  a  chair,  feat,  or  throne  ;  and  in 
this  fenfe  it  occurs  in  the  thirteenth  verfe.  TJd upachcb'habipit’ba?n,  or  vui/h-a-fiat-as-bright-as-the- 
moon ,  appears  to  be  the  compound  epithet  of  dfa'nam,  or  chair  of  fate,  which  though  the  king  had 
often  given  to  his  minifter,  yet,  abafhed  by  his  wifdonr,  and  apprehenftve  of  his  popularity,  he  had 
himfelf  afeended  his  throne  vui ;h  fear. 

P.  136.  Verfe  X.  The  tenth  ftanza  is  extremely  difficult,  as  it  contains  many  words  with  two 
meanings,  applied  in  one  fenfe  to  the  Minifter  Ce'd  a'r  a  Mis'ra,  but,  in  another,  to  Ca'rtice'y  a, 
the  Indian  Mars  :  thus,  in  the  firft  hemiftich,  sic’hin  means  fire,  or  a  peacock;  sic'ha ,  a  bright  flame, 
or  a  creft  ;  and  s' alii,  either  povaer  or  a  fpear.  As  the  verfe  is  differently  underftood,  it  may  be  a  de- 
feription  of  the  Brahmen  or  of  the  Deity. 

P.  136.  Verfe  XII.  The  Brahmans  of  this  province  infill,  that  by  the  four  Vidyas,  or  branches 
of  knovjledge,  are  meant  the  four  Vedas,  not  the  U pave  dais ,  or  Medicine,  Archery  ,MufiH,  and  Mecha¬ 
nics  ;  and  they  cite  two  difticlis  from  the  Agnipurdna,  in  which  eighteen  Vidyd's  are  enumerated,  and 
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among  them  the  four  Vedas ;  three  only  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Amarcijh,  and  in  feveral  older 
books.  In  this  verfe  alfo  Ra'd-ha'ca'nt  has  difplayed  his  critical  fagacity  :  inftead  of  ndla  he 
reads  bdla ;  and,  if  his  conjefture  be  right,  we  mud  add,  “  even  when  he  was  a  boy.” 

P.  137.  Verfe  XVI.  Confant  to  her  lord — Ra'dha'ca'nt  reads  anapatyaya,  or  childlefs,  for  anu- 
patyayd;  Sati'  having  borne  no  children  till  fhe  became  regenerate  in  the  perfon  of  Pa'rvati'. 

P.  139.  Verfe  XXIII.  It  obftinatcly  lore  him  720  fruit — The  original  ftanza  is  uncommonly  obfcure: 
it  begins  with  the  words  yonirbabhuva,  the  two  firft  fyllables  of  which  certainly  mean  a  womb;  but 
feveral  Pandits ,  who  were  confulted  apart,  are  of  opinion,  that  yd  is  the  relative,  of  which  fome  word 
in  the  mafculine  gender,  fignifying  fpeech,  is  the  antecedent,  though  not  exprefled :  they  explain  the 
whole  ftanza  thus  : — “  'That  fpeech,  which  came  forth  ( nirbabhuva )  inconfiderately,  of  which  there 
"  visas  no  fruit,  he  was  a  man  who  fpoke  nothing  of  that  kind  for  his  own  gratification :  he  was  a 
“  man  alfo,  by  whom  no  prefent-of-playthings  was  ever  given,  which  the  fuppliant  having  received 
“  goes  to  another  more  bountiful  giver.”  If  the  relative  had  been  yan  in  the  neuter  gender,  I  Ihould 
have  acquiefced  in  the  tranftation  offered  by  the  Pandits;  but  the  fuppreffion  of  fo  material  a  word 
as  fpeech ,  which,  indeed,  is  commonly  feminine  in  Sanfcrit,  appears  unwarrantably  harfh  according  to 
European  ideas  of  confirmation. 

P.  140.  Verfe  XXVI.  If  the  preceding  interpretation  be  jufi,  the  objefl  of  the  pillar  was  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  names  of  Gurava  Mis'ra  and  his  ancefiors ;  and  this  verfe  muft  imply,  that  he  expelled 
to  receive  from  his  oven  fo?is  the  pious  ojfices  which  he  had  performed  to  his  forefathers. 
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V. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

SCULPTURES  and  RUINS  at  MAVALIPURAM, 

A  PLACE  A  FEW  MILES  NORTH  OF  SADRAS,  AND  KNOWN  TO  SEAMEN  BY  THE 

NAME  OF  THE  SEVEN  PAGODAS. 

By  WILLIAM  CHAMBERS,  Esq,. 

AS  amidft  inquiries  after  the  hiltories  and  antiquities  of  Asia  at  large, 
thofe  of  that  divifion  of  it  in  which  this  fociety  refides,  may  feem 
on  many  accounts  to  lay  claim  to  a  particular  (hare  of  its  attention,  a  few- 
hints  put  down  from  recollection,  concerning  fome  monuments  of  Hindoo 
antiquity,  which,  though  fituated  in  th£  neighbourhood  of  European  fettle- 
ments  on  the  Choromandel  coaft,  have  hitherto  been  little  obferved,  may  it  is 
conceived,  be  acceptable,  at  leaft  as  they  may  poffibly  give  rife  hereafter  to 
more  accurate  obfervations,  and  more  complete  difcoveries  on  the  fame  fub- 
jeCt.  The  writer  of  this  account  went  firft  to  view  them  in  the  year  1772, 
and  curiofity  led  him  thither  again  in  1776;  but  as  he  neither  meafured  the 
diltances  nor  fize  of  the  objeCts,  nor  committed  to  writing  at  the  time  the 
obfervations  he  made  on  them,  he  hopes  to  be  excufed  if,  after  the  lapfe  of  fo 
many  years,  his  recollection  fhould  fail  him  in  fome  refpeCts,  and  his  account 
fall  far  fhort  of  that  precifion  and  exaCtnefs,  which  might  have  been  expeCted, 
had  there  then  exifted  in  India  fo  powerful  an  incentive  to  diligent  inquiry, 
and  accurate  communication,  as  the  eftablifhment  of  this  fociety  mult  now 
prove. 

The  monuments  he  means  to  defcribe,  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
Vol.  I.  U  fome 
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fome  great  city,  that  has  been  ruined  many  centuries  ago;  they  are  fituated 
clofe  to  the  fea,  between  Covelong  and  Sadras ,  fomewhat  remote  from  the 
high  road,  that  leads  to  the  different  European  fettlements.  And  when  he 
vifited  them  in  1776,  there  was  dill  a  native  village  adjoining  to  them,  which 
retained  the  ancient  name,  and  in  which  a  number  of  Bramins  refided,  that 
feemed  perfeftly  well  acquainted  with  the  fubje&s  of  mod  of  the  fculptures 
to  be  feen  there. 

The  rock,  or  rather  hill  of  done,  on  which  great  part  of  thefe  works 
are  executed,  is  one  of  the  principal  marks  for  mariners  as  they  approach 
the  coad,  and  to  them  the  place  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Seven 
Pagadosy  poflibly  becaufe  the  fummits  of  the  rock  have  prefented  them 
with  that  idea  as  they  paffed :  but  it  mud  be  confeded,  that  no  afpefl 
which  the  hill  adumes,  as  viewed  on  the  fhore,  feems  at  all  to  authorize 
this  notion ;  and  there  are  circumdances,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the 
fequel,  that  would  lead  one  to  fufpeQ;,  that  this  name  has  arifen  from  fome 
fuch  number  of  Pagados  that  formerly  dood  here,  and  in  time  have  been 
buried  in  the  waves.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  appellation  by  which  the 
natives  didinguifh  it,  is  of  a  quite  different  origin  :  in  their  language,  which 
is  the  Tamulic ,  (improperly  termed  Malabar ,)  the  place  is  called  Mdvalipuram , 
which,  in  Shanscrit ,  and  the  languages  of  the  more  northern  Hindoos , 
would  be  Mahdbalipur ,  or  the  City  of  the  great  Bali.  For  the  Tamulians , 
(or  Malabars,)  having  no  h  in  their  alphabet,  are  under  a  necedity  of  fhort- 
ening  the  Shanscrit  word  mahd y  great ,  and  write  it  ma*.  They  are  obliged 
alfo,  for  a  dmilar  reafon,  to  fubditute  a  V  for  a  by  in  words  of  Shanscrit,  or 
other  foreign  original  that  begin  with  that  letter ;  and  the  fy liable  amy  at  the 
end,  is  merely  a  termination,  which,  like  um  in  Latin,  is  generally  annexed 

*  They  do  indeed  admit  a  fubditute,  but  the  abbreviation  is  mod  ufed. 
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to  neuter  fubfiances*.  To  this  etymology  of  the  name  of  this  place  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  Bali  is  the  name  of  a  hero  very  famous  in  Hindoo 
romance ;  and  that  the  river  Mavaligonga ,  which  waters  the  eaftern  lide  of 
Ceyloncy  where  the  Tamidic  language  alfo  prevails,  has  probably  taken  its 
name  from  him,  as,  according  to  that  orthography,  it  apparently  fignifies  the 
Ganges  of  the  great  Balt, 

The  rock,  or  hill  of  (lone,  above  mentioned,  is  that  which  firft  engroffes 
the  attention  on  approaching  the  place;  for,  as  it  rifes  abruptly  out  of  a  level 
plain  of  great  extent,  confifts  chiefly  of  one  Angle  (tone,  and  is  fituated 
very  near  to  the  fea  beach,  it  is  fuch  a  kind  of  objeft  as  an  inquifitive 
traveller  would  naturally  turn  afide  to  examine.  Its  fliape  is  alfo  Angular 
and  romantic,  and,  from  a  diftant  view,  has  an  appearance  like  fome  an¬ 
tique  and  lofty  edifice.  On  coming  near  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  from  the 
north,  works  of  imagery  t  and  fculpture  croud  fo  thick  upon  the  eye,  as 
might  feem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  petrified  town,  like  thofe  that  have 
been  fabled  in  different  parts  of  the  world  by  too  credulous  travellers  J. 
Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  fide  facing  the  fea,  there  is  a 
pagoda  riling  out  of  the  ground,  of  one  folid  ftone,  about  fixteen  or 
eighteen  feet  high,  which  feems  to  have  been  cut  upon  the  fpot  out  of  a 
detached  rock,  that  has  been  found  of  a  proper  fize  for  that  purpofe. 

*  This  explains  alfo,  why  the  Shanfcrit  word  Ved,  by  which  the  Hindoos  denominate  the  books  of  the 
law  of  their  religion,  is  written  by  the  Tamulians  Vcdam ,  which  is  according  to  the  true  orthography  of 
their  language,  and  no  miftake  of  European  travellers,  as  fome  have  fuppofed;  while  the  fame  word  is 
called  Bed  by  the  Bengalis ,  who  have  in  effeft  no  Tin  their  alphabet. — See  Dow,  Vol.  I.  DifTert.  P.41, 

f  Among  thefe,  one  obje£t,  though  a  mean  one,  attracts  the  attention,  on  account  of  the  grotefque 
and  ridiculous  nature  of  the  defign ;  it  confifts  of  two  monkies  cut  out  of  one  ftone,  one  of  them  in  a 
/looping  pofture,  while  the  other  is  taking  the  infe&s  out  of  his  head. 


I  See  Shaw’s  Travels,  P.  155,  et  feq. 
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The  top  is  arched,  and  the  ftyle  of  architecture,  according  to  which  it  is 
formed,  different  from  any  now  ufed  in  thofe  parts.  A  little  further  on, 
there  appears  upon  an  huge  furface  of  (lone,  that  juts  out  a  little  from  the 
fide  of  the  hill,  a  numerous  group  of  human  figures  in  bafs  relief,  confider- 
ably  larger  than  life,  reprefenting  the  mod  remarkable  perfons,  whofe 
actions  are  celebrated  in  the  Mcihabharit ,  each  of  them  in  an  attitude,  or  with 
weapons  or  other  infignia,  expreffive  of  his  character,  or  of  fome  one  of 
his  mod  famous  exploits.  All  thefe  figures  are,  doubtlefs,  much  lefs  diftinCt 
than  they  were  at  fir  ft ;  for,  upon  comparing  thefe  and  the  reft  of  the  fculp- 
tures  that  are  expofed  to  the  fea  air,  with  others  at  the  fame  place,  whofe 
fituation  has  afforded  them  protection  from  that  element,  the  difference  is 
ftriking;  the  former  being  every  where  much  defaced,  while  the  others  are 
frefh  as  recently  finifhed.  This  defacement  is  no  where  more  obfervable, 
than  in  the  piece  of  fculpture  which  occurs  next  in  the  order  of  defeription. 
This  is  an  excavation  in  another  part  of  the  eaft  fide  of  the  great  rock,  which 
appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  fame  plan,  and  for  the  fame  purpofe  that 
Chowltries  are  ufually  built  in  that  country;  that  is  to  fay,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  travellers.  The  rock  is  hollowed  out  to  the  fize  of  a  fpacious 
room,  and  two  or  three  rows  of  pillars  are  left,  as  a  feeming  fupport  to 
the  mountainous  mafs  of  ftone  which  forms  the  roof.  Of. what  pattern  thefe 
pillars  have  originally  been,  it  is  not  eafy  now  to  conjeClure;  for  the  air  of 
the  fea  has  greatly  corroded  them,  as  well  as  all  the  other  parts  of  the  cave. 
And  this  circumftance  renders  it  difficult  to  difeover,  at  firft  fight,  that 
there  is  a  feene  of  fculpture  on  the  fide  fronting  the  entrance.  The  natives, 
however,  point  it  out,  and  the  fubjeCt  of  it  is  manifeftly  that  of  Krishen  at¬ 
tending  the  herds  of  Nund  Ghose ,  the  Admetus  of  the  Hindoos  ;  from  which 
circumftance,  Krishen  is  alfo  called  Gopauly  or  the  cowherd,  as  Apoljo  was 
entitled  Nomius. 


The 
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The  obje&s  which  fcem  next  to  claim  regard,  are  thole  upon  the  hill  it- 
felf,  the  afcent  of  which,  on  the  north,  is,  from  its  natural  fhape,  gradual 
and  eafy  at  firfi,  and  is  in  other  parts  rendered  more  fo,  by  very  excellent 
Heps  cut  out  in  feveral  places,  where  the  communication  would  be  difficult 
or  impra&icable  without  them.  A  winding  Hair  of  this  fort  leads  to  a 
kind  of  temple  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  with  fome  figures  of  idols  in  high 
relief  upon  its  walls,  very  well  finifhed,  and  perfe&ly  frefh,  as  it  faces  the 
weft,  and  is  therefore  ffieltered  from  the  fea  air.  From  this  temple  again 
there  are  flights  of  fteps,  that  feem  to  have  led  to  fome  edifice,  formerly 
Handing  upon  the  hill;  nor  does  it  feem  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  this  may 
have  been  a  palace,  to  which  this  temple,  as  a  place  of  worfhip,  may  have 
appertained.  For,  befides  the  fmall  detached  ranges  of  Hairs  that  are  here 
and  there  cut  in  the  rock,  and  feem  as  if  they  had  once  led  to  different 
parts  of  one  great  building,  there  appear  in  many  places,  fmall  water 
channels  cut  alfo  in  the  rock,  as  if  for  drains  to  an  houfe;  and  the  whole  top 
of  the  hill  is  Hrewed  with  fmall  round  pieces  of  brick,  which  may  be  fuppof- 
ed,  from  their  appearance,  to  have  been  worn  down  to  their  prefent  form, 
during  the  lapfe  of  many  ages.  On  afcending  the  hill  by  its  flope  on  the 
north,  a  very  fingular  piece  of  fculpture  prefents  itfelf  to  view.  On  a  plain 
furface  of  the  rock,  which  may  once  have  ferved  as  the  floor  of  fome 
apartment,  there  is  a  platform  of  Hone,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  by 
three  or  four  wide,  in  a  fituation  rather  elevated,  with  two  or  three  Heps 
leading  up  to  it,  perfeftly  refembling  a  couch  or  bed,  and  a  lion  very  well 
executed  at  the  upper  end  of  it  by  way  of  pillow,  the  whole  of  one  piece, 
being  part  of  the  hill  itfelf.  This  the  Brctmins ,  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
call  the  bed  of  Dhermardjah ,  or  Judishter ,  the  eldefi  of  the  five  brothers, 
whofe  fortunes  and  exploits  are  the  leading  fubje£l  in  the  Mahahhdrit. 
And  at  a  confiderable  difiance  from  this,  at  fuch  a  diftance,  indeed,  as  the 
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apartment  of  the  women  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  from  ihat  of  the  men,  is 
a  bath  excavated  alfo  from  the  folid  rock,  with  heps  in  the  infide,  which 
the  Bramins  call  the  bath  of  Dropedy ,  the  wife  of  Judishter  and  his  bro¬ 
thers.  How  much  credit  is  due  to  this  tradition,  and  whether  this  ftone 
couch  may  not  have  been  antiently  ufed  as  a  kind  of  throne  rather  than  a 
bed,  is  matter  for  future  inquiry.  A  circumftance,  however,  which  may, 
feem  to  favour  this  idea  is,  that  a  throne  in  the  Shanscrit ,  and  other  Hin¬ 
doo  languages,  is  called  Singhasen ,  which  is  compofcd  of  the  words  Sing, 
a  lion ;  and  a,sen,  a  feat. 

Thefe  are  all  that  appear  on  that  part  of  the  upper  furface  of  the  hill, 
the  afcent  to  which  is  on  the  north ;  but,  on  defcending  from  thence,  you 
are  led  round  the  hill  to  the  oppolite  fide,  in  which  there  are  fleps  cut 
from  the  bottom  to  a  place  near  the  fummit,  where  is  an  excavation  that 
feems  to  have  been  intended  for  a  place  of  worfhip,  and  contains  various 
fculptures  of  Hindoo  Deities.  The  molt  remarkable  of  thefe,  is  a  gigantic 
figure  of  Vishnoo ,  afleep  on  a  kind  of  bed,  with  a  huge  fnake  wound  about 
in  many  coils  by  way  of  pillow  for  his  head;  and  thefe  figures,  according 
to  the  manner  of  this  place,  are  all  of  one  piece,  hewn  from  the  body  of 
the  rock. 

But  though  thefe  works  may  be  deemed  ftupendous,  they  are  furpafled 
by  others  that  are  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and 
an  half,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  hill.  They  confift  of  two  Pagodas,  of  about 
thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  as  many  in  heighth,  cut 
out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  each  confiding  originally  of  one  fingle  ftone. 
Near  thefe  alfo  ftand  an  elephant  full  as  big  as  life,  and  a  lion  much  larger 
than  the  natural  fize,  but  very  well  executed,  each  hewn  alfo  out  of  one 
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ftone.  None  of  the  pieces  that  have  fallen  off  in  cutting  thefe  extraordi¬ 
nary  fculptures,  are  now  to  be  found  near  or  any  where  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  them,  fo  that  there  is  no  means  of  afcertaining  the  degree  of  la¬ 
bour  and  time  that  has  been  fpent  upon  them,  nor  the  fize  of  the  rock  or 
rocks  from  which  they  have  been  hewn,  a  circumftance  which  renders 
their  appearance  the  more  ftriking  and  fingular.  And  though  their  fixa¬ 
tion  is  very  near  the  fea-beach,  they  have  not  buffered  at  all  by  the  corro- 
five  air  of  that  element,  which  has  provided  them  with  a  defence  againft 
itfelf,  by  throwing  up  before  them  a  high  bank,  that  completely  (bel¬ 
ters  them.  There  is  alfo  great  fymmetry  in  their  form ;  though  that  of 
the  Pagodas  is  different  from  the  ftyle  of  archite&ure,  according  to  which 
idol  temples  are  now  built  in  that  country.  The  latter  refembles  the 
Egyptian  ;  for  the  towers  are  always  pyramidical,  and  the  gates  and  roofs 
flat,  and  without  arches;  but  thefe  fculptures  approach  nearer  to  the  Go¬ 
thic  tafle,  being  furmounted  by  arched  roofs  or  domes,  that  are  not  femi- 
circular,  but  compofed  of  two  fegments  of  circles  meeting  in  a  point  at 
top.  It  is  alfo  obfervable  that  the  lion  in  this  group  of  fculptures,  as  well 
as  that  upon  the  ftone  couch  above  mentioned,  are  perfeflly  juft  repre~ 
fentations  of  the  true  lion  ;  and  the  natives  there  give  them  the  name* 
which  is  always  underftood  to  mean  a  lion  in  the  Hindoo  language,  to  wit. 
Sing;  but  the  figure,  which  they  have  made  to  reprefent  that  animal  in 
their  idol  temples  for  centuries  paft,  though  it  bears  the  fame  appellation, 
is  a  diftorted  monfter,  totally  unlike  the  original ;  infomuch  that  it  has 
from  hence  been  fuppofed  that  the  lion  was  not  antiently  known  in  this 
country,  and  that  Sing  was  a  name  given  to  a  monfter  that  exifted  only  in 
Hindoo  romance.  But  it  is  plain  that  that  animal  was  well  known  to  the 
authors  of  thefe  works,  who,  in  manners  as  well  as  arts,  feem  to  have  differed 
much  from  the  modern  Hindoos . 


There 
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There  are  two  circumflances  attending  thefe  monuments,  which  can¬ 
not  but  excite  great  curiofity,  and  on  which  future  inquiries  may  poffibly 
throw  fome  light.  One  is,  that,  on  one  of  the  Pagodas  laft  mentioned, 
there  is  an  infcription  of  a  fingle  line,  in  a  charaCler  at  prefent  unknown 
to  the  Hindoos .  It  refembles  neither  the  Deyva-ndgre ,  nor  any  of  the 
various  characters  connected  with  or  derived  from  it,  which  have  come  to 
the  writer’s  knowledge  from  any  part  of  Hindostan.  Nor  did  it,  at  the 
time  he  viewed  it,  appear  to  correfpond  with  any  character,  Asiatick  or 
European ,  that  is  commonly  known.  He  had  not  then,  however,  feen 
the  alphabet  of  the  Balic ,  the  learned  language  of  the  Siamese ,  a  fight  of 
which  has  fince  raifed  in  his  mind  a  fufpicion,  that  there  is  a  near  affinity 
between  them,  if  the  character  be  not  identically  the  fame.  But  as  thefe 
conjectures,  after  fuch  a  lapfe  of  time,  are  fomewhat  vague,  and  the  fubjeCt 
of  them  is  perhaps  yet  within  the  reach  of  our  refcarches,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  fome  method  may  be  fallen  upon  of  procuring  an  exaCt  copy  of  this  in- 
fcription. 

The  other  circumftance  is,  that  though  the  outward  form  of  the  Pago¬ 
das  is  complete,  the  ultimate  defign  of  them  has  manifeflly  not  been  ac- 
complilhed,  but  feems  to  have  been  defeated  by  fome  extraordinary  con- 
vulfion  of  nature.  For  the  weftern  fide  of  the  moll  northerly  one,  is  ex¬ 
cavated  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  a  row  of  pillars  left  on  the 
outfide  to  fupport  the  roof ;  but  here  the  work  has  been  flopped,  and  an 
uniform  rent  of  about  four  inches  breadth  has  been  made  throughout  the 
folid  rock,  and  appears  to  extend  to  its  foundations,  which  are  probably 
at  a  prodigious  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  ground.  That  this  rent 
has  happened  fince  the  work  begun,  or  while  it  was  carrying  on,  cannot 
be  doubted  ;  for  the  marks  of  the  mafon’s  tools  are  perfeClly  vifible  in  the 
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excavated  part  on  both  Tides  of  the  rent,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhow 
plainly  that  they  have  been  divided  by  it.  Nor  is  it  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
that  fuch  a  work  would  ever  have  been  defigned,  or  begun,  upon  a  rock  that 
had  previoufly  been  rent  in  two. 

Nothing  lefs  than  an  earthquake,  and  that  a  violent  one,  could  apparently 
have  produced  fuch  a  fiffure  in  the  folid  rock  :  and  that  this  has  been  the 
cafe  in  point  of  fa6l,  may  be  gathered  from  other  circumftances,  which  it  is 
necefTary  to  mention  in  an  account  of  this  curious  place. 

The  great  rock  above  defcribed  is  at  fome  fmall  diftance  from  the  fea, 
perhaps  fifty  or  an  hundred  yards,  and  in  that  fpace  the  Hindoo  village 
before  mentioned  flood  in  1776.  But  clofe  to  the  fea  are  the  remains  of 
a  Pagoda,  built  of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the  greatefl  part  of  which 
has  evidently  been  fwallowed  up  by  that  element ;  for  the  door  of  the  in- 
nermoft  apartment,  in  which  the  idol  is  placed,  and  before  which  there 
are  always  two  or  three  fpacious  courts  furrounded  with  walls,  is  now 
wafhed  by  the  waves;  and  the  pillar  ufed  to  difcover  the  meridian  at  the 
time  of  founding  the  Pagoda*  is  feen  handing  at  fome  diftance  in  the 
fea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  building  there  are  fome  detached 
rocks,  wafhed  ‘alfo  by  the  waves,  on  which  there  appear  fculptures,  though 
now  much  worn  and  defaced.  And  the  natives  of  the  place  declared  to 
the  writer  of  this  account,  that  the  more  aged  people  among  them  re¬ 
membered  to  have  feen  the  tops  of  feveral  Pagodas  far  out  in  the  fea, 
which  being  covered  with  copper  (probably  gilt)  were  particularly  vifible 
at  fun  rife,  as  their  fhining  furface  ufed  then  to  reflefl  the  fun’s  rays,  but 

*  See  Voyage  du  M.  Gentil,  Vol.  T.  Page  158. 
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that  now  that  effeCl  was  no  longer  produced,  as  the  copper  had  fince  become 
incrufted  with  mould  and  verdegreafe. 

Thefe  circumftances  look  much  like  the  effects  of  a  fudden  inundation; 
and  the  rent  in  the  rock  above  deferibed  makes  it  reafonable  to  conjecture, 
that  an  earthquake  may  have  caufed  the  fea  to  overflow  its  boundaries,  and 
that  thefe  two  formidable  enemies  may  have  joined  to  deftroy  this  once 
magnificent  city.  The  account  which  the  B  ram  bis ,  natives  of  the  place, 
gave  of  its  origin  and  downfal,  partly,  it  fhould  feem,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Mahabharit ,  and  partly  on  that  of  later  records,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
countenances  this  idea,  contains  fome  other  curious  particulars,  which  may 
feem  to  render  it  worthy  of  attention.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  rejected  on 
account  of  that  fabulous  garb,  in  which  all  nations,  but  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
eaft,  have  always  clad  the  events  of  early  ages. 

u  Hirindcheren  (faid  they)  was  a  gigantick  prince,  that  rolled  up 
«  the  earth  into  a  fhapelefs  mafs,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  abyfs,  whi- 
<4  ther  Vishnoo  followed  him  in  the  fhape  of  an  hog,  killed  him  with  his 
<4  tufks,  and  replaced  the  earth  in  its  original  fituation.  The  younger 
“  brother  of  Hirindcheren  was  Hirinakassap)  who  fucceeded  him  in  his 
“  kingdom,  and  refufed  to  do  homage  to  Vishnoo.  He  had  a  fon  named 
“  Pralhaud ,  who  at  an  early  age  openly  difapproved  this  part  of  his  fa- 
44  ther’s  conduCt,  being  tinder  the  tuition  of  Soherdchdrj.  His  father  per- 
“  fecuted  him  on  this  account,  banifhed  him,  and  even  fought  to  kill  him, 
u  but  was  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  heaven,  w'hich  appeared  on 
“  the  fide  of  Pralhaud.  At  length  Hirinahassap  wras  foftened,  and  recall- 
“  ed  his  fon  to  his  court,  where,  as  he  fat  in  full  affembly,  he  began  again 
u  to  argue  with  him  againft  the  fupremacy  of  Vishnoo ,  boafted  that  he 
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44  himfelf  was  lord  of  all  the  vifible  world,  and  afked  what  Vishnoo  could 
u  pretend  to  more.  Pralhaud  replied,  that  Vishnoo  had  no  fixed  abode, 
“  but  was  prcfent  every  where.  Is  he,  faid  his  father,  in  that  pillar  ?  Yes, 
“  returned  Pralhaud.  Then  let  him  come  forth,  faid  Hirinakassap  ;  and, 
<4  riling  from  his  feat,  ftruck  the  pillar  with  his  foot ;  upon  which  Vish~ 
“  noo ,  in  the  Narasinghah  Awtar ,  that  is  to  fay,  with  a  body  like  a  man, 
“  but  an  head  like  a  lion,  came  out  of  the  pillar,  and  tore  Hirinakassap 
u  in  pieces.  Vishnoo  then  fixed  Pralhaud  on  his  father’s  throne  ;  and  his 
44  reign  was  a  mild  and  virtuous  one,  and  as  fuch  was  a  contrafl  to  that  of 
4C  his  father.  He  left  a  fon  named  Namachee ,  who  inherited  his  power  and 
4<  his  virtues,  and  was  the  father  of  Balee,  the  founder  of  the  once  magnifi- 
“  cent  city  of  Mahdbalipoor,  the  fituation  of  which  is  faid  to  be  defcribed  in 
“  the  following  verfe,  taken  from  the  JMahabharit. 

•f^nrraT  mat  — * 

s 

The  fenfe  of  which  is  literally  this : 

44  South  of  the  Ganges  two  hundred  Yojen 
“  Five  Yojen*  weftward  from  the  eaflern  fea. 

Such  is  the  Bramin  account  of  the  origin  of  this  place.  The  sequel  oi 
its  hiftory,  according  to  them,  is  as  follows: 

*  The  Yojen  is  a  meafure  often  mentioned  in  the  Shatifcrit  books,  and,  according  to  fome  accounts, 
is  equal  to  nine,  according  to  others  twelve  Englijh  miles.  But  at  that  rate  the  diftance  here  mentioned, 
between  this  place  and  the  Ganges,  is  prodigioufly  exaggerated,  and  will  carry  us  far  fouth  of  Ceyhne . 
This,  however,  is  not  furprifing  in  an  Hindoo  poem;  but,  from  the  fecond  line  it  feems  pretty  clear, 
that  this  city,  at  the  time  this  verfe  was  compofed,  mud  have  ftood  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 

X  2  "  The 
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fi  The  Ton  of  Bctlee  was  Banacheren ,  who  is  reprefented  as  a  giant 
“  with  a  thoufand  hands.  Anuredh ,  the  fon  of  Krishen ,  came  to  his  court 
“  in  difguife,  and  feduced  his  daughter;  which  produced  a  war,  in  the 
if  courfe  of  which  Anuredh  was  taken  prifoner,  and  brought  to  Mahabali - 
“poor;  upon  which  Krishen  came  in  perfon  from  his  capital  Dudrikah, 
“  and  laid  fiege  to  the  place.  Sib  guarded  the  gates,  and  fought  for  Ba- 
“  ndcheren ,  who  worfhipped  him  with  his  thoufand  hands  ;  but  Krishen 
“  found  means  to  overthrow  Sib ,  and  having  taken  the  city,  cut  off  all  Ba- 
“  ndcheren'' s  hands,  except  two,  with  which  he  obliged  him  to  do  him 
“homage,  He  continued  in  fubjeflion  to  Krishen  till  his  death;  after 
“  which  a  long  period  enfued,  in  which  no  mention  is  any  where  made  of 
“  this  place,  till  a  prince  arofe,  whofe  name  was  Malecheren ,  who  reftored 
“  the  kingdom  to  great  fplendour,  and  enlarged  and  beautified  the  capital. 
“  But  in  his  time  the  calamity  is  faid  to  have  happened  by  which  the  city 
“  was  entirely  deftroyed ;  and  the  caufe  and  manner  of  it  have  been  wrapt 
“  up  by  the  Bramins  in  the  following  fabulous  narration.  Malecheren , 
“  (fay  they,)  in  an  excurfion  which  he  made  one  day  alone,  and  in  difguife, 
came  to  a  garden  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  where  was  a  fountain  fo 
“  inviting,  that  two  celeftial  nymphs  had  come  down  to  bathe  there.  The 
“  Rajah  became  enamoured  of  one  of  them,  who  condefcended  to  allow 
4<  of  his  attachment  to  her;  and  lire  and  her  filter  nymph  ufed  thencefor- 
“  ward  to  have  frequent  interviews  with  him  in  that  garden.  On  one  of 
“  thofe  occafions,  they  brought  with  them  a  male  inhabitant  of  the  hea- 
“  venly  regions,  to  whom  they  introduced  the  Rajah;  and  between  him 
“  and  Malecheren  a  ftrift  friendfhip  enfued;  in  confequence  of  which  he 
“  agreed,  at  the  Rajah's  earned  requeft,  to  carry  him  in  difguife  to  fee  the 
*(  court  of  the  divine  Tnder ,  a  favour  never  before  granted  to  any  mortal. 
**  The  Rajah  returned  from  thence  with  new  ideas  of  fplendour  and  mag¬ 
nificence. 
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(t  nificence,  which  he  immediately  adopted  in  regulating  his  court,  and 
c<  his  retinue,  and  in  beautifying  his  feat  of  government.  By  this  means 
"  Mahahalipoor  became  foon  celebrated  beyond  all  the  cities  of  the  earth; 
6<  and  an  account  of  its  magnificence  having  been  brought  to  the  gods 
"  affembled  at  the  court  of  Inder ,  their  jealoufy  was  fo  much  excited  at  it, 
u  that  they  fent  orders  to  the  God  of  the  Sea  to  let  loofe  his  billows,  and 
“  overflow  a  place  which  impioufly  pretended  to  vie  in  fplendour  with 
“  their  celeftial  manfions.  This  command  he  obeyed,  and  the  city  was  at 
Cf  once  overflowed  by  that  furious  element,  nor  has  it  ever  fince  been  able 
“  to  rear  its  head.” 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  Bramins  chufe  to  account  for  the  fignal 
overthrow  of  a  place  devoted  to  their  wretched  fuperfiitions. 

It  is  not,  however,  improbable,  that  the  reft  of  this  hiftory  may  con¬ 
tain,  like  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  great  deal  of  real  matter 
of  fa£l,  though  enveloped  in  dark  and  figurative  reprefentations. 
Through  the  difguife  of  thefe  we  may  difcern  fome  imperfeft  records  of 
great  events,  and  of  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  remote  times  ;  and 
they  perhaps  merit  our  attention  the  more,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  re¬ 
cords  of  ancient  Hindoo  hiftory  exift  but  in  this  obfcure  and  fantaftic 
drefs.  Their  poets  feem  to  have  been  their  only  hiftorians,  as  well  as  di¬ 
vines;  and  whatever  they  relate,  is  wrapped  up  in  this  burlefque  garb,  fet 
off,  by  way  of  ornament,  with  circumftances  hugely  incredible  and  ab- 

furd,  and  all  this  without  any  date,  and  in  no  other  order  or  method, 

% 

than  fuch  as  the  poet’s  fancy  fuggefted,  and  found  moft  convenient.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  by  comparing  names  and  grand  events,  recorded  by  them,  with 
thofe  interfperfed  in  the  hiftories  of  other  nations,  and  by  calling  in  the 

affi  ftanc.e 
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affiilance  of  ancient  monuments,  coins,  and  inferiptions,  as  occafion  fhall 
offer,  fome  probable  conje&ures,  at  lead,  if  not  important  difeoveries, 
may,  it  is  hoped,  be  made  on  thefe  interefting  fubje&s.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  a  blind  zeal,  attended  with  a  total  want  of  curiofity,  in  the 
Mohammedan  governors  of  this  country,  have  been  fo  hoftile  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  Hindoo  monuments  and  coins.  But  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  among 
Europeans  may  yet  perhaps  be  fuccefsful ;  and  an  inftance,  which  relates  to 
the  place  above  deferibed,  though  in  itfelf  a  fubjefct  of  regret,  leaves  room 
to  hope  that  futurity  may  yet  have  in  (tore  fome  ufeful  difeoveries.  The 
Kauzy  of  Madras,  who  had  often  occafion  to  go  to  a  place  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mahabalipoor ,  affured  the  writer  of  this  account,  that  within 
his  remembrance  a  ryot  of  thofe  parts  had  found,  in  plowing  his  ground, 
a  pot  of  gold  and  filver  coins,  with  charaflers  on  them  which  no  one  in  thofe 
parts,  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan,  was  able  to  decypher.  He  added,  however, 
that  all  fearch  for  them  would  now  be  vain,  for  they  had  doubtlefs  been  long 
ago  devoted  to  the  crucible,  as,  in  their  original  form,  no  one  there  thought 
them  of  any  value. 

The  infeription  on  the  Pagoda  mentioned  above,  is  an  obje6l  which, 
in  this  point  of  view,  appears  to  merit  great  attention.  That  the  conjec¬ 
ture,  however,  which  places  it  among  the  languages  of  Siam,  may  not 
feem  in  itfelf  chimerical,  the  following  paffages  from  fome  authors  of  re¬ 
pute  are  here  inferted,  to  ffiow,  that  the  idea  of  a  communication  having  for¬ 
merly  fubfifted  between  that  country  and  the  coaft  of  Choromandel ,  is  by  no 
means  without  foundation  ;  nay,  that  there  is  fome  affinity,  even  at  this  day, 

t 

between  the  Balic  and  fome  of  the  Hindoo  languages  :  and  that  the  fame 
mode  of  worffiip  feems  formerly  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Dechan,  which  is 
now  ufed  by  the  Siamese . 
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Monsieur  de  la  Loubere,  in  his  excellent  account  of  Siam,  fpeaks 
thus  of  the  origin  of  the  Balic  language. 

,c  The  Siamefe,  fays  he,  do  not  mention  any  country  where  the  Balic 
“  language,  which  is  that  of  their  laws  and  their  religion,  is  at  prefent  in 
tc  ufe.  They  fuppofe,  indeed,  on  the  report  of  fome  among  them, 
<(  who  have  been  on  the  coaft  of  Choromandel,  that  it  bears  fome 
"  refemblance  to  fome  of  the  diale&s  of  that  country;  but  they  at  the 
*4  fame  time  allow,  that  the  charafter  in  which  it  is  written  is  not 
“  known  but  among  themfelves.  The  fecular  Miffionaries  fettled  at  Siam 
"  believe  that  this  language  is  not  entirely  a  dead  one;  becaufe  they  have 
“  feen  in  their  hofpital  a  man  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Comorin, 
“  who  mixed  feveral  Balic  words  in  his  difcourfe,  declaring  that  they 
“  were  in  ufe  in  his  country,  and  that  he  himfelf  had  never  ftudied 
“  nor  knew  any  other  than  his  mother  tongue.  They  at  the  fame  time 
“  mention,  as  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  religion  of  the  Siamefe 
“  comes  from  thofe  parts;  as  they  have  read  in  a  Balic  book  that 
4t  Sommonacodom,  the  idol  of  the  Siamefe,  was  the  fon  of  a  King  of  Cey- 
“  lone*.” 


*  “  Leis  Siamois  ne  nomment  aucun  Pais,  ou  la  Iangue  Bali  qui  elt  celle  de  leurs  loix  et  de  leur 
44  religion,  foit  aujourdhuy  en  ufage.  11s  foupconnent  a  la  verite,  fur  le  rapport  de  quelques-uns  d’entre 
“  eux,  qui  ont  ete  a  la  cote  de  Coromandel,  que  la  Iangue  Balic  a  quelque  refemblance  avec  quelqu'un 
"  des  dialects  de  ce  pais  la:  mais  ils  conviennent  en  meme  temps  que  les  lettres  de  la  Iangue  Balic 
“  ne  font  connues  que  chez  eux.  Les  Millionaires  seculiers  a  Siam  croyent  que  cette  Iangue  n’eft 
4<  pas  entierement  mo’Vte;  parce  qu’ils  ont  vu  dans  leur  liopital  un  homme  des  environs  du  Cap  de 
"  Comorin,  qui  metoit  plufieurs  mots  Balis  dans  fon  langage,  alfurant  qu’ils  etoient  en  ufage  en  fon 
“  pais,  et  que  luy  n’avoit  jamais  etudie,  et  ne  favoit  que  fa  Iangue  maternelle.  11s  donnent  d’ailleurs  * 
“  pour  certain  que  la  religion  des  Siamois  vient  de  ces  quartiers  la,  parce  qu’ils  ont  lu  dans  un  livre 
44  Balic  que  Sommonacodom  que  les  Siamois  adorent,  etoit  fils  d’un  Roy  de  l’ille  de  Ceylone.” 


The 
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The  language  of  the  man  mentioned  in  this  pafTage,  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Comorin ,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Tamulic ;  but 
the  words  here  alluded  to  may  very  poffibly  have  been  derivatives  from  the 
Shanscrit ,  common  to  both  that  and  the  Balic. 

In  another  part  of  the  fame  work,  where  the  author  treats  of  the  hiftory  of 
Sommonacodom  at  large,  on  the  authority  of  the  Balic  books,  he  fays: 

“  The  father  of  Sommonacodom,  according  to  the  fame  Balic  book,  was 
si  a  King  of  Teve  Lanca,  that  is  to  fay  of  the  famous  Ccylone*.” 

Here  it  is  obfervable,  that,  while  the  country  of  Siam  feems  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  unknown,  both  to  the  natives  of  Ceylone  and  Hindostan ,  Ceylone% 
fliould  neverthelefs  be  fo  well  known  to  the  Siamese ,  and  under  the  fame 

f 

appellation  it  bears  in  the  Shanscrit.  An  epithet  is  alfo  here  prefixed  to 
it,  which  feems  to  be  the  fame  as  that  ufed  by  the  Hindoos  in  fpeaking  of 
that  ifiand;  for  they  alfo  call  it,  in  Shanscrit ,  Dcve  Lanca ,  or  the  Sacred 
Lanca.  From  feveral  paffages  in  the  fame  work  it  alfo  appears,  that  the 
Shanscrit  word  Mahd ,  which  fignifies  great ,  is  conftantly  ufed  in  the  Balic 
language  in  the  fame  fenfe.  And  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  are  moll 
of  them  the  fame  in  Shanscrit  and  in  Balic ,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  following 
comparifon  of  them. 

Shanscrit.  Balic. 

Aditta-var,  Van  Athit,  Sunday. 

*  “  Le  pere  de  Sommonacodom  etoit,  felon  ce  niefine  livre  Bali,  un  Roy  de  Teve  Lanca, 
ceft  a  dire  un  Roy  de  la  celebre  Ceylan.” 


Shanscrit. 
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Shanscrit . 

Soma-var, 

Mungela-var, 

Bouta-var, 

Brahfpati-var, 

Soucra-var, 

Sany-var, 


Balic, 

Van*  Tchan, 
Van  Angkaan, 
Van  Pout, 

Van  Prahout, 
Van  Souc, 
Van  Saoa, 


j6i 


Monday. 

Tuefday. 

Wednefday. 

Thurfday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 


The  fame  author  gives,  in  another  place,  an  account  of  a  pretended 

print  of  a  foot  on  a  rock,  which  is  an  object  of  worfhip  to  the  Siamese , 

and  is  called  Prabat ,  or  the  venerable  foot.  For  prdi  in  Balic ,  he  fays,  lig- 

nifies  venerable ,  which  agrees  with  praper  and  pramesht  in  Shanscrit ;  and 

bat  in  the  fame  tongue  is  a  foot,  as  pad  in  Shanscrit .  After  which  he  goes 

% 

on  to  fay : 


fC  We  know  that  in  the  ifiand  of  Ceylone,  there  is  a  pretended  print  of  a 
<r  human  foot,  which  has  long  been  held  in  great  veneration.  It  reprefents, 
“  doubtlefs,  the  left  foot ;  for  the  Siamefe  fay  that  Sommonacodom  fet  his 
“  right  foot  on  their  Prabat ,  and  his  left  foot  at  Lanca  +.’* 

From  Knox’s  Hiftory  of  Ceylone  it  appears,  that  the  impreffion  here 
fpoken  of  is  upon  the  hill  called,  by  the  Chingelays ,  Hamalell ;  by  Europeans , 
Adam's  Peak;  and  that  the  natives  believe  it  to  be  the  foot-ftep  of  their 

*  Here  one  Hindoo  word  is  fubftituted  for  another;  for  Tchan  in  Hindojlany ,  and  Tchdnder  in 
Sbanfcrit ,  fignify  the  moon  as  well  as  Soma. 

f  “  On  fait  que  dans  l’ifle  de  Ceylan,  il  y  a  un  pretendu  veftige  de  pie  humain,  que  depuis  long 
“  temps  y  eft  en  grande  veneration.  II  reprefente  fans  doute  le  pie  gauche;  car  les  Siamois  difent 
"  que  Sommonacodom  pofa  le  pie  droit  a  leur  prabat,  et  le  pie  gauche  a  Lanca.” 

Vo U  I.  Y 
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great  idol  Buddou ;  between  the  worfhip  of  whom,  as  defcribed  by  Knox, 
and  that  of  Sommonacodom ,  as  related  by  M.  de  la  Loubere,  there  is  a 
ftriking  refemblance  in  many  particulars,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
enumerate. 

ljl.  Befides  the  foot-fteps  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  kind  of  tree 
(which,  from  defeription,  appears  to  be  the  Fipcl  tree,  fo  well  known  in  India ) 
which  the  Chingelays  hold  facred  to  Buddou ,  and  the  Siamese  to  Sommona - 
i codom ;  infomuch  that  the  latter  deem  it  meritorious  to  hang  themfelves 
upon  it.  The  Chingelays  call  it  Bogahah;  for  gahah ,  in  their  language, 
fignifies  a  tree;  and  ho  feems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Bod  or  Buddou; 
and  the  Siamese  call  it,  in  Balic,  Bra  si  Mahd  Polity  which,  according  to 
D  e  la  Loubere’s  interpretation,  fignifi.es  the  tree  of  the  great  Pout*. 
This  he  fuppofes  to  mean  Mercury  ;  for  he  obferves  that  Pout ,  or  Pool ,  is 
the  name  of  that  planet  in  the  Balic  term  for  Wednesday;  and  in  another 
place,  he  fays,  Pout  is  one  of  the  names  of  Sommonacodom.  It  is  certain 
that  Wednesday  is  called  the  name  of  Bod,  or  Buddy  in  all  the  Hindoo  lan¬ 
guages,  among  which  the  Tamulic ,  having  no  h ,  begins  the  word  with  a  p, 
which  brings  it  very  near  the  Balic  mode  of  writing  it.  It  is  equally  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  days  of  the  week,  in  all  thefe  languages,  are  called  after  the 
planets  in  the  fame  order  as  with  us;  and  that  Bod ,  Buddy  or  Poor/,  holds 
the  place  of  Mercury.  From  all  which  it  fhould  appear  that  Pout,  which, 
among  the  Siamese ,  is  another  name  for  Sommonacodom ,  is  itfelf  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Buddou ,  who  is  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks.  And  it  is  fingular 
that,  according  to  M.  de  la  Loubere,  the  mother  of  Sommonacodom  is 
called,  in  Balic ,  Mafia-mania,  or  the  great  Mania,  which  refembles  much  the 

*  In  vulgar  Siamefe  they  call  it  Ton- p. 
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name  of  Maia ,  the  mother  of  Mercury .  At  the  fame  time  that  the  Tamil - 
lie  termination  ent  which  renders  the  word  Pooden ,  creates  a  refemblance 
between  this  and  the  Woden  of  the  Gothic  nations,  from  which  the  fame 
day  of  the  week  is  denominated,  and  which,  on  that  and  other  accounts,  is 
allowed  to  be  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks. 

idly.  The  temples  of  Sommonacodom  are  called  Pihdn;  and  round  them 
are  habitations  for  the  priefts,  refembling  a  college;  fo  thofe  of  Boddou  are 
called  Vihdr ,  and  the  principal  priefts  live  in  them  as  in  a  college.  The 
word  Vihdr ,  or,  as  the  natives  of  Bengal  would  write  it,  Bihar ,  is  Shanscrit ; 
and  Ferishtah,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Bengal,  fays,  that  this  name  was  given  by 
the  Hindoos  to  the  Province  of  Bchdr ,  becaufe  it  was  formerly  fo  full  of  Bra- 
mins ,  as  to  be,  as  it  were,  one  great  seminary  of  Learning  %  as  the  word  im¬ 
ports. 

3 dly.  The  Siamese  have  two  orders  of  priefts,  and  fo  have  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  Buddou.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  diftinguifhed  by  a  yellow 
habit,  and  by  another  circumftance,  which  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  words 
of  the  refpeftive  authors.  Knox  fays  of  the  Buddou  Priefts,  “  They  have 
“  the  honour  of  carrying  the  T allipot  with  the  broad  end  over  their  heads 
"  foremoft,  which  none  but  the  King  does.”  And  M.  de  la  Loubere 
fays  of  the  Siamese  priefts,  “  To  defend  themfelves  from  the  fun  they 
“  have  the  Talapat ,  which  is  their  little  umbrella,  in  the  form  of  a 
fcreenV* 

*  “  Pour  fe  garentir  du  folcil  ils  ont  le  Talapat,  qui  eft  leur  petit  parafol  en  forme  d’ecran.” 

Y  2 
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The  word  here  ufed  is  common  to  mod  of  the  Hindoo  languages,  and 
fignifies  the  leaf  of  the  Palmyra  tree.  M.  de  la  Loubere  mentions  it 
as  a  Siamese  word,  without  Teeming  to  know  its  origin  or  primary  figni- 
fication. 

4 thly.  The  priefts  of  Biuldou ,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Sommonacodom ,  are 
bound  to  celibacy,  as  long  as  they  continue  in  the  profeflion;  but  both  the 
one  and  the  other  are  allowed  to  lay  it  down  and  marry. 

$thly.  They  both  eat  flefh,  but  will  not  kill  the  animal. 

6th!y .  The  priefts  of  either  nation  are  of  no  particular  tribe,  but  are 
chofen  out  of  the  body  of  the  people. 

Thefe  circumftances  plainly  lhow  that  this  is  a  fyftem  of  religion  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  the  Feds;  and  fome  of  them  are  totally  inconfiftent 
with  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Bramins.  And,  indeed,  it  is  rnani- 
feft,  from  Knox’s  whole  account,  that  the  religion  of  the  Chin  Relays  is 
quite  diflinft  from  that  which  prevails  at  this  day  among  the  Hindoos ,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  is  fuch  a  race  of  men  as  that  of  the  Bramins 
among  them.  The  only  part  in  which  there  feems  to  be  any  agreement 
is  in  the  worlhip  of  the  Debtahsy  which  has  probably  crept  in  among  them 
from  their  Tamulian  neighbours;  but  that  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  the  Braminical  fyftem,  and  appears  to  be  held  by  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large  in  very  great  contempt,  if  not  abhorrence.  Knox’s  account 
of  it  is  this:  “  Their  temples  (i.  e«.  thofe  of  the  Debtahs)  are,  he  fays, 
u  called  Covelsf  which  is  the  Tamulic  word  for  Pagoda.  He  then  goes 
on  to  fay,  “  A  man  pioufly  difpofed,  builds  a  fmall  houfe  at  his  own 
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44  charge,  which  is  the  temple ,  and  himself  becomes  priest  thereof.  This 
44  houfe  is  feldom  called  God's  House y  but  molt  ufually  Jacco ,  the  Devil's .” 
But  of  the  prevailing  religion  he  fpeaks  in  very  different  terms,  and  de~ 
fcribes  it  as  carried  on  with  much  parade  and  fplendour,  and  attended 
with  marks  of  great  antiquity.  44  The  pagodas,  or  temples  of  their  gods, 
44  fays  he,  are  fo  many  that  I  cannot  number  them.  Many  of  them  are 
44  of  rare  and  exquifite  work,  built  of  hewn  {tone,  engraven  with  images 
44  and  figures ;  but  by  whom,  and  when,  I  could  not  attain  to  know,  the  in- 
44  habitants  themfelves  being  ignorant  therein.  But  fure  I  am,  they  were 
44  built  by  far  more  ingenious  artificers  than  the  Chingelays  that  now  arc 
44  on  the  land.  For  the  Portuguefe,  in  their  invafions,  have  defaced  fome  of 
44  them,  which  there  is  none  found  that  hath  {kill  enough  to  repair  to  this 
44  day.”  In  another  place,  he  fays,  44  Here  are  fome  antient  writings,  en~ 
44  graven,  upon  rocks,  which  puzzle  all  that  fee  them.  There  are  divers 
44  great  rocks  in  divers  parts  in  Cande  Uda ,  and  in  the  northern  parts. 
“  Thefe  rocks  are  cut  deep  with  great  letters  for  the  fpace  of  fome  yards, 
44  fo  deep  that  they  may  laft  to  the  world’s  end.  No  body  can  read  them, 
4t  or  make  any  thing  of  them.  I  have  afked  Malabars  and  Gentoos,  as 
44  well  as  Chingelays  and  Moors,  but  none  of  them  underftood  them. 
44  There  is  an  antient  temple,  Goddiladenni  in  Yattanour,  (lands  by  a 
44  place  where  there  are  of  thefe  letters.”  From  all  which  the  antiquity 
of  the  nation  and  their  religion  is  fufficiently  evident ;  and  from  other  paf- 
fages  it  is  plain,  that  the  worfhip  of  Buddou ,  in  particular,  has  been  from 
remote  times  a  very  eminent  part  of  that  religion;  for  the  fame  author, 
fpeaking  of  the  tree  at  Anurodgburro >  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ifland, 
which  is  facred  to  Buddout  fays,  “  The  due  performance  of  this  worfhip 
41  they  reckon  not  a  little  meritorious;  infomuch  that  as  they  report, 
44  ninety  Kings  have  reigned  there  fucceffively,  where,  by  the  ruins  that 
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«  dill  remain,  it  appears  they  fpared  not  for  pains  and  labour,  to  build 
“  temples  and  high  monuments  to  the  honour  of  this  God,  as  if  they  had 
“  been  born  to  hew  rocks  and  great  ftones,  and  lay  them  up  in  heaps. 

“  Thefe  Kings  are  now  happy  fpirits,  having  merited  it  by  thefe  labours. ” 
And  again  he  fays,  "  For  this  God,  above  all  other,  they  feem  to  have  an 
“  high  refpeft  and  devotion,”  &c. 

t 

And  from  other  authorities  it  will  appear,  that  this  worfhip  has  formerly 
been  by  no  means  confined  to  Ceylone ,  but  has  prevailed  in  feveral  parts  of 
India  prior  to  that  of  the  Bramins ;  nay,  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  even  fo 
late  as  the  ninth  and  twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  JErz. 

In  the  well-known*  Anciennes  Relations ,  tranflated  from  the  Arabic ,  by 
that  eminent  orientalift  Eusebius  Renaudot,  the  the  Arabian  traveller  gives 
this  account  of  the  cuftom  of  dancing-women,  which  continues  to  this  day 
in  the  Decan ,  but  is  not  known  among  the  Hindoos  of  Bengal ,  or  Hindostan 
proper. 

a  There  are  in  India  publick  women,  called  women  of  the  idoly  and  the 
<f  origin  of  this  cuftom  is  this  :  when  a  woman  has  made  a  vow  for  the  pur- 
tf  pofe  of  having  children,  if  fhe  brings  into  the  world  a  pretty  daughter,  file 
“  carries  it  to  Body  (fo  they  call  the  idol  which  they  adore,)  and  leaves  it 
“  with  him  t.” 

*  Anciennes  Relations  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  de  deux  Voyageurs  Mohametans,  qui  y  allerent 
dans  le  neuvieme  Siecle.  Paris  1718,  8vo. 

+  “  II  y  a  dans  les  Indes  des  femmes  publiques,  appelles,  femmes  de  I’idole,  l’origine  de  cette  couf- 
“  tume  eft  telle  :  Lors  qu’une  femme  a  fait  un  voeu  pour  avoir  des  enfans,  fi  elle  met  au  monde  une 
*'  belle  fille,  elle  l’apporte  au  Bod,  e’eft  ainfi  qu’ils  appellent  l’idole  qu’ils  adorent,  aupres  duquel  elle 
f‘  la  laiffe.  Sic.  Anc.  Rel.  p.  109. 
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This  is  a  pretty  juft  account  of  this  cuftom,  as  it  prevails  at  this  day  in 
the  Decan ;  for  children  are,  indeed,  devoted  to  this  profeftion  by  their  pa¬ 
rents,  and  when  they  grow  up  in  it,  they  are  called,  in  Tamulict  Devadasi ,  or 
female  slaves  of  the  idol.  But  it  is  evident  they  have  changed  their  mafter 
fince  this  ylrahian  account  was  written,  for  there  is  no  idol  of  the  name  of 
Bod  now  worfhipped  there.  And  the  circumftance  of  this  cuftom  being  un¬ 
known  in  other  parts  of  India ,  would  lead  one  to  fufped,  that  the  Bramins , 
on  introducing  their  fyftem  of  religion  into  that  country,  had  thought  fit  to 
retain  this  part  of  the  former  worfhip,  as  being  equally  agreeable  to  themfelves 
and  their  new  difciples. 

The  fame  ylrahian  travellers  give  us  an  account  of  a  very  powerful  race 
of  Hindoo  kings,  according  to  them,  indeed,  the  mod  powerful  in  India , 
who  then  reigned  on  the  Malabar  coaft  with  the  title  of  Balhdra .  Their 
dominion  appears  to  have  extended  over  Guzeratt  and  the  greateft  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Visiapoor .  For  the  Arabian 
geographer  quoted  by  M.  Renaudot,  makes  Nahelvdrah  the  metropolis 
of  thefe  princes,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  Nahervalak,  the  ancient  capital  of  Gu - 
zerat ;  though  M.  Renaudot  feems  not  to  have  known  that  place;  and 
the  reft  of  the  defeription  fufficiently  fhows  the  great  extent  of  their  domini¬ 
on  fouthward.  M.  D’Anville  fpeaks  of  this  race  of  kings  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  according  to  whom  it  appears,  that  their  religion  was,  even  fo  late  as 
that  period,  not  the  Braminicaly  but  that  of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking. 
M.  D’Anville’s  words  are  thefe;  “  Edrifi  acquaints  us  with  the  reli- 
“  gion  which  this  Prince  profefted  in  faying,  that  his  worfhip  was  addreff- 
“  ed  to  Bodda ,  who,  according  to  St.  Jerome  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
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"  was  the  founder  of  the  feft  of  the  Gymnofophifts,  in  like  manner  as  the 
“  Bramins  were  ufed  to  attribute  their  inftitution  to  Brahma*.” 

The  authority  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  is  alfo  cited  on  the  fame 
fubjefl  by  Relandus  in  his  nth  Diflertation,  where,  treating  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Ceylone ,  he  explains  the  word  Veharx  above  fpoken  of,  in  thefe 
terms. 

fi  Vehar  fignifies  a  temple  of  their  principal  God  Buddou,  who,  as  Clemens 
“  Alexandrinus  has  long  ago  obferved,  was  worfhipped  as  a  God  by  the 
f*  Hindoost.” 

After  the  above  quotations,  the  following  extraQ.  from  the  voyage  of  that 
inquifitive  and  ingenious  traveller  M.  Gen  til,  publifhed  in  1779,  is  given 
as  a  further  and  very  remarkable  illuftration  of  this  fubje£l. 

“  This  fyflem  is  alfo  that  of  the  Bramins  of  our  time  ;  it  forms  the  bafis  of 
“  that  religion,  which  they  have  brought  with  them  into  the  fouthern  parts 
<c  of  the  Peninfula  of  Hindoftan,  into  Madura,  Tanjore,  and  Maiffore. 

“  There  was  then  in  thofe  parts  of  India,  and  principally  on  the  Coaft 
**  of  Choromandel  and  Ceylone,  a  fort  of  worfhip,  the  precepts  of  which 

*  “  L’Edrifi  nous  inftruit  fur  la  religion  que  profeflbit  ce  Prince,  en  difant  que  fon  culte  s’adreffoit 
“  a  Bodda,  que  felon  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Clement  d’Alexandrie,  avoit  ete  l’inftituteur  des 
“  Gymnofophiftes  corame  les  Brachmanes  rapportoient  a  Brahma  leur  inlUtut.’*  Ant.  Geog.  de 
L’Inde,  p.  94. 

4  “  Vehar ,  templum  dei  primarii  Buddoe  @ovttx  quem  Indos  ut  Deum  venerari  jam  olim  notavit 
“  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  223.  Rel.  Difs.  pars  teitia,  p.  85. 
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«*  we  are  quite  unacquainted  with.  The  God,  Baouth,  of  whom  at  prefent 
“  they  know  no  more  in  India  than  the  name,  was  the  objefl  of  this  worfhip  ; 
“  but  it  is  now  totally  aboliflied,  except  that  there  may  poffibly  yet  be  found 
fi  fome  families  of  Indians,  who  have  remained  faithful  to  Baouth,  and  do 
“  not  acknowledge  the  religion  of  the  Bramins,  and  who  are  on  that  account 
“  feparated  from  and  defpifed  by  the  other  calls. 

“  I  have  not,  indeed,  heard  that  there  are  any  fuch  families  in  the  neigh- 
*e  bourhood  of  Pondichery ;  but  there  is  a  circumltance  well  worthy  of  re- 
“  mark,  which  none  of  the  travellers  that  have  treated  of  the  Coafl  of 
“  Choromandel  and  Pondichery  feem  to  have  noticed.  It  is  this,  that  at 
u  a  Ihort  league’s  diftance  to  the  fouth  of  this  town,  in  the  plain  of  Vira- 
“  patnam,  and  pretty  near  the  river,  we  find  a  llatue  of  granite  very 
“  hard  and  beautiful.  This  llatue,  which  is  from  three  feet  to  three  and  a 
“  half  in  heighth,  is  funk  in  the  fand  to  the  waill,  and  weighs  doubt- 
“  lefs  many  thoufand  weight;  it  is,  as  it  were  abandoned  in  the  midft  of 
“  this  extenfive  plain.  I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  it,  than  by  faying, 
“  that  it  exaftly  agrees  with  and  refembles  the  Sommonacodom  of  the 
«*  Siamefe;  its  head  is  of  the  fame  form,  it  has  the  fame  features,  its  arms 
“  are  in  the  fame  attitude,  and  its  ears  are  exaftly  fimilar.  The  form  of 
“  this  divinity,  which  has  certainly  been  made  in  the  country,  and  which 
**  in  no  refpefl  refembles  the  prefent  idols  of  the  Gentoos,  llruck  me  as  I 
“  palTed  this  plain.  I  made  various  inquiries  concerning  this  fingular  figure, 
“  and  the  Tamulians,  one  and  all,  alfured  me  that  this  was  the  God  Baouth, 
“  who  was  now  no  longer  regarded,  for  that  his  worfhip  and  his  fellivals 
<c  had  been  aboliflied  ever  fince  the  Bramins  had  made  themfelves  mailers 
fi  of  the  people’s  faith*.”,. 

*  “  Ce  fylteme  eft  aufti  celui  des  Brames  de  nos  jours;  il  fait  la  Bafe  de  la  religion  qu’ils  ont 
“  aportee  dans  le  fud  de  la  prefqu’  iile  de  l’lndoftan,  le  Madure,  le  Tanjaour,  et  le  Maiflour. 

Vol.  I.  Z  “  II 
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M.  G  entil  then  goes  on  to  fay  a  good  deal  more  upon  this  fubjeft,  in 
the  courfe  of  which  he  fuppofes,  that  this  Deity  is  the  Fo  of  the  Chinese , 
whofe  worfhip,  by  their  own  accounts,  was  brought  from  India.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  the  abridgment  of  the  name  Pout ,  mentioned  in  a  note  of  this  paper, 
which  the  vulgar  Siamese  reduce  to  the  {ingle  fyllable  Po>  feems  to  coun¬ 
tenance  this  opinion.  But  as  this  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  and  the 
above  paffages,  it  is  hoped,  are  fufficient  to  eftablifh  what  was  propofed,  it 
feems  high  time  to  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  with  an  apology  for  that 
prolixity,  which  is  infeparable  from  this  kind  of  difcuffion. 

17 th  June,  1784. 


"  11  y  avoit  alors  dans  ces  parties  de  PInde,  &  principalement  a  la  Cote  de  Coromandel  Sc  a 
“  Ceylan,  un  Culte  dont  on  ignore  abfolument  les  Dogmes:  le  Dieu  Baouth,  dont  on  ne  connoit 

aujourd’hui,  dans  l’Inde,  que  le  Norn,  etoit  l’objet  de  ce  Culte;  mais  il  eft  tout-a-fait  aboli,  ft  ce 
“  n’eft  qu’il  fe  trouve  encore  quelques  families  d’Indiens  fepares  &  meprifees  des  autres  Caftes,  qui 
**  font  reftees  fideles  a  Baouth,  Sc  qui  ne  reconnoiffent  point  la  religion  des  Brames. 

“  Je  n’ai  pas  entendu  dire  qu’il  y  ait  de  ces  families  aux  environs  de  Pondichery;  cependant,  une 
**  chofe  tres  digne  de  remarque.  &  a  laquelle  aucun  des  Voyageurs  qui  parlent  de  la  Cote  de  Coro- 
“  mandel  Sc  de  Pondichery,  n’ont  fait  attention,  eft  que  Bon  trouve  a  une  petite  lieue  au  fud  de  cette 
“  Ville,  dans  la  plaine  de  Virapatnam,  aflez  pres  de  la  Riviere,  une  llatue  de  Gramt  tres-dur&  tres- 
“  beau  :  cette  ftatue,  d’environ  trois  pieds  a  trois  pieds  Sc  demi  de  hauteur,  eft  enfoncee  dans  le  fable 
“  jufqu’  a  la  Ceinture,  Sc  pefe  fans  doute  plufieurs  Milliers;  elle  eft  comme  abandonnee  au  milieu 
“  de  cette  vafte  plaine  :  je  ne  peux  mieux  en  donner  une  idee,  qu’en  difant  qu’elle  eft  exattement 
“  conforme  Sc  reftemblante  a  Sotnmonacodom  des  Siamois;  c’eft  la  meme  Forme  de  Tete,  ce  font  les 
“  memes  traits  dans  le  Vifage,  c’eft  la  meme  attitude  dans  les  Bras,  &  les  Oreilles  font  abfolument 
“  femblables.  La  forme  de  cette  divinite,  qui  certainement  a  ete  faite  dans  le  pays.  Sc  qui  ne  ref- 
“  femble  en  rien  aux  divinites  afluelles  des  Gentils,  m’avoit  frappe  lorfque  je  paflai  dans  cette  plaine ; 
“  je  fis  di\rerfes  informations  fur  cette  figure  finguliere,  les  Tamoults  m’airurerent  tous  que  c’etoit 
“  Baouth  qu’  on  ne  regardoit  plus;  que  fon  Culte  Sc  fes  fetes  etoient  cefiees  depuis  que  les  Brames 
“  s’etoient  rendus  les  Maitres  de  la  Croyance  du  peuple.’’ 
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VI. 

HINTS  relative  to  FRICTION  in  MECHANICS. 

By  Mr.  REUBEN  BURROW. 

HYPOTHESIS. 

IN  the  following  eftimation  of  fri&ion,  the  weight  or  force  neceffary  to 
overcome  the  refiftance,  &c.  is  fuppofed  to  be  proportional  to  the 
preffure. 

Of  FRICTION  in  the  INCLINED  PLANE. 

Let  AB  be  an  inclined  plane  *,  and  let  PR  reprefent  a  weight  fuftain- 
ed  on  it  by  any  force  Rm,  afting  in  the  dire£tion  Rm;  and  draw  PD  per¬ 
pendicular  to  AB,  and  let  Rm  meet  PD  in  n:  Now  as  Rn  reprefents  the 
force  that  would  be  neceffary  to  fuftain  the  body,  exclufive  of  friftion, 
and  Pn  reprefents  the  preffure  againft  the  plane,  if  mt  be  drawn  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  PD  meeting  it  in  t,  then  will  nm  be  the  force  neceffary  to  over¬ 
come  the  friftion  in  that  dire£tion,  and  Pt  the  real  preffure  againft  the 
plane  AB,  when  the  whole  force  Rm,  neceffary  to  overcome  both  the 
weight  and  the  fri&ion,  afls  in  the  direflion  Rm;  and  as  the  force  nm  is 
equivalent  to  nt  and  tm ;  and  nt  has  no  other  effe£t  than  to  alter  the  pref¬ 
fure,  therefore  tm  is  the  only  force  which  overcomes  the  refiftance  of  fric¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  this  force  is  as  the  preffure,  therefore  tm  is  proportional  to 
Pt,  and  hence  the  Locus  of  all  the  points  m,  is  a  right  line. 


*  Fig.  I . 
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Again,  fuppofe  the  body,  inflead  of  being  drawn  along,  to  be  fuftained 
at  reft  only  upon  the  plane;  this,  it  is  evident,  will  require  a  lefs  force 
than  the  other,  becaufe  the  friftion  prevents  the  body  in  part  from  de¬ 
fending*.  Let  Rm  be  the  force  required,  and  let  the  fame  conftruftion  be 
made  as  before ;  then  becaufe  Rn  is  the  force  that  would  be  neceffary  if 
there  was  no  friftion  ;  mn  is  the  effeft  of  the  friftion  itfelf;  but  mn  is 
equivalent  to  the  forces  mt  and  tn;  and  as  Pn  would  be  the  preflure,  ex- 
clufive  of  friftion,  Pt  is  the  preflure  inclufive ;  and  as  the  force  loft  is  as 
the  friftion,  and  mt  is  as  the  force  loft,  therefore  mt  is  as  Pt,  for  the  friftion 
is  as  the  preflure;  confequently  the  Locus  of  all  the  points  m  is  a  right  line 
pafting  through  P,  and  making  the  fame  angle  as  DPO  in  the  former  cafe, 
and  only  differing  by  being  drawn  on  the  contrary  fide  of  PD. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  what  follows,  the  force  requifite  to  fuftain  any  body  is  confidered 
under  three  different  diftinftions;  firft,  when  it  is  juft  barely  fufficient  to 
overcome  the  weight  and  reftftance  arifing  from  friftion,  and  the  body  is 
confidered  as  juft  beginning  to  move  in  the  direftion  of  the  force  applied, 
and  the  force  in  this  cafe  is  called  the  moving  force:  fecondly,  when  this 
force  is  diminifhed  till  the  body  would  begin  to  move  or  defcend  in  a  con¬ 
trary  direftion,  if  the  force  was  diminifhed  farther;  this  laft  I  call  the  sus¬ 
pending  force ;  and  it  is  plain  that  whatever  force  is  applied  to  the  body 
lefs  than  the  moving,  and  greater  than  the  fufpending  force,  the  body  will 
remain  at  reft  :  laftly,  it  is  manifcft  that  there  is  an  intermediate  ftate  in 
which  fuch  a  degree  of  force  may  be  applied,  that  the  friftion  will  have 
no  effeft  either  way ;  and  this  force  is  the  fame  as  would  keep  the  body 
in  equilibrio  if  there  was  no  friftion,  becaufe  the  effeft  or  tendency  of  frie- 

*  Fig.  2. 
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tion  is  to  keep  the  body  at  reft,  or  prevent  it  from  moving  either  w ay;  this 
being  premifed,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  following. 

PROBLEM  I. 

Having  given  the  weight  of  the  body  to  be  fuftained;  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  and  the  ratio  of  the  friftion  to  the  preffure;  to  find  the  force 
requifite  to  fuftain  the  weight  in  a  given  dire£tion. 

In  the  foregoing  figures,  draw  PR  and  PD  at  right  angles  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  and  plane  refpe&ively,  PR  reprefenting  the  weight;  take  PD  to  DQ 
as  the  preffure  to  the  fri6lion,  and  let  DQ  be  taken  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards  as  the  requifite  force  is  motive  or  fufpenfive;  join  PQ  and  draw 
the  line  Rm  in  the  given  dire&ion  meeting  PQ  in  m;  then  Rm  is  the  force 
required. 

Corollary  i.  If  the  fri6lion  be  the  n  part  of  the  preffure,  and  W 
be  the  weight,  s  and  c  the  fine  and  cofine  of  the  plane’s  elevation,  then 
the  moving  force  parallel  to  the  plane  will  be  W  and  the  fuf- 

pending  force  W  (s — c:n.) 

Corollary  2.  If  the  dire&ion  of  the  force  be  parallel  to  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  t  be  the  tangent  of  the  plane’s  elevation,  then  W  :  (w— t) 

will  be  the  moving  force,  and  W  (tn  —  1) :  ( n-\-t )  the  fufpending  force,  and 
Wt  the  force  excluding  fri&ion. 

Example.  If  the  weight  be  a  ton,  the  fri&ion  y  of  the  preffure: 
A 13— 5,  BC=3,  and  AC =4,  then  the  moving  force  will  be  3235  pounds; 

the 
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the  fufpending  force  747  pounds,  and  the  force,  excluding  friftion,  1680 
pounds ;  nearly. 

PROBLEM  II. 

Given  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  and  the  ratio  of 
the  fri&ion  to  the  preffure  ;  to  find  the  dire&ion  fo  that  the  fuftaining  force 
may  be  a  given  quantity,  or  the  leaft  poflible. 

Draw  DQ  and  OP  as  before,  and  let  PR  be  to  Rm  as  the  weight  to  the 
given  force;  then  from  the  center  R  with  a  diftance  equal  to  Rm,  interfeCl 
PO  in  m ;  then  Rm  is  the  required  direction  when  the  force  is  given  ;  but  to 
have  it  the  leaft  poftible,  draw  Rm  at  right  angles  to  PQ,  then  Rm  is  the  di¬ 
rection  required. 

Corollary  1.  An  expreftion  for  the  fuftaining  force,  when  the  leaft 
poflible,  may  be  found  as  follows:  In  the  triangles  PDQ,  RQm,  the  angle  Q 
is  common,  therefore  PQ.PD::RQ:Rm ;  but  PD  is  a  fourth  proportional  to 
AB,  AC,  and  PR,  and  DQ  is  to  PD  as  1  to  n,  fuppofing  this  the  given  ratio; 
alfo  RD  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  AB,  BC,  and  PR,  confequently  RQ  is 
equal  to  DQ  either  added  to,  or  fubftrafted  from,  DR,  as  it  is  the  firft,  or 
fecond  cafe;  and  becaufe  PQ  :  PD  : :  (nn-\- 1)  :  n : :  RQ  :  Rm,  therefore 

Rm=  PR  (w.BC  +  AC) :  AB  y/  (nn-\- 1)  or  (7 is  +  c)  W  :  (y/nn  1),  by  fub- 
ftituting  s  and  c  for  the  natural  fine  and  cofine  of  the  plane’s  elevation,  and 
ufing  the  negative  or  affirmative  fign  as  the  force  required,  is  the  moving  or 
fufpending  one  refpeftively. 
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Example.  If  AB— 5,  BC=3,  and  AC=4,  and  the  weight  1  ton, 
then  the  lead  moving  and  fuftaining  forces  will  be  1825  and  702  pounds 
refpe&ively. 

Corollary  2.  Becaufe  the  triangles  PDQ  and  RQm  are  fimilar,  and  the 
ratio  of  PD  to  DQ  conftant  to  each  fixed  value  of  n,  therefore  the  angle 
QRm  being  equal  to  DPQ,  will  alfo  be  conftant,  whether  the  inclination  of 
the  plane  be  variable  or  not;  and  hence  the  angles  of  the  dire&ion  with  the 
plane  for  the  draught  to  be  made  with  the  greateft  advantage,  are  found  for 
different  values  of  n  as  follows  : 
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QRm 

n 

QRm 

n 
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N.  B.  The  direflion,  or  angle  QRm,  is  to  be  taken  below  the  plane  for 
the  fufpending,  and  above  the  plane  for  the  moving,  force. 

Scholium.  Though  at  firft  fight  the  former  part  of  the  above  pro¬ 
blem,  which  (hews  the  beft  method  of  applying  an  a£live  force,  feems  fu- 
perior  to  the  other,  yet,  on  farther  confideration,  the  other  appears  of  equal 
confequence,  and  particularly  in  building  and  faftening  walls,  banks  of 
earth  and  fortifications,  See.  and  the  application  of  what  are  called  land- 
ties ,  &c.  Thus  if  a  weight,  for  inftance,  is  to  be  drawn  along  the  plane  RB, 
and  the  fri&ion  be  4.  of  the  preffure,  the  beft  direction  is  when  Rm  makes 
an  angle  of  180  26'  above  the  plane;  but  if  the  weight  is  a  quantity  of  earth 


or 
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or  Hone,  or  any  thing  to  be  fu (pended,  as  in  the  cafe  of  land-ties,  the  belt 
angle  (on  the  foregoing  fuppofition)  mud  be  180  26'  beloiv  the  plane. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  thofe  proportions  the  friftion  is  edimated  according  to  the  mod  gene¬ 
rally  received  opinion,  that  the  reddance  is  proportional  to  the  whole  pref- 
fure  compounded  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  additional  force  necef- 
fary  to  overcome  the  friftion ;  but  it  has  been  aderted,  that  there  may  be 
cafes  where  the  friftion  is  not  proportional  to  the  whole  predure,  but  to  that 
which  would  arife  if  the  body  was  fudained  in  a  given  dire£lion,  excludve  of 
friUion  ;  and  that  there  might  alfo  be  cafes,  where  the  reddance  aridng  from 
tenacity  or  cohedon  might  be  as  the  relative  predure  againd  the  plane,  and 
the  force  to  overcome  it  the  fame  in  every  direUion;  fomething  dmilar  to  a 
globe  duck  fad  in  wet  tenacious  clay;  I  diall  therefore  give  folutions  to  both 
cafes. 

In  the  drd  cafe  *,  the  force  requidte  to  fudain  the  body  in  direftion  RV, 
excludve  of  fri&ion,  is  Rn  ;  and  as  Rn  is  equivalent  to  RD  and  Dn,  there¬ 
fore  Pn  is  the  predure  excludve  of  friftion  :  and  as  the  fri&ion  is  the  n 
part  of  the  predure,  the  force  a6ting  parallel  to  AB  to  overcome  it,  is  the 
n  part  of  Pn ;  but  the  force  which  afting  in  direftion  Rn  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  n  part  of  Pn  in  the  dire&ion  Rn,  is  a  fourth  proportional  to  n 
times  RD,  Pn,  and  Rn ;  but  becaufe  DO  is  the  n  part  of  DP,  therefore  fn 
is  the  n  part  of  Pn,  and  the  fourth  proportional  aforefaid  will  be  nz ;  con- 
fequently  the  fum  or  difference  of  Rn  and  nz  mud  be  a  given  quantity  or 
the  lead  podible :  the  problem  therefore  is  reduced  f  to  drawing  a  line  Rn 
from  the  given  point  R,  meeting  the  two  lines  PD  and  PQ  given  in  pod- 

*  Fig.  3.  +  Fig.  4. 
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tion  in  n  and  z,  fo  that  nz  added  to  or  taken  from  Rn,  the  fum  or  difference 
may  be  a  given  quantity,  or  the  lead  pofiible.  To  do  this,  let  DS  be  taken 
equal  to  DR,  and  draw  Sr  parallel  to  PD  meeting  PQ  in  M;  then  becaufe 
Rn  is  equal  to  rn,  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  quantities  aforefaid  is  rz; 
and  when  rz  is  required  to  be  a  given  quantity,  the  queftion  is  reduced  to 
that  particular  cafe  of  the  inclinations  of  Appollonius,  in  folids,  which 
has  been  refolved  by  Newton  and  Barrow;  the  limits  of  the  Problem, 
or  the  mode  of  drawing  the  line  Rr,  fo  that  the  intercepted  part  rz  may  be 
the  leaft  poffible,  may  be  invefligated  as  follows: 

*  Suppofe  it  done,  and  Rrz  the  pofition  required,  and  let  Rnm  be  inde¬ 
finitely  near  to  Rz,  and  Mh  perpendicular  to  Rz;  then  by  applying  the 
analyfis  of  the  ancients  to  the  Newtonian  doflrine  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios,  mn  is  equal  to  zr;  and  if  from  the  centre  R,  with  the  diftances  Rz 
and  Rn,  the  arcs  zv  and  nt  be  fuppofed  to  be  dcfcribed,  vn  is  equal  to  zt, 
and  confequently  tr  equal  to  mv;  but  rt :  tn:  :rh:  Mh,  and  tn  :  zv: :  Rr :  Rz, 
and  zv :  vm  : :  Mh:hz,  whence  by  compounding  the  proportions,  tr:vm:: 
Rr .  rh :  Rz  .  zh,  and  as  the  two  firft  terms  are  equal,  the  two  lafl  are  equal, 
and  confequently  Rr:  Rz: :  zh  :  rh,  and  dividing  Rr :  rz  : :  zh :  rz,  therefore 
Rr  is  equal  to  zh,  and  confequently  the  point  h  is  in  an  hyperbola,  whofe 
afymptotes  are  QM  and  SM  produced:  but  becaufe  the  angle  MhR  is  a 
right  angle,  the  point  h  is  alfo  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle;  therefore 
a  line  drawn  from  R  to  h,  the  point  where  the  hyperbola  and  circle  inter- 
fe£t,  is  the  pofition  required. 

In  the  other  cafe,  where  the  refiftance  arifing  from  tenacity  or  cohefion 
is  fuppofed  to  be  as  the  relative  preffure  againft  the  plane,  and  the  force  to 
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overcome  it  the  fame  in  each  direction,  we  have  Rn  for  the  fudaining 
force,  exclufive  of  friction;  and  the  n  part  of  Pn  for  the  friction;  and  con- 
fequently  the  fum  or  difference  of  thefe  is  the  expreffion  for  the  whole 
force;  and  the  Problem  may  be  thus  condrufted.  Take  PD  to  DO  as 
the  preffure  to  the  fri&ion,  and  join  PQ;  on  PD  defcribe  a  circle,  in 
which  take  Dv  equal  to  DQ;  join  PV,  and  draw  RV  perpendicular  to  it: 
then  RV  will  reprefent  the  direftion  and  meafure  of  the  whole  force  when 
it  is  the  lead  pofhble. 

For  DQ  and  Dv  are  equal,  and  confequently  nf  is  equal  to  Vn;  but 
DO  is  the  n  part  of  DP,  therefore  nf  or  Vn  is  the  n  part  of  Pn,  and  con¬ 
fequently  RV  is  equal  to  the  fum  or  difference  of  Rn,  and  the  n  part  of 
Pn;  but  RV  is  the  lead  pofhble  by  condruftion,  and  therefore  the  other 
is  a  minimum  alfo.  For  draw  any  other  line  Rk  meeting  RV  in  k  and 
PD  in  m;  and  draw  mq,  mt,  parallel  to  DO  and  Dv ;  then  the  fum  or 
difference  of  Rm  and  mt  is  equal  to  the  fum  or  difference  of  Rm  and  mq ; 
but  the  fum  or  difference  of  Rm  and  mt  is  greater  than  RV,  and  therefore 
the  fum  or  difference  of  Rn  and  the  n  part  of  Pn  is  the  lead  pofhble. 

PROBLEM  III. 

Given  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  and  the 
force  fudaining  the  body  in  a  given  direction;  to  find  the  ratio  of  the 
fri£tion  to  the  prefliire. 

Take  PR  as  before,  (fee  Fig.  1.  2.)  draw  Rm  in  the  given  direction, 
and  take  PR  to  Rm  as  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  force  fudaining  it; 
draw  Pm  meeting  AB  in  O,  and  PD  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  then  PD  is  to 
DO  as  the  preffure  to  the  friflion. 
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PROBLEM  IV. 

If  AhqN  be  the  fegment  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  which,  by  moving 
parallel  to  itfelf  and  the  horizon,  generates  a  folid,  upon  which  a  figure 
hmGEHKpqh  moves,  touching  the  former  in  hm  and  qp ;  required  the  effeft 
of  the  fri&ion ;  (till  fuppofing  it  the  n  part  of  the  preffure. 

Let  P  be  the  center  of  gravity  of  half  the  body*,  and  PR  its  weight  as 
before  ;  then  the  body  by  means  of  its  inflexibility  is  kept  together  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  it  was  actuated  by  a  force  parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  but  if 
PDn  be  perpendicular  to  Ah,  and  Rn  parallel  to  the  horizontal  line  AC, 
meeting  PD  in  n,  Pn  will  be  the  preffure  againft  the  fide  Ah,  and  the 
friftion  is  the  11  part  of  Pn;  but  PR  :  Pn  : :  AC  :  AB;  therefore  if  AC  re- 
prefent  the  weight  of  half  the  body,  the  n  part  of  AB  will  exprefs  the 
weight  requifite  to  overcome  the  friftion  for  that  half;  and  by  doubling 
the  expreffions  they  ferve  for  the  whole.  Wherefore  let  W  reprefent  the 
weight  of  the  body,  f  the  fecant  of  the  angle  BAC;  then  JVf  will  be  the 
prclfure  againft  the  plane  AD;  and  the  n  part  of  Wf  the  force  necef- 
fary  to  overcome  the  friftion;  and  as  this  laft  is  the  force  neceffary  to  draw 
the  body  along  a  horizontal  plane,  therefore  the  force  neceffary  to  draw  the 
body  along  a  horizontal  plane  is  to  that  neceffary  to  draw  it  along  the  body 
whofe  feftion  is  AhqN,  as  AC  to  AB  or  as  1  to  f. 

Becaufe  when  the  angle  CAB  is  given,  the  ratio  of  PR  to  Pn  is  con- 
ftant;  therefore  when  the  folid  whofe  feflion  is  AhqN  is  elevated,  making 
an  angle  with  the  horizon,  fo  that  its  bafe  forms  an  inclined  plane;  PR  in 
that  cafe  reprefents  the  preffure  in  a  normal  direction  to  that  plane,  and 
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Pn  the  preffure  againft  the  folid;  and  as  the  friQion  is  increafed  in  the  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  preffure,  therefore  if  the  preffure  which  the  body  would  have  on 
the  inclined  plane  be  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  AC  to  AB,  or  radius  to 
the  fecant  of  the  angle  CAB,  then  the  preffure  on  the  angular  plane  or  bo¬ 
dy,  whofe  perpendicular  feCtion  is  AhqN,  will  be  had,  and  confequently  its 
n  part,  or  the  friCtion.  Hence  this  conftruCtion*;  let  PR  reprefent  the 
weight ;  then  PD  at  right  angles  to  AB  reprefents  the  preffure  that  the 
body  would  exert  againfl  the  common  inclined  plane;  take  DK  to 
DP  as  AB  in  the  foregoing  figure  to  AC,  or  as  the  fecant  of  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  angular  plane  with  its  bafe  to  radius;  let  Dq  be  the  n  part  of 
DK,  and  join  Kq;  then  RM  drawn  any  how  to  meet  Kq  in  M,  gives  RM 
for  the  meafure  of  the  whole  force  in  that  dire&ion ;  and  it  is  the  moving 
or  fufpending  force  according  as  Dq  is  taken  upwards  or  downwards  in  the 
line  AB. 

It  is  evident  that  Kq  is  parallel  to  PQ,  and  therefore  though  the  lead 
force  (which  is  perpendicular  to  Kq)  differ  from  that  in  the  former  cafes, 
yet  the  directions  for  having  the  greateft  effeCt  are  ftill  the  fame  as  in  the 
foregoing  table:  the  demonftration  is  in  effeCt  the  fame  as  the  firft. 

Corollary.  By  fuppofing  f  to  be  the  fecant  of  the  anglet,  that  the 
fides  of  the  angular  plane  make  with  the  bafe,  proceeding  as  Corollary  2d 
of  Problem  lft,  and  putting  t  for  the  natural  tangent  of  the  plane’s  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  W  for  PR  the  weight,  we  have  W  :  (n  —t)  for  the  mov¬ 

ing;  and  W  {tn-f):(n-\-t)  for  the  fufpending  force,  neceffary  to  draw 
the  body  along  the  angular  inclined  plane  by  a  force  aCling  parallel  to  the 
bafe  of  the  plane. 
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Example.  Eet  AB,  BC,  and  AC,  be  5,  3,  and  4  refpe&ively,  and 
let.  the  inclination  of  the  fides  be  450;  the  weight  of  a  ton  and  the  friflion 
one  third  of  the  prelfure;  then  3648  pounds  is  the  moving,  and  499  the 
fu (pending  force. 

SCHOLIUM. 

In  this  propofition,  thofe  parts  of  the  plane  on  which  the  body  moves, 
are  fuppofed  re&ilineal,  as  moftly  happens  in  practice  ;  but  the  friftion  is 
eafily  eftimated  in  curvilinear  furfaces,  and  may  be  found  generally  as 
follows : 

Let  AMP*  be  half  the  fe&ion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  to 
the  axis  of  the  folid  which  forms  the  curvilineal  plane  on  which  the  body 
is  moved;  AP  the  axis;  PM  the  ordinate,  and  MS  a  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  M;  alfo  let  RM  reprefent  the  weight  or  preffure  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  at  the  point  M;  and  let  RF  be  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  MS  meeting  MP  in  F;  alfo  let  PN  be  taken  equal  to  MR,  and 
PQ  equal  to  RF ;  and  fuppofe  the  fame  conftruftion  to  be  made  for  every 
point  of  the  curve,  and  let  HN  be  the  locus  of  all  the  points  N,  and  GQ 
the  locus  of  all  the  points  Q;  then  will  the  fri&ion,  when  drawn  along  the 
horizontal  plane,  be  to  the  friftion  of  the  fame  body  when  drawn  along 
the  curvilinear  plane  in  the  fame  direction,  as  the  area  APNH  to  the 
area  APOG. 

'‘w 

For  the  friftion  on  the  horizontal  plane  being  as  the  fum  of  the  pref- 
fures,  is  as  the  fum  of  all  the  elementary  lines  MR  or  PN;  that  is,  as  the 
area  AHNP;  and  the  fri&ion  on  the  curvilinear  plane  is  for  the  fame 
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reafon  as  the  fum  of  all  the  RF  or  PQ,  namely,  as  the  area  APQG  ;  hence 
the  truth  of  the  propofition  is  manifeft. 

Corollary  1.  Becaufe  Mn  or  the  fluxion  of  y  is  to  Mm  the  fluxion  of 
the  curve,  as  MR  or  PN  to  RF  or  PO,  therefore  if  PN  be  a  funftion  of  AP, 
PQ  will  be  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate,  the  fluxion 
of  the  curve  AM,  and  this  function;  wherefore  if  the  curves  HN  and  AM  be 
given  ;  the  nature  of  the  curve  GQ  will  be  known,  and  its  area  may  be  found 
by  the  common  methods  of  quadratures. 

Corollary  2.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  planes  are  inclined  to  the 
horizon,  the  fri&ions  of  the  right  and  curvilinear  planes  are  Pill  in  the  fame 
ratio  as  in  the  preceding  cafes,  and  confequently  may  be  found  by  the  fame 
mode  of  proceeding. 

Corollary  3.  It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  above  method  holds  good 
whether  the  parts  of  the  body  are  connected  together  or  not,  with  refpeft  to 
their  motion  in  the  dire&ion  RM,  fo  long  as  each  elementary  part  MR  may 
be  confidered  as  fuftained  at  the  point  M  by  a  force  parallel  to  MP;  but 
when  the  body  is  rigid  or  inflexible,  the  cafe  becomes  more  fimple,  for  MR 
is  then  conftant,  and  APNH  becomes  a  parallelogram. 

Corollary  4.  By  fuppoflng  given  properties  to  exift  in  any  two  of 
the  curves  AM,  HN,  or  GQ,  the  nature  of  the  third  will  be  known;  and 
hence  a  number  of  problems  relative  to  fri&ion  may  be  propofed  and 
refolved  by  a  proper  application  of  the  direFt  and  inverfe  methods  of 
fluxions. 
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PROPOSITION  5.  THEOREM. 

In  the  application  of  forces  to  overcome  friddion,  the  fame  allowances  mud 
be  made  for  the  forces  adding  to  advantage  or  difadvantage,  by  means  of  levers 
or  other  mechanical  powers,  as  are  made  in  the  common  doddrine;  for  in- 
ftance,  if  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  by  adding,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from 
the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  be  fufficicnt  to  overcome  the  fridtion,  then  one  pound 
at  two  feet  diftance  will  have  the  fame  eff'edd,  &c. 

This  is  too  evident  to  need  a  demonftration. 

Or  FRICTION  in  the  SCREW. 

As  any  force  adding  perpendicular  to  the  direddion  of  a  moving  body 
does  not  affedd  the  motion  of  the  body  in  that  direction,  fo  the  force  add¬ 
ing  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  ferew  has  no  effedt  on  the  motion  of 
a  body  raifed  thereby  exclusive  of  fridtion;  it  therefore  requires  the  fame 

force  to  raife  a  body  by  means  of  a  ferew,  as  to  raife  the  fame  body  in 

equal  time  along  an  inclined  plane  of  the  fame  elevation,  as  the  threads 
of  the  ferew  by  means  of  a  force  adding  parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  inclined 
plane  :  now,  if  we  fuppofe  the  weight  fo  contradded  or  condcnfed  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  placed  on  one  of  the  threads  of  the  ferew,  and  faldened 

to  an  imaginary  lever  always  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  then  it  is  evident, 

this  lever  will  have  no  effedd  but  to  change  the  direddion  of  the  weight,  and 
keep  it  in  the  midll  of  the  thread  of  the  ferew ;  and  if  a  force  be  applied 
at  the  weight  always  perpendicular  to  this  lever,  fo  as  to  fufdain  or  draw 
it  along,  this  force  will  be  determined  exadtly  the  fame  as  was  done  be¬ 
fore  in  the  inclined  plane  :  but  the  rigidity  of  the  parts  of  the  4t  female 
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fcrew”  ferves  exadly  the  fame  purpofe  as  this  imaginary  lever,  and  makes 
the  weight  ad  upon  the  threads  like  a  body  fuftained  on  an  inclined  plane 
by  a  force  parallel  to  its  bafe ;  and  as  the  force  to  overcome  both  the 
weight  and  the  fridion  is  reciprocally  as  the  diftance  from  the  center  of 
the  axis,  therefore  the  diftance  of  the  power  from  the  center  of  the  axis, 
is  to  the  diftance  from  the  fame  center  to  the  middle  of  the  threads  of  the 
fcrew,  as  the  force  neceflary  to  fuftain  the  body  on  the  inclined  plane,  to 
the  fame  force  in  the  fcrew  at  the  diftance  of  the  power.  The  fame  pro¬ 
portion  holds  good  whether  the  threads  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or 
in  an  angle ;  for  in  the  firft,  the  common  plane  is  to  be  taken ;  and  in  the 
fecond,  the  inclined  or  angular  one  confidered  in  the  fourth  propofition  : 
Wherefore  if  d  be  the  diftance  from  the  center  of  the  axis  to  the  middle  of 
the  threads  of  the  fcrew;  D  the  diftance  of  the  fame  center  to  the  point 
where  the  force  is  applied,  the  force  to  overcome  the  weight  and  fridion 
is  Wd  {tn+f)'*{n  +  t)  D,  where  the  letters  exprefs  the  fame  things  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  upper  fign  is  for  the  moving,  and  the  lower  for  the  fufpending 
force.  N.B.  t  is  the  natural  tangent  of  the  angle  made  by  a  line  touch¬ 
ing  one  of  the  threads,  and  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
fcrew ;  or  it  is  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  refpedive  edges  of  two  threads, 
divided  by  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  out  of  which  the  fcrew  is 
cut. 

Corollary  1.  When  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  axis  of  the 
fcrew  to  coincide  with  the  threads,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  the 
above  expreffion  becomes  Wd  {tn+  1)  :  (n  +  t)  D,  for  f  becomes  radius  or 
unity. 

Corollary  2.  When  n  is  equal  to  t ,  the  moving  force  will  be  infi¬ 
nite  ; 
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nite;  alfo  the  fufpending  force  will  be  nothing  when  t  is  then  part  of f;  and 
when  JVd  (tn—J)  :  (n-\-t)  D}  becomes  negative,  it  expreffes  the  quantity  of 
force,  which  mull  aft  in  a  contrary  direction  to  reduce  the  body  juft  to  a 
ft  ate  of  fufpenfion. 


SCHOLIUM. 

It  would  be  necdlefs  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  curvilinear  furfaces  of 
the  threads  of  fcrews,  as  they  feldom  differ  much  from  the  two  foregoing 
forms;  neither  is  it  of  much  confequence  to  allow  for  their  parts  being  at 
different  diftances  from  the  axis,  as  their  breadth  feldom  bears  any  confider- 
able  ratio  to  the  length  of  the  levers  by  which  they  aft  ;  but  the  cafe  is  dif¬ 
ferent  when  large  bodies  revolve  on  each  other,  and  therefore  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  fhew  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  fuch  cafes. 

Let  MmAQ  be  a  convex  folid,  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the 
curve  MAO,  about  its  axis  perpendicular  to  the  horizon;  and  MRSQ  a 
concave  body  exaftly  fitting  it ;  then  if  this  laft  body  be  revolved  about 
the  axis  AP  by  means  of  the  lever  Pf,  the  force  neceffary  to  overcome  the 
friftion  of  one  body  turning  upon  the  other  may  be  found  as  follows: 
fuppofe  the  revolving  body  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  concentric 
tubes,  that  may  defcend  independent  of  each  other,  and  prefs  freely  againft 
the  body  on  which  they  revolve,  and  yet  be  fo  connefted  that  the  lever 
Pf,  may  give  the  fame  angular  velocity  at  the  fame  time  to  each ;  alfo  let 
the  ordinates  PN  of  the  curve  HN  reprefent  the  weight  or  preffure  (in  a 
direftion  perpendicular  to  the  horizon)  of  each  of  the  indefinitely  fmall 
parts  Mk,  or  elementary  lines  of  the  body  at  the  diftance  PM  from  the 
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axis,  and  let  c  be  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  unity:  then 
becaufe  the  friftion  of  each  of  the  elementary  tubes  MRSQ  is  as  its  preffure, 
and  the  preffure  is  as  the  number  of  lines  Mk,  and  the  preffure  of  each  ; 
therefore  as  this  number  is  as  PM.Mn.c,  we  have  the  n  part  of  this  exprefifion 
for  the  force  which,  afting  at  M,  would  overcome  the  friftion  of  the  cylin¬ 
drical  tube,  if  moved  round  upon  a  horizontal  plane;  but  as  the  preffure  of 
each  elementary  part  is  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  Mn  to  Mm,  when  moved  on 
the  folid  MAQ,  the  real  force  will  be  (PM.c.Mm.PN)  :  n ;  alfo  Pf  :  PM  :  : 
(PM.c.Mm.PN) :  n  to  the  fmall  elementary  force  which  will  overcome  the 
laft  force  when  afting  at  f ;  confequently  the  whole  force  will  be  equal  to 
the  fluent  of  PM;  PN.Mm.c)  :  (n.Pf). 


Corollary.  By  means  of  the  curves  AM,  HN,  See.  conclufions  may  be 
drawn  fimilar  to  thofe  in  the  Corollaries  to  the  Scholium  of  the  fourth  propo¬ 
rtion. 


Of  FRICTION  in  the  LEVER. 


It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  a  force  afting  perpendicular  to  the 
direftion  of  a  body,  in  motion,  does  not  alter  the  body’s  motion  in  that 
direftion  ;  therefore  if  *  we  fuppofe  DB  to  be  an  upright  cylinder,  and  AB 
a  body  touching  it  in  a  line  as  in  the  figure,  and  retained  clofe  to  it  by  an 
imaginary  force,  drawing  it  perpendicular  towards  the  axis ;  then  if  a  force 
CP  be  applied  to  C,  the  center  of  gravity  of  AB,  and  be  always  fuppofed 
to  aft  perpendicularly  to  the  radius  CN,  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  axis 
to  the  point  C,  the  friftion  will  be  the  fame  in  drawing  the  body  round 
the  cylinder,  as  in  drawing  it  along  a  horizontal  plane  with  an  equal  pref- 
fure ;  and  if  it  be  moved  round  by  a  force  afting  at  a  greater  diftance,  the 
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fprce  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  diflance :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  body  AB 
be  fixed,  and  the  cylinder  turned  round  about  its  axis,  the  friftion  will  be 
the  fame  as  if  the  cylinder  was  fixed,  and  the  body  drawn  round  it  by  CP, 
as  before  :  Likewife  the  friflion  is  the  fame,  whether  the  cylinder  be  fixed, 
and  the  body  AB  moved  round  the  axis  MR  by  a  force  Qc  applied  at  c, 
or  whether  the  point  c  be  fixed  with  AB  fattened  to  Cc,  and  the  cylinder  be 
revolved  in  a  circle,  whofe  center  is  c,  fo  as  always  to  retain  its  parallelifm 
with  reTpeft  to  any  fixt  objeft;  and  as  this  laft  cafe  obtains  in  the  axletrees 

0 

of  carriages,  fince  every  point  of  the  wheel’s  contact  with  the  ground  may 
be  confidered  as  the  center  of  motion  for  that  inftant,  therefore  the  effect  of 
the  refiltance  arifing  from  the  friftion  of  the  concave  part  of  the  nave  upon 
the  axletree,  is  to  the  effect  that  would  arife  from  drawing  the  fame  weight 
over  a  horizontal  plane  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  parts  that  rub  each  other, 
as  the  radius  of  the  axis  to  the  radius  of  the  wheel.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  friftion  to  which  carriages  are  fubjeft,  for  there  is 
another  part,  arifing  from  the  cohefion  of  the  wheel  and  the  ground  at  their 
contafl,  which  is  to  be  found  and  allowed  for  by  the  three  firft  Propofi- 
tions. 

In  the  above,  the  preffure  and  fri&ion  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  as  the 
weight,  as  it  is  on  a  horizontal  plane;  but  by  the  Scholium  to  the  fourth  Pro- 
pofition,  it  is  plain  that  the  preffure  is  greater  than  the  weight,  and  may  be  fo 
in  any  proportion ;  however,  as  it  appears  by  calculation,  that  the  preffure  on 
an  arc  of  ninety  degrees  is  to  that  on  its  chord,  only  as  1,183  to  1,  when 
both  the  concave  and  convex  parts  have  exactly  the  fame  curvature,  the  dif¬ 
ference  will  be  fo  trifling,  when  the  cylinders  have  different  curvatures  as 
ufual,  as  to  require  very  feldom  to  be  allowed  for. 
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This  being  premifed,  let  M  *  be  a  weight  placed  at  the  point  A  of  a  lever, 
moveable  about  an  axis  whofe  center  is  d  and  radius  dn  ;  and  let  N  be  the 
fuftaining  force  adling  at  B  :  now  it  is  evident  that  the  preffure  on  the  axis  a 
differs  fo  little  from  the  weight,  that  it  may  be  fafely  taken  for  it  without  any 
confiderable  error,  except  in  fome  remarkable  cafes,  which  may  be  allowed 
for  from  what  has  been  faid  already;  and  therefore  the  fri&ion  which  ought 
in  ftri&nefs  to  be  taken  as  the  n  part  of  the  preiTure,  will  here  be  taken  as 
the  n  part  of  the  weight  upon  the  axis.  Now  if  N  be  taken  for  the  force 
which,  acting  at  B,  would  be  juft  fufficient  to  keep  the  weight  M  at  A  in 
equilibrio,  exclufive  of  fri&ion,  and  if  W  be  the  additional  force  to  be  added 
to  N  fo  as  to  overcome  the  frififion,  then  will  M-j-P,  M  —  P,  and  P— M,  be 
the  weight  upon  the  axis  at  d  in  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third  figures  refpefilive- 
ly,  (fuppofing  the  fum  of  M  and  N  to  be  equal  to  P;)  now  as  the  fridtion  is 
the  n  part  of  each  of  thefe  quantities,  and  its  effeft;  is  to  keep  the  lever  in  a 
ftate  of  reft,  therefore  in  whatever  diredlion  the  force  at  N  endeavours  to 
draw  the  lever  by  a&ing  at  B,  the  fridtion  tends  to  counteradt  that  force  by 
keeping  the  lever  fteady,  or  adling  in  a  contrary  direction  at  n;  and  as  the 
effect  of  the  fridlion,  and  the  additional  force  W,  are  in  equilibrio,  and  the 
fri6tion  adfs  by  means  of  the  lever  dn,  and  the  force  W  by  the  lever  dB ; 
therefore  Bd  is  to  dn  as  the  fum  or  difference  of  the  n  part  of  K-\-IV and  M 
is  to  IV;  confequently  W  —  dn  (M-\-N)  :  (n.Bd— dn,)  in  the  firft  figure; 
W z=.dn  (M  — A7)  :  (n-Bd-^dn),  in  the  fecond  figure  ;  and  in  the  third  figure, 
W=r zdn  (N—  M) :  ( n.Bd  —  dn )  :  all  thefe  are  the  expreifions  for  the  moving 
forces. 


To  find  the  fufpending  forces,  or  the  forces  which  adiing  at  N,  ftiall  be 
juft  fufficient  to  prevent  the  weight  M  from  defeending :  let  M  and  N  be 
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the  fame  as  before,  and  let  iv  be  the  force  which,  taken  from  N,  will  leave 
a  force  juft  fufficient  to  prevent  M  from  defcending;  then  the  weight  up¬ 
on  d  in  the  firft  figure  will  be  ir/;  in  the  fecond  figure,  the  weight 

will  be  M — N  +  w ;  and  in  the  third  figure,  N— *M —  iv  ;  and  by  proceeding 
as  before,  the  values  of  w  in  the  fufpending  forces  are  dn  (M N) : 
( n.Bd .  -{-  dn)',  dn  (M—N)  :  ( n.Bd—dn ),  and  dn (N — M)  :  (n.Bd  dn,)  in  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  figures,  refpe&ively. 

Becaufe  Bd:dA::M:N,  therefore  if  this  value  of  N  be  fubftituted  in 
each  of  the  above  expreflions  for  the  friftion,  the  whole  force  capable  of 
fuftaining  the  friflion  and  weight  M  will  be  had  :  thus  for  example,  the 
moving  force  to  overcome  the  friflion  and  weight  M  in  the  firft  figure, 
will  be  Mi  n.clA  -j -dn)  :  (n.Bd  —  dn,)  and  the  fufpending  force  M(n.dA — dn): 
(n.Bd-\-dn ;)  in  the  fecond  figure,  the  moving  force  will  be  M(n.dA -j- dn): 
(n  Bd-\-dn,)  and  the  fufpending  force  M(n.dA — dn):(n.Bd — dn;)  and  in 
the  third  figure,  the  moving  force  will  be  M(n.dA — dn):(n.Bd — r/n,)  and 
the  fufpending  force  will  be  M(n.dA-{~dn):(n.Bd-\-dn.) 

The  method  of  finding  n  from  each  of  the  above  equations  is  evident,  and 
confequently  the  ratio  of  the  fri&ion  to  the  preflure  by  experiments. 

Of  FRICTION  in  the  WEDGE. 

Let  AC*  be  the  force  neceflary  to  fuftain  the  wedge  QPB  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  aB  perpendicular  to  QP,  fri&ion  included;  and  let  AB  be  the  force 
exclufive  of  friflion:  draw  AN  and  AH  perpendicular  to  the  BQ  and  BP; 
CG  parallel  to  AN,  and  CF  parallel  to  AH:  Now  GA  and  AF,  the 
forces  of  the  wood  again  ft  the  fides  of  the  wedge,  in  thofe  dire&ions,  com- 

*  Fig.  iS. 
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pound  a  force  equivalent  to  the  diagonal  CA  in  the  direction  CA,  and 
therefore  a  force  reprefented  by  AC  in  that  direction,  mult  be  applied  to 
the  head  of  the  wedge  at  a  to  overcome  thefe  forces:  Let  gr  be  the  n  part 
of  Ag,  and  let  the  lines  Ar  be  drawn,  and  alfo  GK  and  FZ  perpendicular 
to  AG  and  AF  meeting  the  lines  Ar  in  K  and  Z;  then  will  GK  and  FZ 
reprefent  the  friCtion  againft  the  Tides  BP  and  BQ,  being  each  the  n  part 
of  AG  and  AF,  the  preffure  againft  each  fide,  refpeCtively;  wherefore  if 
Be  be  taken  in  PB,  and  Bn  in  BQ  equal  to  GK  and  FZ  refpeCtively,  the 
forces  Be  and  Bn  in  thofe  directions  mull  compound  a  force  to  which  the 
force  BC  in  the  direction  BC  mud  be  equivalent;  and  confequently  if  Bm 
be  the  force  compounded  of  Be  and  Bn,  and  Cm  be  joined.  Cm  mufl  be 
perpendicular  to  mB;  fince  Be  or  GK  is  the  force  of  friCtion  arifing  from 
the  preffure  againft  BP,  which  tends  to  prevent  the  wedge  from  moving 
either  in  the  direction  BP  or  PB ;  and  Bn  or  FZ  has  a  fimilar  effect  with 
rcfpeCt  to  the  direction  in  the  line  BQ;  and  by  hypothecs  BC  is  juft  fuf- 
ficient  to  balance  thefe  forces.  It  is  alfo  evident  from  what  was  faid  con¬ 
cerning  the  inclined  plane,  that  Be  and  Bn  muft  be  taken  in  the  directions 
PB  and  OB  for  the  moving  force,  but  in  the  directions  BP  and  BO  for 
the  fufpcnding  force. 

The  method  of  calculation  is  evident;  for  as  aB,  AG,  and  AF,  are 
perpendicular  to  QP,  BP,  and  BO,  the  triangles  QPB  and  CAG  are  fimi¬ 
lar,  and  the  parallelogram  Bnme  fimilar  to  FAGC;  whence  by  fuppofing 
certain  parts  given,  the  reft  may  be  found.  See. 

Corollary.  When  the  wedge  is  ifofceles  the  point  m  falls  on  C,  and 
Be  is  equal  to  Bn,  and  therefore  Be  or  GK  is  equal  to  (AB-fBC  ;PB) : 
(n.QP);  but  PB:Ba::2Be:BC,  and  therefore  BC=2Ba  (AB-j-BC) : (n.QP) 


or 
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or  equal  to  (2Ba.BA)  :  (n  OP — 2Ba,)  and  therefore  AC  =  (n.QP.  AB) : 
(n.QP —  2Ba;)  and  by  following  the  fame  method  for  the  fufpending  force, 
we  find  BC=(2Ba.AB) :  (n.OP-j- 2Ba,)  and  confequently  AC  is  equal  to 
(n.QP.AB):(n.QP-f  2Ba.) 

SCHOLIUM. 

By  proceeding  in  a  fimilar  method,  the  forces  of  the  arch-ftones  of 
bridges,  &c.  may  be  determined;  for  let  QbbP  be  a  (tone  fuftained  by  the 
parts  of  the  arch  prefling  againft  Pb  and  Qb,  and  let  A  be  its  center  of 
gravity,  and  AB  perpendicular  to  the  horizon;  alfo  let  AB  and  AC  be 
the  fame  as  before;  then  becaufe  the  body  is  in  equilibrio,  the  force  in  di¬ 
rection  AC  will  be  equivalent  to  the  force  in  a  contrary  direction,  arifing 
from  the  preflures  againft  the  body  in  the  directions  GA  and  KA,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  force  of  friCtion;  and  becaufc  the  preflures  are  AG  and  AK, 
if  Be  (the  n  part  of  AG)  be  drawn  parallel  to  PB,  and  Bn  (the  n  part  of 
AK)  be  drawn  parallel  to  Qb;  and  the  parallelogram  Bnme  be  compleat- 
ed,  and  Cm  joined ;  Bm  will  be  the  force  arifing  from  friCtion,  and  the 
angle  BmC  a  right  angle.  The  adjacent  figure*  is  for  the  moving  force;  but 
the  method  is  fimilar  for  the  fufpenfive  force ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
one  conftruCtion  is  of  ufe  to  determine  the  force  which  tends  to  break  an 
arch  by  prefling  it  downwards,  and  the  other  the  force  that  tends  to  break 
it  upwards. 

« 

But  as  that  excellent  mathematician  P.  Frisi,  in  his  Instituzloni  dl 
Meccanica ,  has  objeCted  to  the  divifion  of  the  force  AB  in  the  forces  AN 
and  AH,  and  thence  concluded  Belidor  and  Couplet  to  have  been  mif- 
taken  on  that  account  in  their  writings  upon  bridges;  I  fhall,  therefore, 

*  Fig.  1 6. 
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prove  that  the  common  method  is  really  a  confequence  of  what  that  gen¬ 
tleman  himfelf  allows,  and  that  his  objeBions  are  not  well  founded.  In 
the  fir  ft  place  he  allows  the  force  AB  to  be  equivalent  to  the  forces  AV 
and  AD  or  VB;  now  (excluding  friBion)  if  that  part  of  the  arch  which 
touches  Pb  was  removed,  it  is  evident  QbbP  would  immediately  begin  to 
defeend  along  Qb  with  a  force  reprefented  by  VB  or  AD;  but  this  def- 
cent  is  prevented  by  that  part  of  the  arch  which  touches  Pb,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  force  of  that  arch,  in  the  direBion  HA,  muft  be  fuch  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  DA  in  the  direBion  DA  or  BV;  but  no  force  greater  or  iefs 
than  HA  will  be  equivalent  to  DA  in  the  direBion  DA,  and  therefore 
HA  is  the  real  preffure  or  force  againft  Pb.  Again,  HD  is  the  preffure  in  a 
perpendicular  direBion  to  Qb  arifing  from  this  force;  and  as  AV  is  the 
preffure  againft  Qb  arifing  from  the  force  AB,  therefore  AV,  together  with 
PID,  is  the  whole  preffure  againft  Qb  in  the  direBion  AV ;  but  becaufe  the 
body  is  in  equilibrio,  and  confequently  the  aBion  or  force  in  the  direBion 
AV  equal  to  the  reaBion  in  a  contrary  direBion;  therefore  AV-|-HD  or 
AN  (becaufe  NV  is  equal  to  HD  by  the  property  of  the  parallelogram)  re- 
prefents  the  preffure  againft  Qb,  and  AH  the  preffure  againft  Pb;  which  is 
contrary  to  what  P.  Frisi  afferts,  and  agreeable  to  the  ufual  method. 

The  fame  learned  Author  has  made  another  very  material  miftake,  from 
a  fimilar  caufe,  at  page  67  of  the  aforefaid  Treatife,  relative  to  the  tenfion 
of  ropes;  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  hafte  or  inadvertency,  as  he  ex- 
prefsly  afferts  the  holders  of  the  common  opinion  to  be  miftaken,  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  their  ufing  the  theory  of  compofition  of  forces  without  fufficient 
precaution:  I  fhall,  therefore,  after  giving  his  own  words,  take  the  liberty  of 
{hewing  where  I  apprehend  he  is  miftaken. 
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<4  Parleremo  piu  a  lungo  dellc  altre  ricerche  matematiche,  alle  quali  ha 
dato  occafione  la  controverfia  inforta  intorno  alia  cupola  di  S.  Pietro.  Coif 
occafione  che  fi  e  difcorfo  in  Milano  di  munire  la  fabbricca  del  Duomo  di 
un  Conduttore  elettrico,  che  dalla  cima  dell*  aguglia  fi  dirimaffe,  e  fcendeffe 
per  difFerenti  parti  del  tempio,  Fi  e  ancora  parlato  dell  azione,  che  i  fili  del 
Conduttore  potrebbero  eFercitare  contra  Faguglia,  e  fi  Fono  propofti  varj 
Problemi  intorno  alle  tenFioni  delle  Funi.  Io  qui  aggiugnero  le  Foluzioni,  che 
ho  ritrovato,  e  incomminciero  dalla  prima  riFoluzione  delle  forze  tendenti,  la 
quale  Ficcome  e  interamente  difFerente  da  quella,  que  hanno  Feguitato  altri 
Autori,  coFi  non  fara  meravaglia  che  porti  dei  riFultati  interamente  dilFerenti 
da  quelli  che  Fono  flati  finora  publicati.  Penda  il  *  filo  QVR,  dai  punti 
Q,edR,  e  vi  fi  attacchi  in  V  il  peFo  P.  fi  produca  la  verticale  PV  in  A ;  fi 
eFprima  il  peFo  P  colla  retta  AV,  e  dal  punto  A ;  Fi  tirino  Fopra  OV,  RV  le 
perpendicolari  AM,  AN.  Sara  MV  l'intera  forza  eFercitata  Fecondo  QV,  ed 
NV  Fara  quella  che  fi  efercitera  Fecondo  RV. 

“  La  flelFa  cofa  fi  dedurrebbe  riFolvendo  la  forza  AV  nelle  due  Aq,  Ar 
parallele  ai  fili  QV,  RV,  e  poi  riFolvendo  di  nuovo  la  forza  Aq  nelle  due  AN, 
Nq,  e  fimilmente  la  Ar  in  due  altre  AM,  Mr.  Mentre  conquefle  rifoluzioni 
e  manifefto  che  la  forza  totale  efercitata  nel  tendere  il  filo  OV  dev’effere 
Aq  —  Mr~rV  -Mr=MV,  e  la  tenfione  del  filo  RV  =  Vq  — Nq  =  NV. 

“  S’ingannerebbe  chi  mifurafFe  feparatamente  la  tenfione  del  filo  QV 
dalla  forza  Aq,  ofFia  rV,  e  la  tenfione  di  RV  da  Ar,  oppure  da  qV.  Egli  e 
vero,  che  le  due  tenfioni  equivalgono  infieme,  comme  alia  fola  forza  AV, 
cosi  ancora  alle  due  Ar,  Aq,  oppure  alle  quattro  infieme  AN,  Nq,  AM,  Mr. 
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ma  nel  prendcre  le  tcnfioni  feparate  bifogna  in  oltre  avvertire,  che  quando 
1'  angolo  QVR  non  e  retto,  una  porzione  di  Aq  agifce  fecondo  RV,  ed  una 
porzione  di  Ar  fecondo  QV  :  e  feparando  le  azioni  fara  MV,  la  tenfione  del 
filo  QV,  ed  NV  quella  di  RV.” 

In  the  firlt  place,  I  fhall  demonflrate  the  truth  of  the  eltablilhed  method 
from  principles  that  Frisi  has  himfelf  allowed  ;  and,  fecondly,  point  out  the 
abfurdity  of  his  conclulions. 

1.  Let  Vn  and  Sr  be  parallel  to  AN;  then  becaufe  NVn  is  a  right  angle, 
and  the  force  VA  may  be  refolved  into  VN  and  Vn,  in  thofe  directions,  there’ 
fore  if  RV  and  VP  were  to  remain  in  the  fame  polition,  and  the  force  which 
now  keeps  the  body  fufpended  by  aCting  in  the  direction  VO,  was  to  aft  in 
the  direction  Vn  with  a  force  exprelfed  by  Vn;  it  is  then  granted  that  the 
equilibrium  would  Hill  be  maintained,  and  the  tcnfions  would  be  as  Vn  and 
VN  ;  and  therefore,  as  no  force  VS  whatever,  aCting  at  V  in  the  direction 
RV,  can  have  any  effeCt  in  the  direction  Vn  perpendicular  to  RV,  it  necef- 
farily  follows,  that  the  force  in  any  other  direction  VQ  mult  be  fuch  as  to  be 
equivalent  to  Vn  in  the  direction  Vn;  but  it  is  likewife  granted,  that  no 
other  force  but  Vr  in  the  direction  VQ  can  be  equivalent  to  Vn  in  the  di¬ 
rection  Vn  ;  and  as  the  force  Vr  is  equivalent  to  Vn  and  VS ;  and  as  VS,  or 
its  equal  qN,  only  gives  an  additional  tenlion  to  NV,  the  tenfion  which  the 
cord  RV  was  fuppofed  to  have  before,  which  whole  tenlion  is  equal  to  the 
reaction  of  the  tack  R ;  therefore  qV  is  the  tenfion  of  the  cord  RV,  and  Vr 
that  of  Qv. 

a.  Let  the  points  Q  and  R  coincide,  and  RV,  QV,  and  VP,  will  then 
be  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  and  if  VQ  or  VR  be  alfumed  to  exprefs 
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the  weight  P,  then  will  the  points  A,  R,  O,  M,  and  N  coincide;  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frisi’s  principle,  the  tenfions  of  RV,  VO,  and  VP,  will  be  equal; 
but,  from  the  well  known  principle  of  the  pulley,  each  cord  VQ  and  VR 
bears  but  half  the  weight  P,  and  therefore  this  abfurdity  follows,  that  a  cord 
is  as  much  ftretched  with  half  the  weight  as  it  would  with  the  whole. 

Again,  if  the  points  R,  V,  and  O,  be  fuppofed  horizontal,  it  follows,  from 
the  common  theory,  that  the  tendon  of  the  rope  RVQ  would  be  indnite ;  but 
VN  and  VM  vaniili  when  RVO  is  horizontal,  and  therefore,  by  Frisi’s  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  tendon  in  that  cafe  would  be  nothing  at  all ;  but  it  is  well  known 
from  the  moft  common  experiments  to  be  very  condderable,  even  when  RQV 
is  but  nearly  horizontal ;  and  therefore  the  new  theory  of  this  great  mathema¬ 
tician  is  indefcndble. 

Remark.  All  the  foregoing,  except  the  laft  Scholium,  was  written  in  1775, 
before  the  author  had  feen  any  thing  to  fpeak  of  on  the  fubjefl;  he  had  de- 
figned  and  executed  great  part  of  an  extendve  treatife  on  friftion  according 
to  different  hypothefes;  but  as  no  body  would  be  at  the  rifle  of  publifhing  it, 
and  he  could  not  afford  it  himfelf,  the  moft  of  it  was  accidentally  loft.  What, 
is  here  given  is  an  extrafl  only  of  fome  of  the  firft  part,  where  velocity  was 
not  taken  into  the  account,  and  where  there  were  no  complicated  algebraic 
or  fluxional  expreffions,  which  would  be  difficult  to  print  in  this  country. 
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TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

Sir  WILLIAM  JONES, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATICK  SOCIETY. 


SIR, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  the  Governor 
General  and  Council,  in  tranfmitting  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Asiatick  Society ,  an  Extract  of  a  Letter  addrelfed  to  the  Governor  General, 
on  the  2d  of  laft  month,  by  Lieutenant  Samuel  Turner,  who  was  appointed 
on  an  embaffy  to  Tibet ,  and  a  Copy  of  an  Account  inclofed  in  it,  of  Mr. 
Turner’s  interview  with  Teeshoo  Lama,  at  the  Monaftery  of  Terpaling. 

I  have  the  Honour  to  be,  with  great  refpeft, 

SIR, 


Your  molt  obedient  and  mod  humble  Servant, 


Council  Chamber, 

Political  Department ,  April  13,  1784. 


E.  HAY,  Secretary . 
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EXTRACT  of  a  LETTER  from  Mr.  SAMVEL  TURNER 

To  the  HONOURABLE  the  GOVERNOR  GENERAL, 

Dated  PATNA,  2d  March,  1784. 

TOURING  my  refidence  in  Tibet ,  it  was  an  objeft  I  had  much  at  heart, 
^  to  obtain  an  interview  of  the  infant  Teeshoo  Lama  ;  but  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Chinas  general  orders,  redriffing  his  guardians  to  keep  him  in  the 
drifted  privacy,  and  prohibiting  indifcriminately  the  admiffion  of  all  per- 
fons  to  his  prefence,  even  his  votaries,  who  fhould  come  from  a  didance, 
appeared  to  me  an  obdacle  almod  infurmountable;  yet,  however,  the  Rajah, 
mindful  of  the  amity  fubfiding  between  the  Governor  and  him,  and  unwill¬ 
ing,  I  believe,  by  any  aft  to  hazard  its  interruption,  at  length  confented  to 
grant  me  that  indulgence.  As  the  meeting  was  attended  with  very  fin- 
gular  and  ftriking  circumdances,  I  could  not  help  noting  them  with  mod 
particular  attention;  and  though  the  repetition  of  fuch  faffs,  interwoven  and 
blended  as  they  are  with  fuperflition,  may  expofe  me  to  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  yet  I  fhould  think  myfelf  repre- 
henfible  to  fupprefs  them ;  and  while  I  dived  myfelf  of  all  prejudice,  and 
affume  the  part  of  a  faithful  narrator,  I  hope,  however  tedious  the  detail  I 
propofe  to  enter  into  may  be  found,  it  will  be  received  with  candour,  and 
merit  the  attention  of  thofe  for  whofe  perufal  and  information  it  is  intend¬ 
ed,  were  it  only  to  mark  a  drong  feature  in  the  national  charafter  of  im¬ 
plicit  homage  to  the  great  religious  fovereign*  and  to  inftance  the  very 
uncommon,  I  may  fay  almod  unheard  of,  effefts  of  early  tuition. 

I  {hall,  perhaps,  be  dill  more  juftified  in  making  this  relation,  by  ad¬ 
verting  to  that  very  extraordinary  adurance  the  Rajah  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo 

made 
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made  me  but  a  few  days  before  my  departure  from  his  court,  which,  without 
further  introdu&ion,  I  will  beg  leave  literally  to  recite. 

At  an  interview  he  allowed  me,  after  having  given  me  my  audience  of 
leave,  he  faid,  “  I  had  yeflerday  a  vifion  of  our  tutelary  deity,  and  to  me 
“  it  was  a  day  replete  with  much  interefting  and  important  matter.  This 
4<  guardian  power,  who  infpires  us  with  his  illuminations  on  every  mo- 
u  mentous  and  great  occafion,  indulged  me  with  a  divination,  from  which 
46  I  have  colledled  that  every  thing  will  be  well  ;  fet  your  heart  at  reft, 
<{  for  though  a  feparation  is  about  to  take  place  between  us,  yet  our  friend- 
«  fliip  will  not  ceafe  to  exift  :  but,  through  the  favour  of  interpofing  Pro- 
u  vidence,  you  may  reft  allured  it  will  encreafe,  and  terminate  eventually 
“  in  that  which  will  be  for  the  belt.” 

I  Ihould  have  paid  lefs  regard  to  fo  ftrange  an  obfervation,  but  for 
this  reafon,  that,  however  diffonant  from  other  do6lrines  their  politions 
may  be  found,  yet  I  judge  they  are  the  bell  foundation  to  build  our  reli¬ 
ances  upon,  and  fuperftition  combining  with  inclination  fo  implant  fuch 
friendly  fentiments  in  their  minds,  will  ever  conftitute,  the  opinion  having 
once  obtained,  the  ftrongeft  barrier  to  their  prefervation.  Oppofed  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  people,  no  plan  can  reafonably  be  expe&ed  to  take  place : 
agreeing  with  them,  fuccefs  mull  be  the  refult. 

E.  HAY,  Secretary  to  the  Governor  General  and  Council . 

A  true  Extract . 
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VII. 


COPY  of  an  Account  given  by  Mr.  TURNER , 


OF  HIS 


INTERVIEW  with  TEESHOO  LAMA 


At  the  Monastery  of  Terpaling ,  enclosed  in  Mr.  TURNER'S  Letter  to  the 
Honourable  the  Governor  General ,  dated  Pcit?ict>  2d  March,  1784. 

N  the  3d  of  December,  1783,  I  arrived  at  Terpaling ,  fituated  on  the 


fummit  of  a  high  hill;  and  it  was  about  noon  when  I  entered  the 


gates  of  the  Monaftcry,  which  was  not  long  fince  erefiled  for  the  reception 


and  education  of  Teeshoo  Lama.  He  refides  in  a  palace  in  the  center 


of  the  Monaftery,  which  occupies  about  a  mile  of  ground  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  the  whole  is  encompalfed  by  a  wall.  The  feveral  buildings 
ferve  for  the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  Gylongs ,  appointed  to  per¬ 
form  religious  fervice  with  Teeshoo  Lama,  until  he  fhall  be  removed  to 


the  Monaftery  and  Mufnud  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo.  It  is  unufual  to  make  vi- 
fits  either  here  or  in  Bootari  on  the  day  of  arrival :  we  therefore  refted  this 


day,  only  receiving  and  fending  meffages  of  compliment. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  morning,  I  was  allowed  to  vifit  Teeshoo  Lama, 
and  found  him  placed  in  great  form  upon  his  Mufnud;  on  the  left  fide 
flood  his  father  and  mother,  on  the  other  the  officer  particularly  appoint¬ 
ed  to  wait  upon  his  perfon.  The  Mufnud  is  a  fabric  of  filk  cufhions 
piled  one  upon  the  other,  until  the  feat  is  elevated  to  the  height  of  four 
feet  from  the  floor;  an  embroidered  filk  covered  the  top,  and  the 
fides  were  decorated  with  pieces  of  filk  of  various  colours,  fufpended 
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Prom  the  upper  edge,  and  hanging  down.  By  the  particular  requeft  of 
Teeshoo  Lama’s  father,  Mr.  Saunders  and  myfelf  wore  the  English 
drefs. 

I  advanced,  and,  as  is  the  cuftom,  prefented  a  white  pelong  handker¬ 
chief;  and  delivered  alfo  into  the  Lama’s  hands  the  Governor’s  prefent  of 
a  firing  of  pearls  and  coral,  while  the  other  things  were  fet  down  before 
him.  Having  performed  the  ceremony  of  the  exchange  of  handkerchiefs 
with  his  father  and  mother,  we  took  our  feats  on  the  right  of  Teeshoo 
Lama. 

A  multitude  of  perfons,  all  thofe  ordered  to  efcort  me,  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  his  prefence,  and  allowed  to  make  their  proftrations.  The  infant 
Lama  turned  towards  them,  and  received  them  all  with  a  chearful  and 
fignificant  look  of  complacency.  His  father  then  addreffed  me  in  the  Tibet 
language,  which  was  explained  to  me  by  the  interpreter,  that  Teeshoo 
Lama  had  been  ufed  to  remain  at  reft  until  this  time  of  the  day;  but  he 
had  awoke  very  early  this  morning,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  re¬ 
main  longer  in  bed;  for,  added  he,  “  the  English  Gentlemen  were  arrived, 
“  and  he  could  not  fleep.”  During  the  time  we  were  in  the  room,  I  obferv- 
ed  the  Lama’s  eyes  were  fcarce  ever  turned  from  us,  and  when  our  cups 
were  empty  of  tea,  he  appeared  uneafy,  and  throwing  back  his  head,  and 
contrafling  the  fkin  of  his  brow,  he  kept  making  a  noife,  for  he  could  not 
fpeak,  until  they  were  filled  again.  He  took  out  of  a  golden  cup,  con¬ 
taining  confefls,  fome  burnt  fugar,  and  ftretching  out  his  arm,  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  his  attendants  to  give  them  to  me.  He  then  fent  fome  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  with  me.  I  found  myfelf,  though  vifit- 
ing  an  infant,  under  the  neceflity  of  faying  fomething;  for  it  was  hinted  to 
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me,  that,  notwithftanding  he  is  unable  to  reply,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred 
that  he  cannot  underhand.  However,  his  incapacity  of  anfwering  excufed 
me  many  words;  and  I  juft  briefly  faid,  That  the  Governor  General,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  news  of  his  deceafe  in  China ,  was  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
forrow,  and  continued  to  lament  his  abfence  from  the  world,  until  the 
cloud  that  had  overcaft  the  happinefs  of  this  nation,  by  his  re-appearance, 
was  difpelled  ;  and  then,  if  poflible,  a  greater  degree  of  joy  had  taken  place 
than  he  had  experienced  of  grief  on  receiving  the  firft  mournful  news. 
The  Governor  wifhed  he  might  long  continue  to  illumine  the  world  with 
his  prefence  ;  and  was  hopeful  that  the  friendfliip  which  had  formerly  fub- 
fifted  between  them  would  not  be  diminifhed,  but  rather  that  it  might  be¬ 
come  ftill  greater  than  before ;  and  that,  bv  his  continuing  to  fliew  kindnefs 
to  my  countrymen,  there  might  be  an  extenfive  communication  between 
his  votaries  and  the  dependants  of  the  British  nation.  The  little  crea¬ 
ture  turned,  looking  fteadfaftly  towards  me  with  the  appearance  of  much 
attention  while  I  fpoke,  and  nodded  with  repeated,  but  flow  movements 
of  the  head,  as  though  he  underftood  and  approved  every  word,  but  could 
not  utter  a  reply.  The  parents,  who  flood  by  all  the  time,  eyed  their  fon 
with  a  look  of  affe&ion,  and  a  fmile  expreflive  of  heartfelt  joy  at  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  young  Lama’s  conduft.  His  whole  regard  was  turned  to  us ;  he 
was  filent  and  fedate,  never  once  looking  towards  his  parents,  as  if  under 
their  influence  at  the  time  ;  and  with  whatever  pains  his  manners  may  have 
been  formed  fo  correct,  yet  I  mud  own  his  behaviour  on  this  occafion  ap¬ 
peared  perfe&Iy  natural  and  fpontaneous,  and  not  directed  by  any  a&ion  or 
lign  of  authority. 

The  fcene  in  which  I  was  here  brought  to  take  a  part  was  too  new 
and  extraordinary,  however  trivial,  if  not  abfurd,  as  it  may  appear  to 
Vol.  I.  D  d  fome? 
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fome,  not  to  claim  from  me  great  attention,  and  confequently  minute 
remark. 

Teeshoo  Lama  is  at  this  time  about  18  months  of  age.  He  did  not 
fpeak  a  word,  but  made  mod  expreffive  figns,  and  conducted  himfelf  with 
altonifhing  dignity  and  decorum.  His  complexion  is  of  that  hue  which  in 
England  we  ffiould  term  rather  brown,  but  not  without  colour.  His  features 
good,  fmall  black  eyes,  an  animated  expreffion  of  countenance;  and  al¬ 
together  I  thought  him  one  of  the  handfomelt  children  I  had  ever  feen.  I 
had  but  little  converfation  with  the  father.  He  told  me  he  had  direftions 
to  entertain  me  three  days  on  account  of  Teeshoo  Lama;  and  entreated 
me  with  fo  much  earneftnefs  to  pafs  another  on  his  own  account,  that  I 
could  not  refill  complying  with  his  requell.  He  then  invited  us  for  to¬ 
morrow  to  an  entertainment  he  propofed  to  make  at  a  fmall  diltance 
from  the  Monallery,  which  invitation  having  accepted,  we  took  our  leave 
and  retired. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  afternoon  I  was  vilited  by  two  officers  of  the  Lama’s 
houfehold,  both  of  whom  are  immediately  attendant  on  his  perfon.  They 
fat  and  converfed  with  me  fome  time,  enquired  after  Mr.  Bogle,  whom 
both  of  them  had  feen  ;  and  then  remarking  how  extremely  fortunate  it  was 
the  young  Lama’s  having  regarded  us  with  very  particular  notice,  obferved 
on  the  very  llrong  partiality  of  the  former  Teeshoo  Lama  for  the  English , 
and  that  the  prefent  one  often  tried  to  utter  the  name  of  the  English.  I 
encouraged  the  thought,  hopeful  that  they  would  teach  the  prejudice  to 
{Lengthen  with  his  encreafing  age;  and  they  allured  me  that  Ihould  he,  when 
he  begins  to  fpeak,  have  lorgot,  they  would  early  teach  him  to  repeat  the 
name  of  Hastings. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  I  again  waited  on  Teeshoo  Lama,  to 
prefent  fome  curiofities  I  had  brought  for  him  from  Bengal.  He  was 
very  much  {truck  with  a  fmall  clock,  and  had  it  held  to  him,  watching  for  a 
long  time  the  revolutions  of  the  moment  hand ;  he  admired  it,  but  with  gra¬ 
vity,  and  without  any  childifh  emotion.  There  was  nothing  in  the  ceremony 
different  from  the  firft  day’s  vifit.  The  father  and  mother  were  prefent.  I 
{laid  about  half  an  hour,  and  retired,  to  return  and  take  leave  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

The  votaries  of  Teeshoo  Lama  already  begin  to  flock  in  numbers  to 
pay  their  adorations  to  him.  Few  are  yet  admitted  to  his  prefence. 
Thofe  who  come,  efteem  it  a  happinefs  if  he  is  but  {hewn  to  them  from 
the  window,  and  they  are  able  to  make  their  proffrations  before  he  is 
removed.  There  came  to  day  a  party  of  Kilmaaks  ( Calmuc  Tartars)  for 
purpofes  of  devotion,  and  to  make  their  offerings  to  the  Lama.  When  I 
returned  from  vifiting  him,  I  faw  them  handing  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fquare  in  front  of  the  palace,  each  with  his  cap  off,  his  hands  being  placed 
together  elevated,  and  held  even  with  his  face.  They  remained  upwards 
of  half  an  hour  in  this  attitude,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  apartment  of  the 
Lama,  and  anxiety  very  vifibly  depifted  in  their  countenances.  At  length, 
I  imagine,  he  appeared  to  them ;  for  they  began  altogether  by  lifting  their 
hands,  {till  clofed,  above  their  heads,  then  bringing  them  even  with  their 
faces,  and  after  lowering  them  to  their  breafts,  then  feparating  them  :  to  af- 
fift  them  in  finking  and  riling,  they  dropt  upon  their  knees,  and  {truck  their 
heads  againft  the  ground.  This  with  the  fame  motions  was  repeated  nine 
times.  They  afterwards  advanced  to  deliver  their  prefents,  confiding  of  ta¬ 
lents  of  gold  and  filver,  with  the  products  of  their  country,  to  the  proper 
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officer,  who  having  received  them,  they  retired  apparently  with  much  fatif- 
fa&ion. 

Upon  enquiry,  I  learnt  that  offerings  made  in  this  manner  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent,  and  in  reality  conftitute  one  of  the  moft  copious  fources  from 
which  the  Lamas  of  Tibet  derive  their  wealth. 

No  one  thinks  himfelf  degraded  by  performing  thefe  humiliations.  The 
perfons  I  allude  to,  who  came  for  this  devout  purpofe,  were  attendant  on  a 
man  of  fuperior  rank,  that  feemed  to  be  more  engroffed  than  the  reft  in  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  He  wore  a  rich  fatin  garment,  lined  with 
fox  fkins  j  and  a  cap  with  a  toffel  of  fcarlet  filk  flowing  from  the  center  of 
the  crown  upon  the  fides  all  round,  and  edged  with  a  broad  band  of  Siberian 
fur. 

According  to  appointment,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  make  my  laft  vifit 
to  Teeshoo  Lama.  I  received  his  difpatches  for  the  Governor  General, 
and  from  his  parents  two  pieces  of  fatin  for  the  Governor,  with  many  com¬ 
pliments. 

They  prefented  me  with  a  veft,  lined  with  lambfkins,  making  many  af- 
furances  of  a  long  remembrance,  and  obferving  that  at  this  time  Teeshoo 
Lama  is  an  infant,  and  incapable  of  converfing,  but  they  hoped  to  fee 
me  again  when  he  ffiall  have  become  of  age.  I  replied,  that,  by  favour  of 
the  Lama,  I  might  again  vifit  this  country  :  I  looked  forward  with  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  time  when  he  fhould  mount  the  Mufnud,  and  fhould  then  be 
extremely  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  paying  my  refpe&s.  After  fome 
expreffions  and  proteftations  of  mutual  regard,  my  vifit  was  concluded :  I 
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received  the  handkerchiefs,  and  took  my  leave :  and  am  to  purfue  my  jour¬ 
ney  towards  Bengal  to-morrow  at  the  dawn  of  day. 


(Signed)  SAMUEL  TURNER. 

A  true  Copy , 

E.  HAY,  Secretary  to  the  Governor  General  and  Council, 


To 
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To  Sir  WILLIAM  JONES,  Knight, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASIATICK  SOCIETY. 

SIR, 

HE  Honourable  the  Governor  General  having  received  and  laid  be- 


-*•  fore  the  Board  a  Letter  addreffed  to  him  by  Lieutenant  Samuel 
Turner,  containing  the  Account  of  a  Journey  made  to  Teshoo  Loomboo 
by  a  Gosseyn ,  named  Poorungeer,  and  the  circumftances  of  his  reception 
by  Teeshoo  Lama;  and  the  Board  deeming  it  worthy  of  the  Attention 
of  the  Asiatick  Society ,  I  have  the  Honour,  in  Obedience  to  their  Direftions, 
to  tranfmit  to  you  a  Copy  of  it. 


I  have  the  Honour  to  be 


SIR, 


Your  moll  obedient  humble  Servant 


Fort  William, 

Secret  Department ,  Feb.  22,  1786. 


E.  HAY,  Secretary 


An 
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VIII. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  a  JOURNEY  to  TIBET. 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE 

JOHN  MA  CP  HE  RS  ON,  Esq,. 

GOVERNOR  GENERAL,  8cc.8cc.8cc. 

Fort  William. 

HONOURABLE  SIR, 

*T  X  AVING,  in  obedience  to  the  inftru£lions  with  which  you  were 
pleafed  to  honour  me,  examined  Poorungeer,  the  Gosseyn ,  who 
has  at  different  times  been  employed  in  deputations  to  the  late  Teeshoo 
Lama,  formerly  accompanied  him  to  the  court  of  Pekin ,  and  who  is  late¬ 
ly  again  returned  from  Tibet>  and  having  collected  from  him  fuch  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  journey  he  has  juft  performed,  and  other  information,  as  he 
could  give  me  relative  to  the  countries  he  has  left,  I  beg  leave  to  fubmit 
it  to  you  in  the  following  narrative. 

In  the  beginning  of  laft  year  Poorungeer,  having  received  difpatches 
from  Mr.  Hastings,  a  fhort  time  previous  to  his  departure  from  Bengal , 
for  Teeshoo  Lama  and  the  Regent  of  Teeshoo  Loombooy  immediately  fet 
about  preparing  for  the  diftant  journey  he  had  engaged  to  undertake, 
which  employed  him  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  month  of  March, 
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when  I  beg  leave  to  recal  to  your  remembrance  I  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
fent  him  to  you  for  his  difmiffion.  He  then  commenced  his  journey  from 
Calcutta ,  and  early  in  the  month  of  April  had  paffed,  as  he  relates,  the 
limits  of  the  Company’s  Provinces,  and  entered  the  mountains  that  confti- 
tute  the  kingdom  of  Bootan ,  where,  in  the  profecution  of  his  journey,  he 
received  from  the  fujefls  of  the  Daib  Raja  the  mod  ample  and  volunta¬ 
ry  affiftance  to  the  frontier  of  his  territory;  nor  met  with  any  impediment 
to  oppofe  his  progrefs  until  he  came  upon  the  borders  of  Tibet.  Here  he 
was  compelled  to  halt  for  near  a  fortnight  by  heavy  a  fall  of  fnow,  that 
commenced  upon  his  arrival,  and  continued  inceffantly  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
days,  covering  the  face  of  the  country  to  fo  great  a  depth,  as  totally  to 
put  a  (lop  to  all  travelling,  and  render  it  imprafiticable  for  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  until  a  thaw  fucceeded  to  open  the  communication.  During  the 
time  of  his  confinement  at  Phari ,  he  fays,  fuch  was  the  feverity  of  the 
cold,  and  the  injurious  effe6l  fo  rapid  a  tranfition  from  a  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  had  on  the  health  of  himfelf  and  his  companions,  that  it  left  him  lit¬ 
tle  room  to  doubt,  if  an  early  change  had  not  fortunately  taken  place,  and 
permitted  his  advance,  that  they  muft  all  have  fallen  vi&ims  to  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weather. 

However,  as  early  as  it  was  poffible  for  him  to  leave  Phari ,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  long  ftages  on  his  journey,  and,  without  encountering  any  fur¬ 
ther  difficulty,  on  the  8th  of  May  following,  reached  Teeshoo  Loombooi  the 
capital  of  Tibet.  Immediately  upon  entering  the  Monaftery,  he  went  to 
the  Durbar  of  the  Regent  Punjur  Intinnee  Nemohein  to  announce  his 
arrival,  and  the  purpofe  of  his  commiffion.  Quarters  were  then  allotted 
for  his  refidence,  and  an  hour  fixed  for  him  to  wait  upon  Teeshoo 
Lama;  who,  he  was  informed  the  following  morning,  intended  to  leave  the 
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palace  to  occupy  one  of  his  gardens,  fituated  on  the  plain  within  fight  of 
the  monaftery,  where  it  was  vifible  a  confiderable  encampment  had  been 
formed.  The  Lama  quitted  his  apartment  at  the  fir  ft  dawn  of  day,  and 
was  lodged  in  the  tents  pitched  for  his  accommodation  before  the  fun  had 
rifen. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  morning,  at  the  hour  appointed  for  his  admiffion, 
Poorungeer  went  down  to  the  Lama’s  tents.  He  heard,  on  entering 
the  gates  of  the  enclofure,  that  the  young  Lama  was  taking  his  recreation 
in  the  garden,  ranging  about,  which  became  with  him  a  very  favourite  a- 
mufement.  As  it  was  at  this  time  in  Tibet  the  warmelt  part  of  the  year, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  air,  his  attendants  had  chofen  a 
fpot  where  the  trees  afforded  a  complete  {hade,  to  place  an  elevated  feat  of 
cufhions  for  the  young  Lama,  after  his  exercife,  to  reft  upon.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  Poorungeer  found  him,  when  fummoned  to  his  prefence,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  Regent,  his  Parents,  Soopoon  Ciioomboo,  the  cup  bearer, 
and  the  principal  officers  of  the  court.  After  making  three  obeifances  at 
as  remote  a  diftance  as  it  was  poflible,  Poorungeer  approached,  and 
prefented  to  the  Lama,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Tibety  a  piece  of  white 
pelong,  and  then  delivered  the  letters  and  prefents  with  which  he  had  been 
charged.  The  packages  were  all  immediately  opened  before  the  Lama, 
who  had  every  article  brought  near  to  him,  and  viewed  them  feparatelv 
one  by  one.  The  letter  he  took  into  his  own  hand,  himfelf  broke  the 
feal,  and  taking  from  under  the  cover  a  firing  of  pearls,  which  it  enclofed, 
ran  them  over  between  his  fingers,  as  they  read  their  rofaries,  and  then 
with  an  arch  air  placed  them  by  his  fide,  nor  would,  while  the  narrator  was 
in  his  prefence,  permit  any  one  to  take  them  up.  Poorungeer  fays  the 
young  Lama  regarded  him  with  a  very  kind  and  fignificant  look,  fpoke 
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to  him  in  the  Tibet  language,  and  alked  him  if  he  had  had  a  fatiguing 
journey.  The  interview  laded  more  than  an  hour,  during  all  which  time 
the  Lama  fat  with  the  utmod  compofure,  not  once  attempting  to  quit  his 
feat,  nor  difcovering  the  lead  forward  uneafinefs  at  his  confinement.  Tea 
was  twice  brought  in,  and  the  Lama  drank  a  cup  each  time.  When  ordered 
to  accept  his  difmiffion,  Poorungeer  approached  the  Lama,  and  bowing 
before  him,  prefented  his  head  uncovered  to  receive  his  blefling,  which  the 
young  Lama  gave,  by  dretching  out  his  hand,  and  laying  it  upon  his  head. 
He  then  ordered  him,  for  as  long  as  he  refided  at  Teeshoo  Loomhoot  to  come 
to  him  once  every  day. 

The  following  morning  Poorungeer  waited  upon  the  regent  at  his 
apartments  in  the  palace,  to  whom,  after  obferving  the  cuflomary  forms  of 
introduction,  he  delivered  his  difpatches.  After  this  he  vifited  Soopoon 
Choomboo,  the  Lama’s  parents,  and  others,  to  whom  he  was  before 
known,  and  fays  he  experienced  from  all  quarters  the  mod  cordial  and 
kind  reception  ;  for  they  had  been  long  ufed  to  confider  him  as  an  agent  of 
the  government  of  Bengal.  He  found  no  change  whatever  to  have  enfued 
in  the  adminidration  fince  his  attendance  upon  me  in  Tibet.  The  country 
enjoyed  perfeCt  tranquillity  ;  and  the  only  event  that  had  taken  place  of  im¬ 
portance  in  their  annals,  was  the  inauguration  of  the  infant  Lama,  which 
happened  the  preceding  year ;  and  as  this  conditutes  a  concern  of  the  high- 
ed  moment,  whether  confidered  in  a  political  or  religious  point  of  view, 
being  no  lefs  than  the  recognizance  in  an  infant  form  of  their  re  generated 
Immortal  Sovereign  and  Ecclefiadical  Supreme,  I  was  induced  to  bedow 
more  than  common  pains  to  trace  the  ceremonies  that  attended  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  fuch  a  great  event,  conceiving  that  the  novelty  of  the  fubjeCl 
might  render  the  account  curious,  if  even  it  fhould  be  found  to  contain  no 
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information  of  real  utility.  I  (hall  therefore,  without  further  apology,  fubjoin 
the  refult  of  my  enquiries,  premifing  only  that  my  authority  for  the  defcrip- 
tion  is  derived  principally  from  Poorungeer,  and  confirmed  with  fome  ad¬ 
ditional  particulars,  by  the  concurring  reports  of  a  Gosseyen  who  was  at  the 
time  himfelf  prefent  on  the  fpot. 

The  Emperor  of  China  appears,  on  this  occafion,  to  have  affumed  a  very 
confpicuous  part,  in  giving  teflimony  of  his  refpeft  and  zeal  for  the  great 
religious  Father  of  his  Faith.  Early  in  the  year  1784  he  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Teeshoo  Loomboo}  to  reprefent  their  fove- 
reign  in  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  High  Prieft,  and  do  honour  to  the  oc¬ 
cafion  of  the  affumption  of  his  office.  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Viceroy  of 
Lassa ,  accompanied  by  all  the  court,  one  of  the  Chinese  generals  Ration¬ 
ed  at  Lassa  with  a  part  of  the  troops  under  his  command,  two  of  the 
four  magiflrates  of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  monaftery  throughout 
Tibet ,  and  the  emperor’s  ambaffadors,  appeared  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  this  epocha  in  their  theological  inftitutions.  The  28th  day  of  the 
feventh  moon,  correfponding  nearly,  as  their  year  commences  with  the  ver¬ 
nal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  October  1784,  was  chofen  as  the  moft  aufpi- 
cious  for  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  ;  a  few  days  previous  to  which  the 
Lama  was  conducted  from  Terpaling ,  the  monaftery  in  which  he  had 
palled  his  infancy,  with  every  mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could  be 
paid  by  an  enthufiaftic  people.  So  great  a  concourfe,  as  aflembled  either 
from  curiofity  or  devotion,  was  never  feen  before ;  for  not  a  perfon  of  any 
condition  in  Tibet  wras  abfent  who  could  join  the  fuite.  The  proceflion 
was  hence  neceflarily  conftrained  to  move  fo  flow,  that  though  Terpaling 
is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  miles  only  from  Teeshoo  Loombooy  three 
days  expired  in  the  performance  of  this  ftiort  march.  The  firft  halt  was 
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made  at  Tsondue ;  the  fecond  at  Summaar  ;  about  fix  miles  off  whence  the 
moft  fplendid  parade  was  referved  for  the  Lama’s  entry  on  the  third  day  ; 
the  account  of  which  is  given  me  by  a  perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the 
proceffion.  The  road,  he  fays,  was  previoufly  prepared  by  being  whiten¬ 
ed  with  a  wafh,  and  having  piles  of  ftones  heaped  up,  with  ftnall  intervals 
between,  on  either  fide.  The  retinue  paffed  between  a  double  row  of 
priefts,  who  formed  a  ffreet  extending  all  the  way  from  Summaar  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of  the  priefts  held  lighted  rods  of  a  perfumed 
compofition,  that  burn  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  aromatic  fmoke  ; 
the  reft  were  furnifhed  with  the  different  mufical  inftruments  they  ufe  at 
their  devotions,  fuch  as  the  gong,  the  cymbal,  the  hautboy,  trumpets,  drums, 
and  fea  {hells,  which  were  all  founded  in  union  with  the  hymn  they 
chanted.  The  croud  of  fpeftators  were  kept  without  the  ftreet,  and  none 
admitted  on  the  high  road  but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to,  or  had  a 
preferibed  place  in,  the  proceffion,  which  was  arranged  in  the  following 
order. 

The  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants,  or  governors  of 
diftri&s,  at  the  head  of  6  or  7000  horfemen,  armed  with  quivers,  bows, 
and  matchlocks.  In  their  rear  followed  the  ambaflador,  with  his  fuite, 
carrying  his  diploma,  as  is  the  cuftom  of  China ,  made  up  in  the  form  of 
a  large  tube,  and  faftened  on  his  back.  Next  the  Chinese  general  advanced 
with  the  troops  under  his  command,  mounted  and  accoutred  after  their 
way  with  fire  arms  and  fabres  ;  then  came  a  very  numerous  group,  bearing 
the  various  ftandards  and  infignia  of  ftate.  Next  to  them  moved  a  full  band 
of  wind  and  other  fonorous  inftruments;  after  which  were  led  two  horfes, 
richly  caparifoned,  each  carrying  two  large  circular  ftoves,  difpofed  like 
panniers,  acrofs  tire  horfe’s  back,  and  filled  with  burning  aromatic  woods, 
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Tliefe  were  followed  by  a  fenior  pried,  called  a  Lama ,  who  bore  a  box, 
containing  books  of  their  form  of  prayer  and  fome  favourite  idols.  Next 
nine  fumptuary  horfes  were  led,  loaded  with  the  Lama’s  apparel  ;  after 
which  came  the  priefts  immediately  attached  to  the  Lama’s  perfon  for  the 
performance  of  daily  offices  in  the  temple,  amounting  to  about  700  :  fol¬ 
lowing  them  were  two  men,  each  carrying  on  his  fhoulder  a  large  cylin¬ 
drical  gold  infignium,  ernboffed  with  emblematical  figures,  (a  gift  from  the 
Emperor  of  China.)  The  Duhunniers  and  Soopoons,  who  were  employed 
in  communicating  addreffes,  and  diftributing  alms,  immediately  preceded 
the  Lama’s  bier,  which  was  covered  with  a  gaudy  canopy,  and  borne  by 
eight  of  the  fixteen  Chinese  appointed  for  this  fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the 
bier  attended  the  Regent,  on  the  other  the  Lama’s  Father.  It  was  followed 
by  the  heads  of  the  different  monafteries ;  and  as  the  proceffion  advanced,  the 
priefts  who  formed  the  ftreet  fell  in  the  rear,  and  brought  up  the  fuite, 
which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow  pace,  and  about  noon  was  received 
within  the  confines  of  the  monaftery,  amidft  an  amazing  difplay  of  colours, 
the  acclamations  of  the  croud,  folemn  mufic,  and  the  chanting  of  their 
priefts. 

The  Lama  being  fafely  lodged  in  the  palace,  the  Regent  and  Soopoon 
Choomboo  went  out,  as  is  a  cuftomary  compliment  paid  to  vifitors  of 
high  rank  on  their  near  approach,  to  meet  and  condufb  Dalai  Lama 
and  the  Viceroy  of  Lassa ,  who  were  on  the  way  to  Teeshoo  Loomboo.  Their 
retinues  encountered  the  following  morning  at  the  foot  of  Painom  caftle, 
and  the  next  day  together  entered  the  monaftery  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo}  in 
which  both  Dalai  Lama  and  the  Viceroy  were  accommodated  during  their 
flay. 

The 
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The  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after  Teeshoo  Lama’s 
arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great  temple,  and  about  noon  feated  upon 
the  throne  of  his  progenitors;  at  which  time  the  Emperor’s  ambaffador 
delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the  prefents  with  which  he  had  been 
charged  at  the  Lama’s  feet. 

The  three  next  enfuing  days  Dalai  Lama  met  Teeshoo  Lama  in 
the  temple,  where  they  were  aflifted  by  all  the  priefts  in  the  invocation  and 
public  worfhip  of  their  Gods.  The  rites  then  performed  compleated,  as  I 
underhand,  the  bufinefs  of  inauguration.  During  this  interval  all  who 
were  at  the  capital  were  entertained  at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  were 
diftributed  without  referve.  In  conformity  likewife  to  previous  notice 
circulated  every  where  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time,  univerfal  rejoicings  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  Tibet.  Banners  were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortreffes, 
the  peafantry  filled  up  the  day  with  mufic  and  feftivity,  and  the  night  was 
celebrated  by  general  illuminations.  A  long  period  was  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  prefents  and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  induc¬ 
ed  Lama,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  acceflion  to  the  Mufnud,  or  (if  I  may 
ufe  the  term)  pontificate,  of  Teeshoo  Loomkoo ,  was  not  three  years  of  age. 
The  ceremony  was  begun  by  Dalai  Lama,  whofe  offerings  are  faid  to 
have  amounted  to  a  greater  value,  and  his  public  entertainments  to  have 
been  more  fplendid,  than  the  reft.  The  fecond  day  was  dedicated  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Lassa .  The  third  to  the  Chinese  General.  Then  followed 
the  Culloong,  or  Magiftrates  of  Lassa ,  and  the  reft  of  the  principal  per- 
fons  who  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama.  After  which  the  Regent  of 
Teeshoo  Loomboo,  and  all  that  were  dependent  on  that  government,  were  fe- 
verally  admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay  their  tributes 
of  obeifance  and  refpeft.  As  foon  as  the  acknowledgments  of  all  thofe 
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were  received  who  were  admillible  to  the  privilege.  Teeshoo  Lama 
made,  in  the  fame  order,  fuitable  returns  to  each,  and  the  confummation 
lafled  forty  days. 

Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Lama  to  prolong  his 
ftay  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo ,  but  he  excufed  himfelf  from  encumbering  the  ca¬ 
pital  any  longer  with  fo  numerous  a  concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on 
his  movements,  and  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  his  abfence  as  fhort  as 
poffible  from  the  feat  of  his  authority,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days  he 
withdrew  with  all  his  fuite  to  Lassa ,  and  the  Emperor’s  ambaffador  re¬ 
ceived  his  difmiffion  to  return  to  China;  and  thus  terminated  this  famous 
feftival. 

With  refpe6t  to  the  lately-eftablifhed  commercial  intercourfe,  Poo- 
run  gee r  informs  me,  that  though  fo  early,  he  found  himfelf  not  the  firft 
perfon  who  had  arrived  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo  from  Bengal.  Many  mer¬ 
chants  had  already  brought  their  commodities  to  market,  and  others  fol¬ 
lowed  before  he  left  it.  He  heard  from  no  quarter  any  complaint  of  im¬ 
pediment  or  lofs,  and  concludes,  therefore,  that  all  adventurers  met  the 
fame  eafy  accefs  and  ready  aid  as  he  himfelf  had  every  where  experienced. 
The  markets  were  well-ftocked  with  English  and  Indian  articles,  yet  not 
in  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  lower  the  value  of  commodities  below  the  prices 
of  the  two  or  three  laft  preceding  years.  Bullion  was  fomewhat  reduced 
in  worth  in  comparifon  with  the  year  1783.  A  pootree,  or  bulfe  of  gold 
dull,  the  fame  quantity  that  then  fold  for  twenty-one  indermillees,  was 
procurable  of  a  purer  quality  for  nineteen  and  twenty  indermillees.  A  ta¬ 
lent  of  filver,  which  was  then  500,  was  450  indermillees;  fo  that  the  ex¬ 
change  wras  much  in  favour  of  the  trader. 
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Poorungeer,  during  his  refidence  at  Teeslioo  Loomboo,  had  very  frequent 
interviews  with  the  Regent  and  the  Minifters,  and  allures  me,  he  found  the 
heartieff  difpofitions  in  them  to  encourage  the  commercial  intercourfe  efla- 
blifhed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  late  Governor  General,  whofe  departure, 
however,  the  Regent  regretted,  as  the  lofs  of  the  firft  friend  and  ally  he  be¬ 
came  connected  with,  of,  I  believe  it  may  be  faid,  any  foreign  nation;  in  whom 
was  acknowledged  alfo  the  original  means  of  opening  the  communication, 
and  of  commencing  a  correfpondence,  between  the  Governments  of  Ben¬ 
gal  and  Tibet;  and  although  it  may  be  obferved  that,  in  confequence  of 
his  having  from  the  beginning,  been  ufed  exclusively  to  addrefs  himfelf  to, 
and  acknowledge  alone  the  agents  of,  Mr.  Hastings,  his  attachments  to 
the  English  nation  had  grown  not  without  a  great  degree  of  perfonality; 
yet,  free  from  an  unworthy  capricioufnefs  of  temper,  he  defeended  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  offered  by  his  friend’s  departure  to  clofe 
the  new  connection.  For  fuch  was  the  refpect  he  had  learnt  to  entertain 
for  our  national  integrity  of  character,  that,  under  the  apparent  conviction 
our  views  tended  to  no  Scheme  of  ambition,  but  were  confined  merely  to 
objeCts  of  utility  and  curiofity,  Poorungeer  affures  me,  he  expreffed  an 
anxious  defire  for  continuing  with  the  Succeeding  Governor  General  the 
exercife  of  thofe  offices  of  friendship  fo  long  Supported  by  his  predeceffor; 
and  in  the  hope  that  his  would  be  met  with  equal  wiffies,  determined  to 
invite  you  to  join  him  in  preferving  the  fame  intercourfe  of  commerce 
and  correfpondence,  fo  effentially  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  In  confequence  of  which  the  Lama  and  the  Regent  addreffed  the 
letters  Poorungeer  had  the  honour  to  deliver  to  you,  translations  of  which 
having,  in  obedience  to  your  directions,  been  applied  for  to  your  Persian 
tranflator,  I  now  Subjoin  them. 


Copy 
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Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Teeshoo  Lama. 

4<  God  be  praifed  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  countries  is  in  peace  and 
64  happinefs,  and  I  am  always  praying  at  the  altar  of  the  Almighty  for  your 
fi  health  and  prefervation.  This  is  not  unknown  :  you  are  certainly  employ- 
“  ed  in  protecting  and  aflifting  the  whole  world,  and  you  promote  the  good 
“  and  happinefs  of  mankind.  We  have  made  no  deviation  from  the  union 
“  and  unanimity  which  exifted  during  the  time  of  the  firft  of  nobles  Mr. 
w  Hastings  and  the  deceafed  Lama  ;  and  may  you  alfo  grant  friendfhip  to 
"  thefe  countries,  and  always  make  me  happy  with  the  news  of  your  health, 
“  which  will  be  the  caufe  of  eafe  to  my  heart,  and  confirmation  to  my  foul. 
44  At  this  time,  as  friendly  offerings  of  union  and  unanimity,  I  fend  one 
“  handkerchief,  one  ketoo  of  filver,  and  one  piece  of  cochin.  Let  them  be 
<4  accepted.” 


From  the  Rajah  of  Teeshoo  Loomboo. 


“  God  be  praifed  that  the  fituation  of  thefe  countries  is  in  peace  and 
u  happinefs,  and  I  am  always  praying  at  the  altar  of  the  Almighty  for  your 
t(  health  and  prefervation.  This  is  not  unknown  :  I  am  conllantly  employed 
“  in  promoting  the  advantage  of  the  fubje&s  and  the  fervice  of  the  newly 
44  feated  Lama,  becaufe  the  newly  feated  Lama  is  not  diftinCt  from  the  de- 
44  ceafed  Lama,  and  the  light  of  his  countenance  is  exalted.  Grant  your 
‘4  friendfhip  to  Poorungeer  Gosseyn, 


(C 


Maintain  union,  and  unanimity,  and  affedion,  like  the  firft  of  no- 
<4  bles,  and  every  day  make  me  happy  with  the  news  of  your  health  and 
4‘  profperity  j  and  beftow  favours  like  the  firft  of  nobles,  and  make  me  hap- 
Vol.  I.  F  f  “  py 
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“  py  with  letters,  which  are  caufes  of  confolation.  At  this  time,  as  friend- 
“  ly  offerings  of  union,  and  affeftion,  and  unanimity,  I  fend  one  handker- 
“  chief,  three  tolah  of  gold,  and  one  piece  of  cochin.  Let  them  be  accept- 
"  ed.” 

Poorungeer,  having  received  thefe  difpatches  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  after  a  refidence  of  five  months  at  Teeshoo  Loomboo ,  took  leave  of 
the  Lama  and  the  regent,  and  fet  out  on  his  return,  by  the  fame  route,  he 
came  to  Bengal.  The  weather  at  this  feafon  of  the  year  being  moll  ex¬ 
tremely  favourable  for  travelling,  he  experienced  no  delay  or  interruption  in 
the  courfe  of  his  journey  through  Tibet  and  Bootan}  but  arrived  at  Rungpore 
early  in  December,  whence  he  proceeded  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible  to  the 
Prefidency  ;  where,  to  his  great  mortification  and  concern,  he  finds,  upon 
his  arrival,  his  affairs  involved  in  great  diftrefs ;  the  little  territory  his 
adopted  Chela  was  left  in  charge  of,  having,  during  his  abfence,  been 
violently  invaded  by  Raaj  Chund,  a  neighbouring  Zemeendar,  and  to  the 
amount  of  fifty  begas  forcibly  taken  out  of  his  hands.  Prevailed  on  by  his 
earned  repeated  folicitations,  I  am  induced  to  fay  for  him,  that  in  your 
juft  ice  and  favour  are  his  only  hopes  of  relief  from  his  embarraffments  ;  and 
fie  humbly  fupplicates  your  protection  in  refloring  and  fecuring  him  in 
the  poffeffion  of  his  invaded  right.  The  liberty  of  this  intercefiion,  I  am 
confident  to  think,  would  be  forgiven,  were  it  not  in  favour  of  one  who  has 
rendered  to  this  Government  various  ufeful  fervices ;  but  as,  though 
of  trivial  importance,  it  affords  an  authentic  inftance  of  the  encroaching 
difpofition  of  inferior  Zemeendars.  Yet  another  circumftance  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  point  out.  The  ground  alluded  to  is  a  part  of 
the  land  fituated  upon  the  weflern  bank  of  the  river  oppofite  Cal¬ 
cutta,  that  was  formerly  granted  under  a  Sunnud  of  this  Government  to 

Teeshoo 
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Teeshoo  Lama,  for  the  foundation  of  a  temple  of  worfhip,  and  as  a  refur t 
for  fuch  pilgrims  of  their  nation,  as  might  occahonally  make  vifits  to  the 
confecrated  Ganges. 

Having,  in  conformity  to  your  defires,  done  my  belt  endeavours  literally 
to  tranflate  all  the  information  Poorungeer  could  give  me,  1  have  now  on¬ 
ly  to  apologize  for  the  prolixity  of  the  account,  which  I  have  been  induced 
to  be  particularly  minute  in,  as  I  conceived  every  circumftance,  however 
trivial,  might  be  in  fome  degree  interefting,  that  tends  to  illuftrate  any  trait 
in  the  national  charaGer  of  a  people  we  are  but  recently  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with,  and  with  whom  in  its  extended  views  it  has  been  an  object  of  this 
Government  to  obtain  a  clofer  alliance. 

I  will  not  now  prefume  to  intrude  longer  on  your  time,  by  adding  any 
obfervations  on  conjeGures  deducible  from  the  elevated  importance  your 
young  ally  feems  riling  to,  in  confequence  of  the  fignal  refpeG  paid  him  by 
the  molt  exalted  political  charaGers  known  to  his  nation;  but  beg  leave  to 
repeat,  that  it  is  with  infinite  fatisfaGion  I  learn  from  the  reports  of  Poorun¬ 
geer  the  flourifhing  Hate  of  the  lately  projeGed  fcheme  of  trade,  to  promote 
which,  he  allures  me,  not  any  thing  had  been  wanting  in  facility  of  inter- 
courfe  :  that  the  adventurers,  who  had  invelted  their  property,  had  experienc¬ 
ed  perfeG  fecurity  in  conduGing  their  commerce,  carried  their  articles  to  an 
exceeding  good  market,  and  found  the  rate  of  exchange  materially  in  their 
favour. 

Thofe  advantages  authorize  the  inference,  that  it  will  no  doubt  en¬ 
courage  more  extenfive  enterprize ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  I  derive  a  con¬ 
fidence  from  the  fuccefs  of  this  infant  elfay,  that  infpires  me  with  the 
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ftrongeft.  hopes,  that  the  commiffion  which  your  Honourable  Board  was 
pleafed  to  commit  to  my  charge,  will  eventually  be  productive  of  effential 
benefits  to  the  political  and  commercial  interefts  of  the  Company. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

HONOURABLE  SIR, 

i  With  the  greateft  refpecl, 

t 

Your  molt  obedient,  faithful, 

And  moft  humble  Servant, 

SAMUEL  TURNER. 

■ Calcutta ,  February  8,  1786. 
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IX. 

On  the  GODS  of  GREECE,  ITALY,  and  INDIA, 

WRITTEN  IN  1784,  AND  SINCE  REVISED, 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

WE  cannot  juftly  conclude,  by  arguments  preceding  the  proof  of 
fa£ts,  that  one  idolatrous  people  rauft  have  borrowed  their  deities, 
rites,  and  tenets  from  another;  fince  Gods  of  all  fhapes  and  dimenfions  may 
be  framed  by  the  boundlefs  powers  of  imagination,  or  by  the  frauds  and  fol¬ 
lies  of  men,  in  countries  never  connected;  but,  when  features  of  refem- 
blance,  too  ftrong  to  have  been  accidental,  are  obfervable  in  different  fyf- 
tems  of  polytheifm,  without  fancy  or  prejudice  to  colour  them  and  im¬ 
prove  the  likenefs,  we  can  fcarce  help  believing,  that  fome  connexion  has 
immemorially  fubfifted  between  the  feveral  nations,  who  have  adopted 
them:  it  is  my  defign,  in  this  Effay,  to  point  out  fuch  a  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  popular  worffiip  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Italians ,  and  that  of  the 
Hindus;  nor  can  there  be  room  to  doubt  of  a  great  fimilarity  between 
their  ftrange  religions  and  that  of  Egypt ,  China ,  Persia,  Phrygia,  Phcenice , 
Syria;  to  which  perhaps,  we  may  fafely  add  fome  of  the  fouthern  king¬ 
doms,  and  even  iflands,  of  America:  while  the  Gothick  fyftem,  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe ,  was  not  merely  fimilar  to  thofe 
of  Greece  and  Italy ,  but  almoft  the  fame  in  another  drefs,  with  an  embroi¬ 
dery  of  images  apparently  Asicitick.  From  all  this,  if  it  be  fatisfa&orily 
proved,  we  may  infer  a  general  union  or  affinity  between  the  mod  diftin- 
guiffied  inhabitants  of  the  primitive  world,  at  the  time  when  they  deviated, 
as  they  did  too  early  deviate,  from  the  rational  adoration  of  the  only 
true  God. 


There 
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There  feem  to  have  been  four  principal  fources  of  all  mythology. 
I.  Hiftorical  or  natural  truth  has  been  perverted  into  fable  by  ignorance, 
imagination,  flattery,  or  ftupidity;  as  a  king  of  Crete ,  whofe  tomb 
had  been  difeovered  in  that  ifland,  was  conceived  to  have  been  the  God 
of  Olympus;  and  Minos,  a  legiflator  of  that  country,  to  have  been  his  fon, 
and  to  hold  a  fupreme  appellate  jurifdiftion  over  departed  fouls;  hence 
too  probably  flowed  the  tale  of  Cadmus,  as  Bochart  learnedly  traces 
it;  hence  beacons  or  volcanos  became  one-eyed  giants,  and  monfters  vo¬ 
miting  flames;  and  two  rocks,  from  their  appearance  to  mariners  in  cer¬ 
tain  politions,  were  fuppofed  to  crufh  all  veffels  attempting  to  pafs  be¬ 
tween  them ;  of  which  idle  fictions  many  other  inftances  might  be  col- 
!e£led  from  the  Odyssey  and  the  various  Argonautich  poems.  The  lefs  we 
fay  of  Julian  ftars,  deifications  of  princes  or  warriours,  altars  raifed, 
with  thofe  of  Apollo,  to  the  bafefl;  of  men,  and  divine  titles  bellowed  on 
fuch  wretches  as  Cajus  Octavianus,  the  lefs  we  fhall  expofe  the  infamy 
of  grave  fenators  and  fine  poets,  or  the  brutal  folly  of  the  low  multitude: 
but  we  may  be  aflured,  that  the  mad  apotheofis  of  truly  great  men,  or  of 
little  men  falfely  called  great,  has  been  the  origin  of  grofs  idolatrous  errors 
in  every  part  of  the  Pagan  world.  II.  The  next  fource  of  them  appears 
to  have  been  a  wild  admiration  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  fyftems  and  calculations  of  aftronomers ;  hence  came  a  confiderable 
portion  of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fable;  the  Sabian  worlhip  in  Arabia;  the 
Persian  types  and  emblems  of  Mihr ,  or  the  Sun;  and  the  far  extended  ador¬ 
ation  of  the  elements  and  the  powers  of  nature;  and  hence,  perhaps,  all 
the  artificial  Chronology  of  the  Chinese  and  Indians ,  with  the  invention  of 
demi-gods  and  heroes  to  fill  the  vacant  niches  in  their  extravagant  and  ima¬ 
ginary  periods.  III.  Numberlefs  Divinities  have  been  created  folely  by 
the  magick  of  poetry,  whofe  eflential  bufinefs  it  is  to  perfonify  the  molt 
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abllract  notions,  and  to  place  a  Nymph  or  a  Genius  in  every  grove,  and  al- 
moft  in  every  flower;  hence  Hygieici  and  Jaso,  health  and  remedy,  are  the 
poetical  daughters  of  Hlsculapius,  who  was  either  a  diftinguilhed  phy- 
fician,  or  medical  (kill  perfonified;  and  hence  Chi  oris  >  or  verdure,  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  Zephyr.  IV.  The  metaphors  and  allegories  of  moralifts  and 
metaphyficians  have  been  alfo  very  fertile  in  Deities;  of  which  a  thoufand 
examples  might  be  adduced  from  Plato,  Cicero,  and  the  inventive 
commentators  on  Homer,  in  their  pedigrees  of  the  Gods,  and  their  fabu¬ 
lous  lelfons  of  morality:  the  richeft  and  noblelf.  dream  from  this  abundant 
fountain  is  the  charming  philofophical  tale  of  Psyche,  or  the  Progress  of 
the  Soul ;  than  which,  to  my  tafte,  a  more  beautiful,  fublime,  and  well  fup- 
ported  allegory  was  never  produced  by  the  wifdom  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
Hence  alfo  the  Indian  Ma'ya',  or,  as  the  word  is  explained  by  fome 
Hindu  fcholars,  4<  the  firft  inclination  of  the  Godhead  to  diverfify  himfelf 
i(  (fuch  is  their  phrafe)  by  creating  worlds,”  is  feigned  to  be  the  Mother  of 
univerfal  Nature,  and  of  all  the  inferiour  Gods;  as  a  Cashmirian  informed 
me,  when  I  afked  him,  why  Ca'ma,  or  Love ,  was  reprefented  as  her  fon; 
but  the  word  Ma'ya',  or  Delusiont  has  a  more  fubtile  and  recondite  fenfe 
in  the  Vedanta  philofophy,  where  it  fignifies  the  fyftem  of  perceptions ,  whe¬ 
ther  of  fecondary  or  of  primary  qualities,  which  the  Deity  was  believed  by 
Epicharmus,  Plato,  and  many  truly  pious  men,  to  raife  by  his  omni- 
prefent  fpirit  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures;  but  which  had  not,  in  their 
opinion,  any  exiftence  independent  of  mind. 

In  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  Gods  of  the  Indian  and  European 
Heathens,  from  whatever  fource  they  were  derived,  I  fhall  remember,  that 
nothing  is  lefs  favourable  to  inquiries  after  truth  than  a  fyflematical  fpirit, 
and  fhall  call  to  mind  the  faying  of  a  Hindu  writer,  “  that  whoever  ob- 
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“  dinately  adheres  to  any  fet  of  opinions,  may  bring  himfelf  to  believe 
“  that  the  frelheft  fandal-wood  is  a  flame  of  fire  this  will  eft'efilually  pre¬ 
vent  me  from  infilling,  that  fuch  a  God  of  India  was  the  Jupiter  of  Greece; 
fuch,  the  Apollo;  fuch,  the  Mercury.  In  fa6l,  fince  all  the  caufes 
of  polytheifm  contributed  largely  to  the  aflemblage  of  Grecian  Divinities, 
(though  Bacon  reduces  them  all  to  refined  allegories,  and  Newton  to  a 
poetical  difguife  of  true  hillory,)  we  find  many  Joves,  many  Apollos, 
many  Mercuries,  with  didindt  attributes  and  capacities:  nor  fliall  I  pre¬ 
fume  to  fugged  more  than  that,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  there  exifis  a 
driking  fimilitude  between  the  chief  objefls  of  worfhip  in  ancient  Greece 
or  Italy  and  in  the  very  intereding  country  which  we  now  inhabit. 

The  comparifon,  which  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you,  mud  needs  be  very 
fuperficial;  partly  from  my  fliort  refidence  in  Hindustan ,  and  partly  from  my 
want  of  complete  leifure  for  literary  amufements;  but  principally  becaufe  I 
have  no  European  book,  to  refrefli  my  memory  of  old  fables,  except  the 
conceited,  though  not  unlearned,  work  of  Pomey,  entitled  the  Pantheon , 
and  that  fo  miferably  tranflated,  that  it  can  hardly  be  read  with  patience. 
A  thoufand  more  drokes  of  refemblance  might,  I  am  fure,  be  collected  by 
any  who  fliould  with  that  view  perufe  Hesiod,  Hyginus,  Cornutus, 
and  the  other  mythologids;  or,  which  would  be  a  fhorter  and  a  plea- 
fanter  way,  fliould  be  fatisfied  with  the  very  elegant  Syntagmata  of  Lilius 
Giraldus. 

Difquifitions  concerning  the  manners  and  conduft  of  our  fpecies  in 
early  times,  or  indeed  at  any  time,  are  always  curious  at  lead  and  amufing; 
but  they  are  highly  intereding  to  fuch  as  can  fay  of  themfelves  with 
Chremes  in  the  play,  “  We  are  men,  and  take  an  intered  in  all  that  re- 
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“  lates  to  mankind:’’  They  may  even  be  of  folid  importance  in  an  age, 
when  fome  intelligent  and  virtuous  perfons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  accounts,  delivered  by  Moses,  concerning  the  primitive  world  ; 
fince  no  modes  or  fources  of  reafoning  can  be  unimportant,  which  have  a 
tendency  to  remove  luch  doubts.  Either  the  firft  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis , 
all  due  allowances  being  made  for  a  figurative  Eaftern  ftyle,  are  true,  or  the 
whole  fabrick  of  our  national  religion  is  falfe;  a  conclufion,  which  none  of 
us,  I  truft,  would  wrilh  to  be  drawm.  I,  who  cannot  help  believing  the  di¬ 
vinity  of  the  Messiah,  from  the  undifputed  antiquity  and  manifeft  comple¬ 
tion  of  many  prophefies,  efpecially  thofc  of  Isaiah,  in  the  only  perfon  re¬ 
corded  by  hiftory,  to  whom  they  are  applicable,  am  obliged  of  courfe  to  • 
believe  the  fanflity  of  the  venerable  books,  to  which  that  facred  perfon  refers 
as  genuine ;  but  it  is  not  the  truth  of  our  national  religion,  as  fuch,  that  I 
have  at  heart :  it  is  truth  itfelf ;  and,  if  any  cool  unbiafed  reafoner  will  clear¬ 
ly  convince  me,  that  Moses  drew'  his  narrative  through  Egyptian  conduits 
from  the  primeval  fountains  of  Indian  literature,  I  (hall  efteem  him  as  a  friend 
for  having  weeded  my  mind  from  a  capital  error,  and  promife  to  hand 
among  the  foremoll  in  alfifting  to  circulate  the  truth,  which  he  has  afeertain- 
ed.  After  fuch  a  declaration,  I  cannot  but  perfuade  myfelf,  that  no  candid 
man  will  be  difplealed,  if,  in  the  courfe  of  my  work,  I  make  as  free  with  any 
arguments,  that  he  may  have  advanced,  as  I  fhould  really  defire  him  to  do 
with  any  of  mine,  that  he  may  be  difpofed  to  controvert.  Having  no  fyllem 
of  my  own  to  maintain,  I  fhall  not  purfue  a  very  regular  method,  but  fiiall 
take  all  the  Gods,  of  w'hom  I  difeourfe,  as  they  happen  toprefent  themfelves; 
beginning,  however,  like  the  Romans  and  the  Hindus ,  with  Janus  or 
Gane'sa. 

The  titles  and  attributes  of  this  old  Italian  deity  are  fully  comprized  in 
Vol.  I.  G  g 
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two  choriambick  verfes  of  Sulpitius;  and  a  farther  account  of  him  from 
Ovid  would  here  be  fuperlluous; 

« 

Jane  pater,  Jane  tuens,  dive  biceps,  biformis, 

O  cate  rerum  fator,  O  principium  deorum  ! 

“  Father  Janus,  all-beholding  Janus,  thou  divinity  with  two  heads,  and 
“  with  two  forms;  O  fagacious  planter  of  all  things,  and  leader  of  deities !” 

He  was  the  God,  we  fee,  of  Wisdom ;  whence  he  is  reprefented  on  coins 
with  two ,  and  on  the  Hetruscan  image  found  at  Falisci ,  with  four ,  faces  ; 
emblems  of  prudence  and  circumfpeftion :  thus  is  Gane'sa,  the  God  of 
Wisdom  in  Hindustan ,  painted  with  an  elephant's  head,  the  fymbol  of  fa¬ 
gacious  difcernment,  and  attended  by  a  favourite  rat ,  which  the  Indians 
confider  as  a  wife  and  provident  animal.  His  next  great  chara6ler  (the 
plentiful  fource  of  many  fuperftitious  ufages)  was  that,  from  which  he 
is  emphatically  ftyled  the  father ,  and  which  the  fecond  verfe  before-cited 
more  fully  expreffcs,  the  origin  and  founder  of  all  things :  whence  this 
notion  arofe,  unlefs  from  a  tradition  that  he  firft  built  fhrines,  raifed  altars, 
and  inftituted  facrifices,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjecture  ;  hence  it  came  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  name  was  invoked  before  any  other  God  ;  that,  in  the  old 
lacred  rites,  corn  and  wine,  and,  in  later  times,  incenfe  alfo,  were  firft 
offered  to  Janus;  that  the  doors  or  entrances  to  private  houfes  were  call¬ 
ed  Januoe,  and  any  pervious  paftage  or  thorough-fare,  in  the  plural  num¬ 
ber,  Janiy  or  with  two  beginnings  ;  that  he  was  reprefented  holding  a  rod, 
as  guardian  of  ways,  and  a  key,  as  opening ,  not  gates  only,  but  all  import¬ 
ant  works  and  affairs  of  mankind  ;  that  he  was  thought  to  prefide  over 
the  morning,  or  beginning  of  dap  ;  that,  although  the  Roman  year  began 
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regularly  with  March ,  yet  the  eleventh  month,  named  Januarius ,  was  confi- 
dered  asjirst  of  the  twelve,  whence  the  whole  year  was  fuppofed  to  be  under 
his  guidance,  and  opened  with  great  folemnity  by  the  confuls  inaugurated  in 
his  fane,  where  his  ftatue  was  decorated  on  that  occafion  with  frefh  laurel ; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  folemn  denunciation  of  war,  than  which  there  can 
hardly  be  a  more  momentous  national  aft,  was  made  by  the  military  conful’s 
opening  the  gates  of  his  temple  with  all  the  pomp  of  his  magiftracy.  The 
twelve  altars  and  twelve  chapels  of  Janus  might  either  denote,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  that  he  leads  and  governs  twelve  months ;  or  that,  as  he 
fays  of  himfelf  in  Ovid,  all  entrance  and  accefs  mull  be  made  through  him 
to  the  principal  Gods,  who  were,  to  a  proverb,  of  the  fame  number.  We 
may  add,  that  Janus  was  imagined  to  prefide  over  infants  at  their  birth,  or 
the  beginning  of  life. 

The  Indian  divinity  has  precifely  the  fame  charafter  :  all  facrifices  and 
religious  ceremonies,  all  addrelTes  even  to  fuperiour  Gods,  ail  ferious 
compofitions  in  writing,  and  all  worldly  affairs  of  moment,  are  begun  by 
pious  Hindus  with  an  invocation  of  Gane'sa;  a  word  compofed  of 
zsciy  the  governor  or  leader ,  and  gciha ,  or  a  company  of  deities,  nine  of 
which  companies  are  enumerated  in  the  Amarco'sh.  Inflances  of  open¬ 
ing  bufinefs  aufpicioufly  by  an  ejaculation  to  the  Janus  of  India  (if  the 
lines  of  refemblance  here  traced  will  juftify  me  in  fo  calling  him)  might 
be  multiplied  with  eafe.  Few  books  are  begun  without  the  words  “  saluta¬ 
tion  to  Gane's,”  and  he  is  firft  invoked  by  the  Brahmans ,  who  conduft  the 
trial  by  ordeal,  or  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  hornet,  or  facrifice  to  fire  : 
M.  Sonnerat  reprefents  him  as  highly  revered  on  the  Coafl  of  Coroman¬ 
del  ;  “  where  the  Indians ,  he  fays,  would  not  on  any  account  build  a 
c<  houfe,  without  having  placed  on  the  ground  an  image  of  this  deity, 
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“  which  they  fprinkle  with  oil  and  adorn  every  day  with  flowers;  they 
<c  fet  up  his  figure  in  all  their  temples,  in  the  ftreets,  in  the  high  roads, 
“  and  in  open  plains  at  the  foot  of  fome  tree  ;  fo  that  perfons  of  all  ranks 
«  may  invoke  him,  before  they  undertake  any  bufinefs,  and  travellers  wor- 
“  fiiip  him,  before  they  proceed  on  their  journey.”  To  this  I  may  add, 
from  my  own  obfervation,  that  in  the  commodious  and  ufeful  town,  which 
now  rifes  at  Dharmaranya  or  Gaya ,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  aflive  and 
benevolent  Thomas  Law,  Efq.  colle&or  of  Rotas ,  every  new-built  houfe, 
agreeably  to  an  immemorial  ufage  of  the  Hindus ,  has  the  name  of  Gane'sa, 
fuperfcribed  on  its  door  ;  and,  in  the  old  town,  his  image  is  placed  over  the 
gates  of  the  temples. 

We  come  now  to  Saturn,  the  oldefl  of  the  pagan  Gods,  of  whofe 
office  and  aftions  much  is  recorded.  The  jargon  of  his  being  the  fon  of 
Earth  and  of  Heaven,  who  was  the  fon  of  the  Sky  and  the  Day,  is  purely 
a  confeffion  of  ignorance,  who  were  his  parents  or  who  his  predeceffors ; 
and  there  appears  more  fenfe  in  the  tradition  faid  to  be  mentioned  by  the 
inquifitive  and  well-informed  Plato,  “  that  both  Saturn  or  time ,  and 
his  confort  Cybele,  or  the  Earth ,  together  with  their  attendants,  were 
**  the  children  of  Ocean  and  Thetis,  or,  in  lefs  poetical  language,  fprang 
“  from  the  waters  of  the  great  deep.”  Ceres,  the  goddefs  of  harvefls, 
was,  it  feems,  their  daughter;  and  Virgil  defcribes  “  the  mother  and 
“  nurfe  of  all  as  crowned  with  turrets,  in  a  car  drawn  by  lions,  and  exult- 
<€  ing  in  her  hundred  grand-fons,  all  divine,  all  inhabiting  fplendid  celeftial 
manfions.”  As  the  God  of  time,  or  rather  as  time  itfelf  perfonified,  Sa¬ 
turn  was  ufually  painted  by  the  heathens  holding  a  fey  the  in  one  hand, 
and,  in  the  other,  a  fnake  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  the  fymbol  of  perpetual 
cycles  and  revolutions  of  ages :  he  was  often  reprefented  in  the  a 61  of  de¬ 
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vouring  years, ^  in  the  form  of  children,  and,  fometimes,  encircled  by  the 
feafons  appearing  like  boys  and  girls.  By  the  Latins  he  was  named 
Saturn  us;  and  the  molt  ingenious  etymology  of  that  word  is  given  by 
Festus  the  grammarian,  who  traces  it,  by  a  learned  analogy  to  many  fimi- 
lar  names,  a  satu,  from  planting,  becaufe,  when  he  reigned  in  Italy ,  he  in¬ 
troduced  and  improved  agriculture:  but  his  dihinguifhing  chara&er, 
which  explains,  indeed,  all  his  other  titles  and  functions,  was  expreffed 
allegorically  by  the  hern  of  a  fhip  or  galley  on  the  reverfe  of  his  ancient 
coins;  for  which  Ovid  afhgns  a  very  unfatisfa&ory  reafon,  “  becaufe  the 
tr  divine  dranger  arrived  in  a  fhip  on  the  Italian  coad;”  as  if  he  could 
have  been  expe&ed  on  horfe-back  or  hovering  through  the  air. 

The  account,  quoted  by  Pomey  from  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
cafts  a  clearer  light,  if  it  really  came  from  genuine  antiquity,  on  the  whole 
tale  of  Saturn;  "  that  he  predicted  an  extraordinary  fall  of  rain,  and 
“  ordered  the  condruflion  of  a  velfel,  in  which  it  was  necelfary  to  fecure 
u  men,  beads,  birds,  and  reptiles  from  a  general  inundation.” 

Now  it  feems  not  eafv  to  take  a  cool  review  of  all  thefe  tedimonies 

J 

concerning  the  birth,  kindred,  offspring,  character,  occupations,  and  en¬ 
tire  life  of  Saturn,  without  affenting  to  the  opinion  of  Bochakt,  or  ad¬ 
mitting  it  at  lead  to  be  highly  probable,  that  the  fable  was  railed  on  the 
true  hidory  of  Noah;  from  whofe  flood  a  new  period  of  time  was  com 
puted,  and  a  new  feries  of  ages  may  be  faid  to  have  fprung;  who  role 
frelh,  and,  as  it  were,  newly  born  from  the  waves;  whofe  wife  was  in  fad 
the  univerfal  mother,  and,  that  the  earth  might  foon  be  repeopled,  was 
early  bleffed  with  numerous  and  flourifhing  defendants:  if  we  produce, 
therefore,  an  Indian  king  of  divine  birth,  eminent  for  his  piety  and  bene¬ 
ficence, 
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ficence,  whofe  dory  feems  evidently  to  be  that  of  Noah  difguifed  by  Asia- 
tick  fitlion,  we  may  fafely  offer  a  conje&ure,  that  he  was  alfo  the  fame  per- 
fonage  with  Saturn.  This  was  Menu,  or  Satyavrata,  whofe  patro- 
nvmick  name  was  Vaivaswata,  or  Child  of  the  Sun;  and  whom  the 
Indians  not  only  believe  to  have  reigned  over  the  whole  world  in  the  earlieft 
age  of  their  chronology,  but  to  have  refided  in  the  country  of  Dravira ,  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Ealtern  Indian  Peninfula :  the  following  narrative  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  event  in  his  life  I  have  literally  tranflated  from  the  Bhdgavat ;  and  it 
is  the  fubjefl  of  the  firft  Parana,  entitled  that  of  the  Matsya ,  or  Fish. 

“  Defiring  the  prefervation  of  herds,  and  of  Brahmans ,  of  genii  and 
u  virtuous  men,  of  the  Vedas,  of  law,  and  of  precious  things,  the  lord  of 
et  the  univerfe  aifumes  many  bodily  fhapes;  but,  though  he  pervades,  like 
“  the  air,  a  variety  of  beings,  yet  he  is  himfelf  unvaried,  (ince  he  has  no 
ic  quality  fubjeQ  to  change.  At  the  clofe  of  the  lad  Calpa,  there  was  a  gene- 
<f  ral  deftruftion  occafioned  by  the  fleep  of  Brahma';  whence  his  crea- 
(i  tures  in  different  worlds  were  drowned  in  a  vaft  ocean.  Brahma',  be- 
tc  ing  inclined  to  (lumber,  defiring  repofe  after  a  lapfe  of  ages,  the  ftrong 
“  demon  Hayagri'va  came  near  him,  and  dole  the  Vedas ,  which  had 
“  flowed  from  his  lips.  When  Heri,  the  preferver  of  the  univerfe,  dif- 
“  covered  this  deed  of  the  Prince  of  Danavas ,  he  took  the  fhape  of  a 
“  minute  fifh,  called  sap'hari .  A  holy  king,  named  Satyavrata, 
“  then  reigned;  a  fervant  of  the  fpirit,  which  moved  on  the  waves,  and  fo 
“  devout,  that  water  was  his  only  fudenance.  He  was  the  child  of  the 
“  Sun,  and,  in  the  prefent  Calpa ,  is  inveded  by  Nara'yan  in  the  office 
of  Menu ,  by  the  name  of  Sra'ddhade'va,  or  the  God  of  Obfequies. 
“  One  day,  as  he  was  making  a  libation  in  the  river  Critamald ,  and 
held  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  perceived  a  fmall  fifli  moving 
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4i  in  it.  The  king  of  Dravira  immediately  dropped  the  fifh  into  the  river 
44  together  with  the  water,  which  he  had  taken  from  it;  when  the  sap' hail 
“  thus  pathetically  addreffed  the  benevolent  monarch:  How  canft  thou, 
44  O  king,  who  fhoweft  affe&ion  to  the  oppreffed,  leave  me  in  this  river- 
<4  water,  where  I  am  too  weak  to  refill  the  monfters  of  the  dream,  who 
44  fill  me  with  dread?”  He,  not  knowing  who  had  affumed  the  form 
4  of  a  fifh,  applied  his  mind  to  the  prefervation  of  the  sap' hart ,  both 
4  from  good  nature  and  from  regard  to  his  own  foul;  and,  having  heard  its 
4  very  fuppliant  addrefs,  he  kindly  placed  it  under  his  protection  in  a 
6  frnall  vafe  full  of  water;  but,  in  a  fingle  night,  its  bulk  was  fo  increafed, 
4  that  it  could  not  be  contained  in  the  jar,  and  thus  again  addreffed  the  il- 

*  luftrious  Prince  :  “  I  am  not  pleafed  with  living  miferably  in  this  little 

44  vafe;  make  me  a  large  manfion,  where  I  may  dwell  in  comfort.”  The 
4  king,  removing  it  thence,  placed  it  in  the  water  of  a  ciltern;  but  it 

*  grew  three  cubits  in  lefs  than  fifty  minutes,  and  faid :  44  O  king,  it 

44  pleafes  me  not  to  flay  vainly  in  this  narrow  ciftern  :  fince  thou  haft 
“  granted  me  an  afylum,  give  me  a  fpacious  habitation.”  He  then  remov- 
4  ed  it,  and  placed  it  in  a  pool,  where,  having  ample  fpace  around  its  bo- 

4  dy,  it  became  a  fifh  of  confiderable  fize.  44  This  abode,  O  king,  is  not 

44  convenient  for  me,  who  muft  fwim  at  large  in  the  waters :  exert  thyfelf 
44  for  my  fafety;  and  remove  me  to  a  deep  lake:”  Thus  addreffed,  the 
4  pious  monarch  threw  the  fuppliant  into  a  lake,  and,  when  it  grew  of 
4  equal  bulk  with  that  piece  of  water,  he  call  the  vaft  fifh  into  the  fea. 
4  When  the  fifh  was  thrown  into  the  waves,  he  thus  again  fpoke  to  Sa- 
4  tyavrata:  44  here  the  horned  fharks,  and  other  monfters  of  great 
44  ftrength  will  devour  me;  thou  fhouldft  not,  O  valiant  man,  leave  me  in 
44  this  ocean.”  Thus  repeatedly  deluded  by  the  fifh,  who  had  addreffed 
4  him  with  gentle  words,  the  king  faid  :  44  who  art  thou,  that  beguileft  me 
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“  in  that  a  {Turned  iliape  ?  Never  before  have  I  fecn  or  heard  of  lb 
<c  prodigious  an  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  who,  like  thfee,  has  filled  up, 
“  in  a  Tingle  day,  a  lake  an  hundred  leagues  in  circumference.  Surely,  thou 
"  art  B  hag  a  vat,  who  appeared  before  me;  the  great  Heri,  whofc 
“  dwelling  was  on  the  waves;  and  who  now,  in  companion  to  thy  fer- 
vants,  beared  the  form  of  the  natives  of  the  deep.  Salutation  and  praife 
<f  to  thee,  O  fird  male,  the  lord  of  creation,  of  prefervation,  of  dedruftion ! 
“  Thou  art  the  highed  objeft,  O  fupreme  ruler,  of  us  thy  adorers,  who 
“  pioufly  Teek  thee.  All  thy  delufive  defcents  in  this  world  give  exift- 
u  ence  to  various  beings:  yet  I  am  anxious  to  know,  for  what  caufe  that 
fhape  has  been  affumed  by  thee.  Let  me  not,  O  lotos-eyed,  approach 
“  in  vain  the  feet  of  a  deity,  whole  perfeft  benevolence  has  been  extend- 
“  ed  to  all ;  when  thou  had  fhown  us,  to  our  amazement,  the  appearance 
"  of  other  bodies,  not  in  reality  exiding,  but  fuccefiively  exhibited.”  The 
‘  lord  of  the  univerfe,  loving  the  pious  man,  who  thus  implored  him,  and 
‘  intending  to  preferve  him  from  the  fea  of  dedruftion,  caufed  by  the  de~ 
*  pravity  of  the  age,  thus  told  him  how  he  was  to  aft.  “  In  feven  days 
“  from  the  prefent  time,  O  thou  tamer  of  enemies,  the  three  worlds 
“  will  be  plunged  in  an  ocean  of  death;  but,  in  the  midd  of  the  deftroy- 
"  ing  waves,  a  large  velfel,  fent  by  me  for  thy  ufe,  diall  dand  before  thee. 
Then  dialt  thou  take  all  medicinal  herbs,  all  the  variety  of  feeds;  and, 
accompanied  by  feven  Saints,  encircled  by  pairs  of  all  brute  animals, 
“  thou  fhalt  enter  the  fpacious  ark  and  continue  in  it,  fecurc  from  the 
“  flood  on  one  immenfe  ocean  without  light,  except  the  radiance  of  thy 
“  holy  companions.  When  the  fhip  fhall  be  agitated  by  an  impetuous 
<(  wind,  thou  (halt  faden  it  with  a  large  fea-ferpent  on  my  horn ;  for  I 
<c  will  be  near  thee:  drawing  the  veffel,  with  thee  and  thy  attendants,  I  will 
u  remain  on  the  ocean,  O  chief  of  men,  until  a  night  of  Brahma'  fhall  be 
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“  completely  ended.  Thou  (halt  then  know  my  true  greatnefs,  rightly 
<f  named  the  fupreme  Godhead  ;  by  my  favour,  all  thy  queltions  {hall  be 
“  anfwered,  and  thy  mind  abundantly  inftruCted.”  *  Heri,  having  thus 
1  directed  the  monarch,  difappeared  ;  and  Satyavrata  humbly  waited 

*  for  the  time,  which  the  ruler  of  our  fenfes  had  appointed.  The  pious 

*  king,  having  fcattered  toward  the  eaft  the  pointed  blades  of  the  grafs 
c  darbha ,  and  turning  his  face  toward  the  north,  fat  meditating  on  the 
c  feet  of  the  God,  who  had  borne  the  form  of  a  fifh.  The  fea,  overwhelm- 
r  ing  its  fhores,  deluged  the  whole  earth;  and  it  was  foon  perceived  to 

*  be  augmented  by  fhowers  from  immenfe  clouds.  He,  ftill  meditating  on 

*  the  command  of  Bhagavat,  faw  the  velfel  advancing,  and  entered  it 
‘  with  the  chiefs  of  Brahmans ,  having  carried  into  it  the  medicinal  creepers, 

*  and  conformed  to  the  directions  of  Heri.  The  faints  thus  addrelfed  him 
<f  O  king,  meditate  on  Ce'sava  ;  who  will  furely  deliver  us  from  this 
<f  danger,  and  grant  us  profperity.”  *  The  God,  being  invoked  by  the 

*  monarch,  appeared  again  diftin&ly  on  the  vaft  ocean  in  the  form  of  a 

*  fifh,  blazing  like  gold,  extending  a  million  of  leagues,  with  one  ftupen- 

*  dous  horn ;  on  which  the  king,  as  he  had  before  been  commanded  by 
6  Heri,  tied  the  {hip  with  a  cable  made  of  a  vaft  ferpent,  and  happy 
‘  in  his  prefervation,  ftood  praifing  the  deftroyer  of  Madhu.  When  the 
c  monarch  had  finifhed  his  hymn,  the  primeval  male,  Bhagavat,  who 
6  watched  for  his  fafety  on  the  great  expanfe  of  water,  fpoke  aloud  to  his 

*  own  divine  eflence,  pronouncing  a  facred  Purana ,  which  contained  the 
6  rules  of  the  Sanc'hya  philofophy  :  but  it  was  an  infinite  myftery  to  be 

*  concealed  within  the  bread  of  Satyavrata  ;  who,  fitting  in  the  velfel 
‘  with  the  faints,  heard  the  principle  of  the  foul,  the  Eternal  Being,  pro- 

*  claimed  by  the  preferving  power.  Then  Heri,  rifing  together  with 

*  Brahma',  from  the  deftruClive  deluge,  which  was  abated,  flew  the  de-* 
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£  mon  Hayagri'va,  and  recovered  the  facred  books.  Satyavrata, 

6  mftru&ed  in  all  divine  and  human  knowledge,  was  appointed  in  the 

*  prefent  Calpa ,  by  the  favour  of  Vishnu,  the  feventh  Menu,  furnamed 
‘  Vaivaswata  :  but  the  appearance  of  a  horned  fifli  to  the  religious 

*  monarch  was  Maya,  or  delufion  ;  and  he  who  (hall  devoutly  hear  this 

*  important  allegorical  narrative,  will  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
e  fm.’ 

This  epitome  of  the  firft  Indian  Hiftory,  that  is  now  extant,  appears 
to  me  very  curious  and  very  important;  for  the  ftory,  though  whimfi- 
cally  dreffed  up  in  the  form  of  an  allegory,  feems  to  prove  a  primeval 
tradition  in  this  country  of  the  universal  deluge  defcribed  by  Moses, 
and  fixes  confequently  the  time  when  the  genuine  Hindu  Chronology  ac¬ 
tually  begins.  We  find,  it  is  true,  in  the  Purani  from  which  the  narrative 
is  extraQed,  another  deluge ,  which  happened  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
third  age,  when  Yudhishth’ir  was  labouring  under  the  perfecution  of  his 
inveterate  foe  Duryo'dhan,  and  when  Crishna,  who  had  recently  be¬ 
come  incarnate  for  the  purpofe  of  fuccouring  the  pious,  and  of  deftroying 
the  wicked,  was  performing  wonders  in  the  country  of  Mat'hura  ;  but 
the  fecond  flood  was  merely  locals  and  intended  only  to  affeft.  the  people 
of  Vraja :  they,  it  feems  had  offended  Indra,  the  God  of  the  firmament, 
by  their  enthufiaftick  adoration  of  the  wonderful  child,  “  who  lifted  up 
(i  the  mountain  Go'verdhena ,  as  if  it  had  been  a  flower,  and,  by  fheltering 
**  all  the  herdfmen  and  fhepherdeffes  from  the  ftorm,  convinced  Indra 
“  of  his  fupremacy.”  That  the  Satya,  or  (if  we  may  venture  fo  to  call 
it)  the  Saturnian ,  age  was,  in  truth,  the  age  of  the  general  flood,  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  a  clofe  examination  of  the  ten  Avatars ,  or  descents ,  of  the 
deity  in  his  capacity  of  prfcferver;  fince  of  the  four,  which  are  declared 
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to  have  happened  in  the  Satya  yvg*  the  three  first  apparently  relate  to 
fome  ftupendous  convulfion  of  our  globe  from  the  fountains  of  the  deep, 
and  the  fourth  exhibits  the  miraculous  punifhment  of  pride  and  impiety  : 
Firft,  as  we  have  fhown,  there  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hindus ,  an  in- 
terpofition  of  Providence  to  preferve  a  devout  perfon  and  bis  family  (for  all 
the  Pandits  agree,  that  his  wife,  though  not  named,  mull  be  underftood 
to  have  been  faved  with  him)  from  an  inundation,  by  which  all  the  wicked 
were  deftroyed  :  next,  the  power  of  the  deity  defeends  in  the  form  of  a 
Boart  the  fymbol  of  llrength,  to  draw  up  and  fupport  on  his  tufks  the 
whole  earth,  which  had  been  funk  beneath  the  ocean  :  thirdly,  the  fame 
power  is  reprefented  as  a  tortoise  fuftaining  the  globe,  which  had  been 
convulfcd  by  the  violent  alfaults  of  demons,  while  the  Gods  churned 
the  fea  with  the  mountain  Mandar ,  and  forced  it  to  difgorge  the  facred 
things  and  animals,  together  with  the  water  of  life,  which  it  had  fwallow- 
ed.  Thefe  three  dories  relate,  I  think,  to  the  fame  event,  fhadowed 
by  a  moral,  a  metaphyfical,  and  an  adronomical,  allegory  ;  and  all 
three  feem  connected  with  the  hieroglyphical  fculptures  of  the  old 
Egyptians.  The  fourth  Avatar  was  a  lion  ifluing  from  a  burfling  column 
of  marble  to  devour  a  blafpheming  monarch,  who  would  otherwife 
have  (lain  his  religious  fon  ;  and  of  the  remaining  fix,  not  one  has  the 
lead  relation  to  a  deluge.  The  three  which  are  aferibed  to  the  Treta- 
yug,  when  tyranny  and  irreligion  are  faid  to  have  been  introduced,  were 
ordained  for  the  overthrow  of  tyrants,  or,  their  natural  types,  giants 
with  a  thoufand  arms,  formed  for  the  moll  extenfive  oppreflion  :  and,  in 
the  Dwaparyug ,  the  incarnation  of  Crishna  was  partly  for  a  fimilar  pur- 
pofe,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  thin  the  world  of  unjud  and  impious  men, 
who  had  multiplied  in  that  age,  and  began  to  fwarm  on  the  approach  of 
the  Caliyugt  or  the  age  of  contention  and  bafenefs.  As  to  Buddha, 
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he  feems  to  have  been  a  reformer  of  the  doCtrines  contained  in  the 
Vedas;  and,  though  his  good  nature  led  him  to  cenfure  thofe  ancient 
books,  becaufe  they  enjoined  facrifices  of  cattle,  yet  he  is  admitted  as  the 
ninth  Avatar  even  by  the  Brahmans  of  Cast,  and  his  praifes  are  fung  by 
the  poet  Jayade'va  :  his  character  is  in  many  refpe&s  very  extraordinary  ; 
but,  as  an  account  of  it  belongs  rather  to  hiftory  than  to  mythology,  it 
is  referved  for  another  dilfertation.  The  tenth  Avatar ,  we  are  told,  is  yet 
to  come,  and  is  expe&ed  to  appear  mounted  (like  the  crowned  conqueror  in 
the  Apocalyps)  on  a  white  horfe,  with  a  cimeter  blazing  like  a  comet,  to 
mow  down  all  incorrigible  and  impenitent  offenders  who  fhall  then  be  on 
earth. 

Thefe  four  Yugs  have  fo  apparent  an  affinity  with  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  ages,  that  one  origin  may  be  naturally  affigned  to  both 
fyflems:  the  firfl  in  both  is  diffinguifhed  as  abounding  in  gold,  though 
Satya  mean  truth  and  probity,  which  were  found,  if  ever,  in  the  times  im¬ 
mediately  following  fo  tremendous  an  exertion  of  the  divine  power  as 
the  deftru&ion  of  mankind  by  a  general  deluge;  the  next  is  characterized 
by  silver ;  and  the  third,  by  copper;  though  their  ufual  names  allude  to 
proportions  imagined  in  each  between  vice  and  virtue  :  the  prefent,  or 
earthen ,  age,  feems  more  properly  difcriminated  than  by  iron ,  as  in  ancient 
Europe ;  fince  that  metal  is  not  bafer  or  lefs  ufeful,  though  more  com¬ 
mon,  in  our  times,  and  confequently  lefs  precious,  than  copper;  while 
mere  earth  conveys  an  idea  of  the  loweft  degradation.  We  may  here 
obferve,  that  the  true  Hiftory  of  the  World  feems  obvioufly  divifible  into 
four  ages  or  periods ;  which  may  be  called,  firfl,  the  Diluvian ,  or  pureft 
age;  namely,  the  times  preceding  the  deluge,  and  thofe  fucceeding  it 
till  the  mad  introduction  of  idolatry  at  Babel ;  next,  the  Patriarchal ,  or 
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pure,  age ;  in  which,  indeed,  there  were  mighty  hunters  of  beads  and  of 
men,  from  the  rife  of  patriarchs  in  the  family  of  Sem,  to  the  fimultane- 
ous  eftablifhment  of  great  empires  by  the  defendants  of  his  brother  Ha'm  ; 
thirdly,  the  Mosaick ,  or  lefs  pure,  age  ;  from  the  legation  of  Moses,  and 
during  the  time  when  his  ordinances  were  comparatively  well-obferved  and 
uncorrupted;  ladly,  the  prophetical ,  or  impure t  age,  beginning  with  the 
vehement  warnings  given  by  the  prophets  to  apoftate  kings  and  degenerate 
nations,  but  dill  fubfiding,  and  to  fublid,  until  all  genuine  prophecies  dial! 
be  fully  accompliflred.  The  duration  of  the  hidorical  ages  mud  needs  be 
very  unequal  and  difproportionate ;  while  that  of  the  Indian  Yugs  is  dif- 
pofed  fo  regularly  and  artificially,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  natural  or 
probable.  Men  do  not  become  reprobate  in  a  geometrical  progredion,  or  at 
the  termination  of  regular  periods;  yet  fo  well-proportioned  are  the  Yugst 
that  even  the  length  of  human  life  is  diminifhed,  as  they  advance,  from  an 
hundred  thoufand  years  in  a  fubdecuple  ratio;  and,  as  the  number  of  principal 
Avatars  in  each  decreafes  arithmetically  from  four,  fo  the  number  of  years 
in  each  decreafes  geometrically,  and  altogether  conditute  the  extravagant 
fum  of  four  million  three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  years,  which  aggre¬ 
gate,  multiplied  by  feventy-one,  is  the  period  in  which  every  Menu  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  prefide  over  the  world.  Such  a  period,  one  might  conceive,  would 
have  fatisfied  Archytas,  the  measurer  of  sea  and  earth ,  and  the  numberer  of 
their  sandsy  or  Archimedes,  who  invented  a  notation  that  was  capable  of 
expreding  the  number  of  them;  but  the  comprehenfive  mind  of  an  Indian 
chronologid  has  no  limits;  and  the  reigns  of  fourteen  Menus  are  only  a 
fingle  day  of  Brahma7,  fifty  of  which  days  have  elapfed,  according  to  the 
Hindus ,  from  the  time  of  the  creation.  That  all  this  puerility,  as  it  feems 
at  fird  view,  may  be  only  an  adronomical  riddle,  and  allude  to  the  appa¬ 
rent  revolution  of  the  fixed  dars,  of  which  the  Brahmans  made  a  mydery, 
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I  readily  admit,  and  arn  even  inclined  to  believe;  but  fo  technical  an  ar¬ 
rangement  excludes  all  idea  of  ferious  hiftory.  I  am  fenfible  how  much 
thefe  remarks  will  offend  the  warm  advocates  for  Indian  antiquity;  but  we 
muft  not  facrifice  truth  to  a  bafe  fear  of  giving  offence.  That  the  Vedas 
were  a&ually  written  before  the  flood,  I  fhall  never  believe;  nor  can  we 
infer,  from  the  preceding  flory,  that  the  learned  Hindus  believe  it;  for  the 
allegorical  {lumber  of  Brahma',  and  the  theft  of  the  facred  books,  mean  only, 
in  Ampler  language,  that  the  human  race  teas  become  corrupt;  but  that  the 
Vedas  are  very  ancient,  and  far  older  than  other  Sanscrit  compofitions,  I 
will  venture  to  affert  from  my  own  examination  of  them,  and  a  comparifon 
of  their  ftyle  with  that  of  the  Purdns  and  the  Dlierma  Sastra.  A  fimilar 
comparifon  jultifies  me  in  pronouncing,  that  the  excellent  law-book  aferibed 
to  Swa'yambuva  Menu,  though  not  even  pretended  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  him,  is  more  ancient  than  the  Bha'gavat;  but  that  it  was  compof- 
ed  in  the  firfl  age  of  the  world,  the  Brahmans  would  find  it  hard  to  per- 
fuade  me ;  and  the  date,  which  has  been  affigned  to  it,  does  not  appear 
in  either  of  the  two  copies,  which  I  poffefs,  or  in  any  other  that  has 
been  collated  for  me:  in  fatl,  the  fuppofed  date  is  comprized  in  a  verfe, 
which  flatly  contradi6ts  the  work  itfelf;  for  it  was  not  Menu  who  com- 
pofed  the  fyflem  of  law,  by  the  command  of  his  father  Brahma',  but  a  holy 
perfonage,  or  demigod,  named  Biirigu,  who  revealed  to  men  what  Menu 
had  delivered  at  the  requeft  of  him  and  other  faints  or  patriarchs.  In  the 
Manava  Sastra,  to  conclude  this  digreffion,  the  meafure  is  fo  uniform  and 
melodious,  and  the  ftyle  fo  perfeflly  Sanscrit ,  or  polished ,  that  the  book 
muft  be  more  modern  than  the  feriptures  of  Moses,  in  which  the  fimplicity, 
or  rather  nakednefs,  of  the  Hebrew  dialeft,  metre,  and  ftyle,  muft  convince 
every  unbiaffed  man  of  their  fuperior  antiquity. 
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I  leave  etymologifts,  -who  decide  every  thing,  to  decide  whether  the 
word  Menu,  or,  in  the  nominative  cafe.  Menus,  has  any  connexion 
with  Minos,  the  lawgiver,  and  fuppofed  fon  of  Jove.  The  Cretans ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus  of  Sicily ,  ufed  to  feign,  that  mod  of  the  great 
men,  who  had  been  deified  in  return  for  the  benefits  which  they  had 
conferred  on  mankind,  were  born  in  their  ifland;  and  hence  a  doubt  may 
be  raifed,  whether  Minos  was  really  a  Cretan.  The  Indian  legiflator  was 
the  firft,  not  the  feventh.  Menu,  or  Satyavrata,  whom  I  fuppofe 
to  be  the  Saturn  of  Italy :  part  of  Saturn’s  character,  indeed,  was  that 
of  a  great  lawgiver; 

Qui  genus  indocile  ac  difperfum  montibus  altis 

Compofuit,  legesque  dedit ; 

and  we  may  fufpeft  that  all  the  fourteen  Menus  are  reducible  to  one, 
who  was  called  Nuh  by  the  Arabs,  and  probably  by  the  Hebrews ; 
though  we  have  difguifed  his  name  by  an  improper  pronunciation  of  it. 
Some  near  relation  between  the  feventh  Menu  and  the  Grecian  Minos 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fingular  charafler  of  the  Hindu  god.  Yam  a, 
who  was  alfo  a  child  of  the  Sun,  and  thence  named  Vaivaswata:  he 
had  too  the  fame  title  with  his  brother,  Sra'ddiiade’va.  Another  of 
his  titles  was  Dhermara'ja,  or  King  of  Justice;  and  a  third,  Pitripeti, 
or  Lord  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  but  he  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  as  judge  of  de-' 
parted  souls;  for  the  Hindus  believe,  that  when  a  foul  leaves  its  body,  it 
immediately  repairs  to  Yamapur ,  or  the  city  of  Yam  a,  where  it  receives 
a  jufl  fentence  from  him,  and  either  afeends  to  Swerga ,  or  the  firfl  hea¬ 
ven;  or  is  driven  down  to  Narac ,  the  region  of  ferpents;  or  a  flumes  on 
earth  the  form  of  fome  animal,  unlefs  its  offence  had  been  fuch,  that  it. 
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ought  to  be  condemned  to  a  vegetable,  or  even  to  a  mineral,  prifon. 
Another  of  his  names  is  very  remarkable;  I  mean  that  of  Ca'la,  or  time , 
the  idea  of  which  is  intimately  blended  with  the  chara&ers  of  Saturn 
and  of  Noah  ;  for  the  name  Cronos  has  a  manifeft  affinity  with  the 
word  chronos ,  and  a  learned  follower  of  Zera'tusht  affiires  me,  that,  in  the 
books  which  the  the  Behdins  hold  facred,  mention  is  made  of  an  universal 
inundation ,  there  named  the  deluge  of  Time. 

It  having  been  occafionally  obferved,  that  Ceres  was  the  poetical 
daughter  of  Saturn,  we  cannot  clofe  this  head  without  adding,  that  the 
Hindus  alfo  have  their  Goddess  of  Abundance ,  whom  they  ufually  call 
Lacshmi',  and  whom  they  confider  as  the  daughter  (not  of  Menu,  but) 
of  Bhrigu,  by  whom  the  firft  code  of  facred  Ordinances  was  promul¬ 
gated.  She  is  alfo  named  Pedma'  and  Camara',  from  the  facred  lotos,  or 
Nymphcea ;  but  her  moll  remarkable  name  is  Sri',  or,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
Sri's,  which  has  a  refemblance  to  the  Latin ,  and  means  fortune  or  pro¬ 
sperity.  It  may  be  contended,  that,  although  Lacshmi'  may  be  figura¬ 
tively  called  the  Ceres  of  Hindustan ,  yet  any  two  or  more  idolatrous 
nations,  who  fubfifted  by  agriculture,  might  naturally  conceive  a  Deity 
to  prefide  over  their  labours,  without  having  the  leaft  intercourfe  with 
each  other;  but  no  reafon  appears  why  two  nations  fhould  concur  in  fup- 
pofing  that  Deity  to  be  a  female :  one,  at  leaft,  of  them  would  be  more 
likely  to  imagine,  that  the  Earth  was  a  Goddefs,  and  that  the  God  of 
Abundance  rendered  her  fertile.  Befides,  in  very  ancient  temples  near 
Gaya ,  we  fee  images  of  Lacshmi',  with  full  breafts,  and  a  cord  twifted  un¬ 
der  her  arm  like  a  horn  of  plenty ,  which  look  very  much  like  the  old 
Grecian  and  Roman  figures  of  Ceres. 
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The  fable  of  Saturn  having  been  thus  analyfed,  let  us  proceed  to 
his  defendants;  and  begin,  as  the  Poet  advifes,  with  Jupiter,  whole 
fupremacy,  thunder,  and  libertinifin  every  boy  learns  from  Ovid;  while 
his  great  offices  of  Creator,  Preferver,  and  DcdrOyer,  are  not  generally 
confidered  in  the  fyllems  of  European  mythology.  The  Romans  had,  as 
we  have  before  obferved,  many  Ju piters,  one  of  w'hom  was  only  the 
Firmament  perfonifted,  as  Ennius  clearly  expreffies  it: 

Afpice  hoc  fublime  candens,  quern  invocant  omnes  Jovem. 

This  Jupiter  or  Diespiter  is  the  Indian  God  of  the  vifible  heavens, 
called  Indra,  or  the  King ,  and  Divespetir,  or  Lord  of  the  Sky ,  who 
has  alfo  the  charafler  of  the  Roman  Genius,  or  Chief  of  the  good  fpirits ; 
but  mod  of  his  epithets  in  Sanscrit  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Enniari 
|ove.  His  confort  is  named  Saciii';  his  celedial  city,  Amaravati ;  his 
palace,  Vaijayanla ;  his  garden,  Kandana;  his  chief  elephant,  Airavat ; 
his  charioteer,  Ma'tali  ;  and  his  weapon,  Fajra ,  or  the  thunderbolt:  he  is 
the  regent  of  winds  and  ffiowers,  and,  though  the  Ead  is  peculiarly  under 
his  care,  yet  his  Olympus  is  Meru,  or  the  north  pole  allegorically  reprefented 
as  a  mountain  of  gold  and  gems.  With  all  his  power  he  is  confidered  as  a 
fubordinate  Deity,  and  far  inferior  to  the  Indian  Triad,  Brahma', 
Vishnu,  and  Maha'deva  or  Siva,  who  are  three  forms  of  one  and  the 
fame  Godhead  :  thus  the  principal  divinity  of  the  Greeks  and  Latians% 
whom  they  called  Zeus  and  Jupiter  with  irregular  inflexions  Dios  and 
jovis,  was  not  merely  Fulminatory  the  Thunderer,  but,  like  the  dedroying 
power  of  India ,  Magnus  Divus,  Ultor,  Genitor;  like  the  preferv- 
ing  power,  Conservator,  Soter,  Opitulus,  Altor,  Ruminus,  and, 
like  the  creating  power,  the  Giver  of  Life ;  an  attribute,  which  I  mention 
Vol.  I.  I  i  here 
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here  on  the  authority  of  Cornutus,  a  confummate  mailer  of  mytholo¬ 
gical  learning.  We  are  advifed  by  Plato  himfelf  to  fearch  for  the  roots 
of  Greek  words  in  fome  barbarous,  that  is,  foreign,  foil;  but,  fince  I  look 
upon  etymological  conjc£tures  as  a  weak  bafis  for  hiftorical  inquiries,  I 
hardly  dare  fuggeft,  that  Zev,  Siv,  and  Jov,  are  the  fame  Py liable  differently 
pronounced:  it  mull,  however  be  admitted,  that  the  Greeks ,  having  no  palatial 
sigma,  like  that  of  the  Indians ,  might  have  expreffcd  it  by  their  z eta,  and 
that  the  initial  letters  of  z ugon  and  jugum  are  (as  the  inflance  proves)  ealily 
interchangeable. 

Let  us  now  defcend,  from  thefe  general  and  introdu&ory  remarks,  to 
iome  particular  obfervations  on  the  refcmblance  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  to 
the  triple  divinity  Vishnu,  Siva,  Brahma';  for  that  is  the  order,  in 
which  they  are  exprefl'ed  by  the  letters  A,  U,  and  M,  which  coalefce  and 
form  the  myflical  word  O'M ;  a  word,  which  never  efcapes  the  lips  of 
a  pious  Hindu ,  who  meditates  on  it  in  filence:  whether  the  Egyptian  ON, 
which  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  mean  the  Sun,  be  the  Sanscrit  monofyl- 
lable,  I  leave  others  to  determine.  It  mull  always  be  remembered,  that 
the  learned  Indians ,  as  they  are  inflruded  by  their  own  books,  in  truth 
acknowledge  only  One  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  call  Brahme,  or  the 
great  one  in  the  neuter  gender:  they  believe  his  Elfence  to  be  infi¬ 
nitely  removed  from  the  comprehenfion  of  any  mind  but  his  own ;  and 
they  fuppofe  him  to  manifefl  his  power  by  the  operation  of  his  divine  fpi- 
rit,  whom  they  name  Vishnu,  the  Pervader ,  and  Na'ra'yan,  or  Moving 
on  the  waters ,  both  in  the  mafculine  gender,  whence  he  is  often  denomi¬ 
nated  the  First  Male;  and  by  this  power  they  believe,  that  the  whole 
order  of  nature  is  preferved  and  fupported;  but  the  Vcddntis ,  unable  to 
form  a  diftind  idea  of  brute  matter  independent  of  mind,  or  to  conceive 
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that  the  work  of  Supreme  Goodnefs  was  left  a  moment  to  itfelf,  imagine 
that  the  Deity  is  ever  prefent  to  his  work,  and  conftantly  fupports  a  fe- 
ries  of  perceptions,  which,  in  one  fenfe,  they  call  illusory ,  though  they 
cannot  but  admit  the  reality  of  all  created  forms,  as  far  as  the  happinefs 
of  creatures  can  be  affe&ed  by  them.  When  they  confider  the  divine 
power  exerted  in  creating  or  in  giving  exiftence  to  that  which  exifted  not 
before,  they  call  the  Deity  Braiima'  in  the  mafeuline  gender  alfo; 
and,  when  they  view  him  in  the  light  of  Destroyer ,  or  rather  Changer  of 
forms,  they  give  him  a  thoufand  names,  of  which  Siva,  i'sa  or  i'swara, 

1 

Rudra,  Kara,  Sambiiu,  and  Maha'de'va  or  Mahe'sa,  are  the  mod 
common.  The  firft  operations  of  thefe  three  Poivers  are  varioufly  de- 
feribed  in  the  different  Purana's  by  a  number  of  allegories,  and  from  them 
we  may  deduce  the  Ionian  Philofophy  of  primeval  water ,  the  doftrine  of 
the  Mundane  Egg,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the  Nymphcea ,  or  Lotos , 
which  was  anciently  revered  in  Egypt ,  as  it  is  at  prefent  in  Hindustan , 
Tibet ,  and  Nepal:  the  Tibetians  are  faid  to  embellifh  their  temples  and 
altars  with  it,  and  a  native  Nepal  made  proftrations  before  it  on  enter¬ 
ing  my  ftudy,  where  the  fine  plant  and  beautiful  flowers  lay  for  examina¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Holwel,  in  explaining  his  firft  plate,  fuppofes  Brahma'  to 
be  floating  on  a  leaf  of  betel  in  the  midft  of  the  abyfs;  but  it  was  mani- 
feftly  intended  by  a  bad  painter  for  a  lotos-leaf,  or  for  that  of  the  Indian 
fig-tree  ;  nor  is  the  fpecies  of  pepper,  known  in  Bengal  by  the  name  of 
Tambula ,  and  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar  by  that  of  betel  held  facred,  as  he 
afferts,  by  the  Hindust  or  neceffarily  cultivated  under  the  infpeDion  of 
Brahmans  ;  though,  as  the  vines  are  tender,  all  the  plantations  of  them  are 
carefully  fecured,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated  by  a  particular  tribe  of  Sudrast 
who  are  thence  called  Tdmbulis . 
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That  water  was  the  primitive  element  and  firfi  work  of  the  Creative 
Power,  is  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  Indian  Philofophers ;  but,  as  they 
give  fo  particular  an  account  of  the  general  deluge  and  of  the  Creation, 
it  can  never  be  admitted,  that  their  whole  fyflem  arofe  from  traditions 
concerning  the  flood  only,  and  mufl  appear  indubitable,  that  their  doc¬ 
trine  is  in  part  borrowed  from  the  opening  of  Birdslt  or  Genesis ,  than 
which  a  fublimer  paffage,  from  the  firfi  word  to  the  lafl,  never  flowed  or 
will  flow  from  any  human  pen:  4<  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
“  heavens  and  the  earth. — And  the  earth  was  void  and  wafle,  and  darknefs 

“  was  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face 

of  the  waters;  and  God  faid:  Let  Light  he — and  Light  was.”  The 
fublimity  of  this  paffage  is  confiderably  diminifhed  by  the  Indian  paraphrafe 
of  it,  with  which  Menu,  the  fon  of  Brahma',  begins  his  addrefs  to  the 
fages,  who  confulted  him  on  the  formation  of  the  univerfe :  “  This 
“  world,  fays  he,  was  all  darknefs,  undifcernible,  undiftinguifhable,  alto- 

“  gether  as  in  a  profound  deep;  till  the  felf-exiffent  invifible  God,  mak- 

“  ing  it  manifeft  with  five  elements  and  other  glorious  forms,  perfeftly 
“  difpelled  the  gloom.  He,  defiring  to  raife  up  various  creatures  by  an 
“  emanation  from  his  own  glory,  firfi  created  the  waters ,  and  impreffed 
w  them  with  a  power  of  motion :  by  that  power  wTas  produced  a  golden 
“  Egg,  blazing  like  a  thoufand  funs,  in  which  was  born  Brahma7,  felf- 
“  exifling,  the  great  parent  of  all  rational  beings.  The  waters  are  called 
u  nara,  fince  they  are  the  offspring  of  Nera  (or  i'swara);  and  thence 
**  was  Na'ra'yana  named,  becaufe  his  firfi  ay  ana,  or  moving ,  was  on 
**  them. 

“  That  which  is,  the  invifible  caufe,  eternal,  felf-exifling,  but  un- 
4#  perceived,  becoming  mafeuline  from  neuter ,  is  celebrated  among  all 
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44  creatures  by  the  name  of  Brahma'.  That  God,  having  dwelled  in  the 
44  Egg,  through  revolving  years,  Himfelf  meditating  on  Himfelf,  divided  it 
**  into  two  equal  parts ;  and  from  thofe  halves  formed  the  heavens  and  the 
44  earth,  placing  in  the  midft  the  fubtil  ether,  the  eight  points  of  the  world, 
44  and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters.” 

To  this  curious  defeription,  with  which  the  Manava  Sdstra  begins,  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  fubjoining  the  four  verfes,  which  are  the  text  of  the  Bhaga- 
tat ,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Supreme  Being  to 
Brahma'  :  the  following  verfion  is  mod  fcrupuloufly  literal  *. 

44  Even  I  was  even  at  fird,  not  any  other  thing  ;  that,  which  exids,  unper- 
44  ceived  ;  fupreme  :  afterwards  I  am  that  which  is;  and  he,  who  mud 
44  remain,  am  I. 

44  Except  the  First  Cause,  whatever  may  appear,  and  may  not  appear, 
44  in  the  mind,  know  that  to  be  the  mind’s  Ma'ya',  (or  Delusion )  as  light,  as 
44  darknefs. 

44  As  the  great  elements  are  in  various  beings,  entering,  yet  not  entering, 
44  (that  is,  pervading,  not  dedroying)  thus  am  I  in  them,  yet  not  in 

4<  them. 

“  Even  thus  far  may  inquiry  be  made  by  him,  who  feeks  to  know  the 
44  principle  of  mind,  in  union  and  reparation,  which  mud  be  Every  where 

44  ALWAYS.” 


*  See  the  Original,  p.  33.  Plate  IV. 
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Wild  and  obfcure  as  thefe  ancient  verfes  mull  appear  in  a  naked  verbal 
tranflation,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  by  many,  that  the  poetry  or  mythology 
of  Greece  or  Italy  afford  no  conceptions  more  awfully  magnificent :  yet  the 
brevity  and  fimplicity  of  the  Mosaick  di&ion  are  unequalled. 

As  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans ,  Ovid, 
who  might  naturally  have  been  expefled  to  defcribe  it  with  learning  and 
elegance,  leaves  us  wholly  in  the  dark,  which  of  the  Gods  was  the  actor  in 
it :  other  mythologifts  are  more  explicit;  and  we  may  rely  on  the  authority 
of  Cornutus,  that  the  old  European  heathens  confidered  }ove  (not  the 
fon  of  Saturn,  but  of  the  Ether,  that  is  of  an  unknown  parent)  as  the  great 
Life  -giver,  and  Father  of  Gods  and  men  ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  Orphe¬ 
an  do&rine,  preferved  by  Proclus,  that  “  the  abyfs  and  empyreum,  the 
“  earth  and  fea,  the  Gods  and  Goddeffes,  were  produced  by  Zeus  or  Jupi- 
ct  ter.”  In  this  chara&er  he  correfponds  with  Brahma' ;  and,  perhaps, 
with  that  god  of  the  Babylonians ,  (if  we  can  rely  on  the  accounts  of  their 
ancient  religion)  who,  like  Brahma',  reduced  the  univerfe  to  order,  and, 
like  Brahma',  lost  his  head,  with  the  blood  of  which  new  animals  were  in- 
flantly  formed  :  I  allude  to  the  common  ftory,  the  meaning  of  which  I  can¬ 
not  difcover,  that  Brahma'  had  five  heads,  till  one  of  them  was  cut  off  by 
Na'ra'ya'n. 

That,  in  another  capacity,  Jove  was  the  Helper  and  Supporter  of  all, 
we  may  collect  from  his  old  Latin  epithets,  and  from  Cicero,  who  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  his  ufual  name  is  a  contraflion  of  Javans  Pater ;  an  ety¬ 
mology,  which  fhows  the  idea  entertained  of  his  chara&er,  though  we 
may  have  fome  doubt  of  its  accuracy.  Callimachus,  we  know,  addreffes 
him  as  the  bestower  of  all  good ,  and  of  security  from  grief ;  and,  since  nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  ivealtk  ivithout  virtue ,  nor  virtue  without  wealth ,  give  complete  happiness , 
he  prays,  like  a  wife  poet,  for  both.  An  Indian  prayer  for  riches  would  be 
directed  to  Lacshmi',  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  fince  the  Hindu  goddeffes  are 
believed  to  be  the  poivers  of  their  refpeblive  lords :  as  to  Cuve'ra,  the 
Indian  Plutus,  one  of  whofe  names  is  Paulastyay  he  is  revered,  indeed,  as 
a  magnificent  Deity,  refiding  in  the  palace  of  Alaca ,  or  borne  through  the 
fky  in  a  fplendid  car,  named  Pushpaca ,  but  is  manifeftly  fubordinate,  like  the 
other  feven  genii,  to  the  three  principal  Gods,  or  rather  to  the  princial  God 
coniidered  in  three  capacities.  As  the  foul  of  the  world,  or  the  pervading 
mindy  fo  finely  defcribed  by  Virgil,  we  fee  Jove  reprefented  by  feveral 
Roman  poets;  and  with  great  fublimity  by  Lucan  in  the  known  fpeech  of 
Cato  concerning  the  Ammonian  oracle,  “  Jupiter  is,  wherever  we  look, 
44  wherever  we  move.”  This  is  precifely  the  Indian  idea  of  Vishnu,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  four  verfes  above  exhibited:  not  that  the  Brahmans  imagine  their 
mate  divinity  to  be  the  divine  Essence  of  the  great  one,  which  they  declare 
to  be  wholly  incomprehenfible ;  but,  fince  the  power  of  preserving  created 
things  by  a  fuperintending  providence,  belongs  eminently  to  the  Godhead, 
they  hold  that  power  to  exift  tranfcendently  in  the  preserving  member  of  the 
Triad,  whom  they  fuppofe  to  be  every  where  always,  not  in  fubftance, 
but  in  fpirit  and  energy  :  here,  however,  I  fpeak  of  the  Vaishnavals ;  for  the 
Snivels  aferibe  a  fort  of  pre-eminence  to  Siva,  whofe  attributes  are  now  to 
be  concifely  examined. 

It  was  in  the  capacity  of  Avenger  and  Deftroyer,  that  Jove  encoun¬ 
tered  and  overthrew  the  Titans  and  Giants,  whom  Typhon,  Briareus, 
Tityu  s,  and  the  reft  of  their  fraternity,  led  againft  the  god  of  Olympus ; 
to  whom  an  eagle  brought  lightning  and  thunderbolts  during  the  war¬ 
fare :  thus,  in  a  fimilar  conteft  between  Siva  and  the  Daityas ,  or  children 
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of  Diti,  who  frequently  rebelled  againft  heaven,  Brahma'  is  believed  to 
have  prefented  the  god  of  ddlruClion  withyzery  shafts.  One  of  the  many 
poems,  entitled  Ram  ay  an ,  the  lafl  book  of  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  Italian ,  contains  an  extraordinary  dialogue  between  the  crow  Bhu~ 
s lunula ,  and  a  rational  Eagle,  named  Garuda,  who  is  often  painted  with 
the  face  of  a  beautiful  youth,  and  the  body  of  an  imaginary  bird  ;  and  one 
of  the  eighteen  Purdnas  bears  his  name  and  comprizes  his  whole  hiftory. 
M.  Sonnerat  informs  us,  that  Vishnu  is  reprefented  in  fome  places 
riding  on  the  Garuda,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  Pondicheri  Eagle  of 
Brisson,  efpecially  as  the  Brahmans  of  the  Coaft  highly  venerate  that  clafs 
of  birds,  and  provide  food  for  numbers  of  them  at  ftated  hours  :  I  rather 
conceive  the  Garuda  to  be  a  fabulous  bird,  but  agree  with  him,  that  the 
Hindu  god,  who  rides  on  it,  refembles  the  ancient  Jupiter.  In  the 
old  temples  at  Gaya ,  Vishnu  is  either  mounted  on  this  poetical  bird 
or  attended  by  it  together  wuth  a  little  page  ;  but,  left  an  etymologift 
fhould  find  Ganymed  in  Garud,  I  muft  obferve  that  the  Sanscrit  word 
is  pronounced  Garura  ;  though  I  admit,  that  the  Grecian  and  Indian 
ftories  of  the  celeftial  bird  and  the  page  appear  to  have  fome  refemblance. 
As  the  Olympian  Jupiter  fixed  his  court  and  held  his  councils  on  a 
lofty  and  brilliant  mountain,  fo  the  appropriated  feat  of  Maha'de'va, 
whom  the  Saivas  confider  as  the  Chief  of  the  Deities,  was  mount  Cailasa, 
every  fplinter  of  whofe  rocks  was  an  ineftimable  gem :  his  terreftrial 
haunts  are  the  fnowy  hills  of  Himalaya ,  or  that  branch  of  them  to  the 
Eafl  of  the  Brahmaputra^  which  has  the  name  of  Chandrasichara ,  or  the 
Mountain  of  the  Moon.  When,  after  all  thefe  circumftances,  we  learn 
that  Siva  is  believed  to  have  three  eyes,  whence  he  is  named  alfo  Tri- 
lo'chan,  and  know  from  Pausanias,  not  only  that  Triophlhalmos  was 
an  epithet  of  Zeus,  but  that  a  ftatue  of  him  had  been  found,  fo  early  as 
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the  taking  of  Troy ,  with  a  third  eye  in  his  forehead ,  as  we  fee  him  reprefented 
by  the  Hindus ,  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  identity  of  the  two  Gods  falls  little 
fhort  of  being  demonftrated. 

In  the  chara&er  of  Destroyer  alfo  we  may  look  upon  this  Indian  Deity 
as  correfponding  with  the  Stygian  Jove,  or  Pluto  ;  efpecially  fince 
Ca'li'  or  Time ,  in  the  feminine  gender,  is  a  name  of  his  confort,  who 
will  appear  hereafter  to  be  Proserpine  :  indeed,  if  we  can  rely  on  a  Persian 
tranflation  of  the  Bhdgavaty  (for  the  original  is  not  yet  in  my  pofleflion) 
the  fovereign  of  Pdtalay  or  the  Infernal  Regionsy  is  the  King  of  Serpents , 
named  Se'siiana'ga;  for  Crishna  is  there  faid  to  have  defcended  with 
his  favourite  Arjun  to  the  feat  of  that  formidable  divinity,  from  whom 
he  inftantly  obtained  the  favour,  which  he  requefted,  that  the  fouls  of  a 
Brahman's  fix  fons,  who  had  been  flain  in  battle,  might  reanimate  their 
refpeftive  bodies;  and  Se'shana'ga  is  thus  defcribed :  “  He  had  a 
u  gorgeous  appearance,  with  a  thoufand  heads,  and,  on  each  of  them, 
“  a  crown  fet  with  refplendent  gems,  one  of  which  was  larger  and 
“  brighter  than  the  reft ;  his  eyes  gleamed  like  flaming  torches  ;  but 
u  his  neck,  his  tongues,  and  his  body  were  black  ;  the  fkirts  of  his  ha- 
“  biliment  were  yellow,  and  a  fparkling  jewel  hung  in  every  one  of  his 
<c  ears  ;  his  arms  were  extended,  and  adorned  with  rich  bracelets,  and  his 
“  hands  bore  the  holy  fhell,  the  radiated  weapon,  the  mace  for  war,  and 
*6  the  lotos.”  Thus  Pluto  was  often  exhibited  in  painting  and  fculpture 
with  a  diadem  and  fceptre ;  but  himfelf  and  his  equipage  were  of  the  blacked 
fhade. 

There  is  yet  another  attribute  of  Maha'de'va,  by  which  he  is  too 
vifibly  diftinguifhed  in  the  drawings  and  temples  of  Bengal .  To  deftroy, 
Vol.  I.  K  k  according 
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according  to  the  Vidanti's  of  India ,  the  Sufi's  of  Persia ,  and  many  phi- 
lofophers  of  our  European  fchools,  is  only  to  generate  and  reproduce  in  ano¬ 
ther  form  :  hence  the  god  of  Destruction  is  holden  in  this  country  to  pre- 
fide  over  Generation  ;  as  a  fymbol  of  which  he  rides  on  a  white  bull . 
Can  we  doubt,  that  the  loves  and  feats  of  Jupiter  Genitor  (not  forget¬ 
ting  the  tvhite  bull  of  Europa)  and  his  extraordinary  title  of  Lapis,  for 
which  no  fatisfa&ory  reafon  is  commonly  given,  have  a  connexion  with 
the  Indian  philofophy  and  mythology  ?  As  to  the  deity  of  Lampsacus ,  he 
was  originally  a  mere  fcare-crow,  and  ought  not  to  have  a  place  in  any 
mythological  fyftem  ;  and,  in  regard  to  Bacchus,  the  God  of  Vintage ,  (be¬ 
tween  whofe  a£ts  and  thofe  of  Jupiter  we  find,  as  Bacon  obferves,  a  won¬ 
derful  affinity)  his  Ithyphallick  images,  meafures,  and  ceremonies  alluded 
probably  to  the  fuppofed  relation  of  Love  and  Wine ;  unlefs  we  believe 
them  to  have  belonged  originally  to  Siva,  one  of  whofe  names  is  Vag(si  or 
Ba'gi's,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  improperly  applied.  Though,  in 
an  efiay  on  the  gods  of  India ,  where  the  Brahmans  are  pofitively  for¬ 
bidden  to  tafte  fermented  liquors,  we  can  have  little  to  do  with  Bacchus, 
as  God  of  Wine,  who  was  probably  no  more  than  the  imaginary  prefident 
over  the  vintage  in  Italy ,  Greece ,  and  the  lower  Asia;  yet  we  muft  not  omit 
Sura'de'vi',  the  Goddefs  of  Wine,  who  arofe,  fay  the  Hindus ,  from  the 
ocean,  when  it  was  churned  with  the  mountain  Mandar :  and  this  fable 
feems  to  indicate,  that  the  Indians  came  from  a  country,  in  which  wine  was 
anciently  made  and  confidered  as  a  bleffing  ;  though  the  dangerous  effe&s  of 
intemperance  induced  their  early  legiflators  to  prohibit  the  ufe  of  all  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  fo  wife  a  law  had  never 
been  violated. 

Here  may  be  introduced  the  Jupiter  Marinus ,  «or  Neptune,  of  the 
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Romans,  as  refembling  Maha'de'va  in  bis  generative  character ;  efpeciaily 
as  the  Hindu  god  is  the  hufbatid  of  Bitava'ni',  whofe  relation  to  the  waters 
is  evidently  marked  by  her  image  being  reftored  to  them  at  the  conclufion  of 
her  great  feftival  called  Durgotsava :  fhe  is  known  alfo  to  have  attributes 
exaftly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  V enus  Marina ,  whofe  birth  from  the  fea-foam  and 
fplendid  rife  from  the  conch,  in  which  file  had  been  cradled,  have  afforded 
fo  many  charming  fubjeCts  to  ancient  and  modern  artifts ;  and  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  Rembha'  of  Indra’s  court,  who  fcems  to  correfpond 
with  the  popular  Venus,  or  Goddefs  of  Beauty,  was  produced,  according  to 
the  Indian  fabulifts,  from  the  froth  of  the  churned  ocean.  The  identity  of 
the  trisula  and  the  trident ,  the  weapon  of  Siva  and  of  Neptune,  feems  to 
eftablifh  this  analogy  ;  and  the  veneration  paid  all  over  India  to  the  large 
buccinum,  efpeciaily  when  it  can  be  found  with  the  fpiral  line  and  mouth 
turned  from  left  to  right,  brings  inftantly  to  our  mind  the  mufick  of  Triton. 
The  genius  of  water  is  Varuna;  but  he,  like  the  reft,  is  far  inferior  to 
Mahe's'a,  and  even  to  In  dr  a,  who  is  the  prince  of  the  beneficent  genii. 

This  way  of  confidering  the  gods  as  individual  fubftances,  but  as  diftinCt 
perfons  in  diftinCt  characters,  is  common  to  the  European  and  Indian  fyf- 
tems ;  as  well  as  the  cuftom  of  giving  the  higheft  of  them  the  greateft  num¬ 
ber  of  names  :  hence,  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  faid  of  Jupiter,  came  the 
triple  capacity  of  Diana;  and  hence  her  petition  in  Callimachus,  that  file 
might  be  polyonymous  or  many -titled.  The  con  fort  of  Siva  is  more  emi¬ 
nently  marked  by  thefe  diftinCtions  than  thofe  of  Brahma7  or  Vishnu  :  file 
refembles  the  Isis  Myrionymos ,  to  whom  an  ancient  marble,  defcribed  by 
Gruter,  is  dedicated ;  but  her  leading  names  and  characters  are  Pa'rvati', 
Durga7,  Bhava'ni7. 
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As  the  Mountain-born  Goddefs,  or  Pa'rvati',  (lie  has  many  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  Olympian  Juno:  her  majeftick  deportment,  high  fpirit,  and 
general  attributes  are  the  fame ;  and  we  find  her  both  on  Mount  Cailasa , 
and  at.  the  banquets  of  the  deities,  uniformly  the  companion  of  her  huf- 
band.  One  circumftance  in  the  parallel  is  extremely  fingular :  {he  is 
ufually  attended  by  her  fon  Ca'rtice'ya,  who  rides  on  a  peacock;  and, 
in  fome  drawings,  his  own  robe  feems  to  be  fpangled  with  eyes;  to 
which  mull  be  added  that,  in  fome  of  her  temples,  a  peacock ,  without  a 
rider,  hands  near  her  image.  Though  Ca'rtice'ya,  with  his  fix  faces 
and  numerous  eyes,  bears  fome  refemblance  to  Argus,  whom  Juno  em¬ 
ployed  as  her  principal  wardour,  yet,  as  he  is  a  deity  of  the  fecond  clafs, 
and  the  commander  of  celefiial  armies,  he  feems  clearly  to  be  the  Orus 
of  Egypt  and  the  Mars  of  Italy  :  his  name  Scan  da,  by  which  he  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  one  of  the  Puranas ,  has  a  connexion,  I  am  perfuaded,  with  the 
old  Secander  of  Persia ,  whom  the  poets  ridiculoufly  confound  with  the 
Macedonian. 

The  attributes  of  Durga',  or  Difficult  of  access ,  are  alfo  confpicuous  in 
the  feftival  above-mentioned,  which  is  called  by  her  name,  and  in  this 
chara£ter  {he  refembles  Minerva,  not  the  peaceful  inventrefs  of  the  fine 
and  ufeful  arts,  but  Pallas,  armed  with  a  helmet  and  fpear  :  both  repre¬ 
sent  heroick  Virtue ,  or  Valour  united  with  Wifdom  ;  both  flew  demons 
and  giants  with  their  own  hands,  and  both  protefted  the  wife  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  who  paid  them  due  adoration.  As  Pallas,  they  fay,  takes  her 
name  from  vibrating  a  lance,  and  ufually  appears  in  complete  armour, 
thus  Curis,  the  old  Latian  word  for  a  fpear,  was  one  of  Juno’s  titles; 
and  fo,  if  Giraldus  be  correct,  was  Hoplosmia,  which  at  Elisy  it  feems, 
meant  a  female  drefied  in  panoply,  or  complete  accoutrements.  The 
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unarmed  Minerva  of  the  Romans  apparently  correfponds,  as  patronefs  of 
Science  and  Genius,  with  Sereswati',  the  wife  of  Brahma',  and  the  em¬ 
blem  of  his  principal  Creative  Power :  both  goddeffes  have  given  their  names 
to  celebrated  grammatical  works;  but  the  Sdresivata  of  Saru'pa'cha'rya 
is  far  more  concife  as  well  as  more  ufeful  and  agreeable  than  the  Minerva  of 
Sanctius.  The  Minerva  of  Italy  invented  the  fiutei  and  Sereswati' 
prefides  over  melody  :  the  protefilrefs  of  Athens  was  even,  on  the  fame  ac¬ 
count,  furnamed  M  us  ice'. 

Many  learned  mythologifts,  with  Giraldus  at  their  head,  confider 
the  peaceful  Minerva  as  the  Isis  of  Egypt;  from  whofe  temple  at  Sals 
a  wonderful  infcription  is  quoted  by  Plutarch,  which  has  a  refemblance 
to  the  four  Sanscrit  verfes  above  exhibited  as  the  text  of  the  Bhagavat : 
“  I  am  all,  that  hath  been,  and  is,  and  {hall  be  ;  and  my  veil  no  mortal 
4‘  hath  ever  removed.”  For  my  part  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  i'swara 
and  i'si'  of  the  Hindus  are  the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  the  Egyptians  ;  though 
a  diftinfl  effay  in  the  manner  of  Plutarch  would  be  requilite  in  order 
to  demonftrate  their  identity  :  they  mean,  I  conceive,  the  Poiuers  of  Na¬ 
ture  confidered  as  Male  and  Female;  and  Isis,  like  the  other  goddeffes, 
reprefents  the  active  power  of  her  lord,  whofe  eight  forms,  under  which 
he  becomes  vifible  to  man,  were  thus  enumerated  by  Ca'lida'sa  near 
two  thoufand  years  ago  :  “  Water  was  the  firft  work  of  the  Creator ;  and 
«  Eire  receives  the  oblation  of  clarified  butter,  as  the  law  ordains ;  the 
“  Sacrifice  is  performed  with  folemnity  ;  the  tu  o  Lights  of  heaven  diftin- 
t4  guifii  time  ;  the  fubtil  Ether ,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  found,  pervades  the 
44  univerfe ;  the  Earth  is  the  natural  parent  of  all  increafe  ;  and  by  Air  all 
"  things  breathing  are  animated  :  may  i'sa,  the  power  propitioufly  ap- 

parent  in  thefe  eight  forms,  blefs  and  fuflain  you  1”  The  five  elements, 
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therefore,  as  well  as  the  Sim  and  Moon,  are  confidered  as  i'sa  or  the 
Ruler ,  from  which  word  i'si'  may  be  regularly  formed,  though  i'sa'ni'  be 
the  ufual  name  of  his  active  Power ,  adored  as  the  Goddefs  of  Nature. 
I  have  not  yet  found  in  Sanscrit  the  wild,  though  poetical,  tale  of  Io;  but 
am  perfuaded,  that,  by  means  of  the  Puranasy  we  fhall  in  time  difeover  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians  without  decyphering  their  hieroglyphicks : 
the  bull  of  i'swara  feems  to  be  Apis,  or  Ap,  as  he  is  more  corre&ly 
named  in  the  true  reading  of  a  palfage  in  Jeremiah;  and,  if  the  vene¬ 
ration  fliown  both  in  Tibet  and  India  to  fo  amiable  and  ufeful  a  quadruped 
as  the  cow,  together  with  the  regeneration  of  the  Lama  himfelf,  have  not 
foine  affinity  with  the  religion  of  Egypt  and  the  idolatry  of  Israel ,  we 
mult  at  lead  allow  that  circumftances  have  wonderfully  coincided. 
Bhava'ni'  now  demands  our  attention;  and  in  this  chara&er  I  fuppofe 
the  wife  of  Maha'de'va  to  be  as  well  the  Juno  Cinxia  or  Lucina  of 
the  Romans  (called  alfo  by  them  Diana  Solvizona ,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Ilithyia)  as  Venus  herfelf ;  not  the  Idalian  queen  of  laughter  and  jol¬ 
lity,  who  with  her  nymphs  and  graces,  was  the  beautiful  child  of  poeti¬ 
cal  imagination,  and  anfwers  to  the  Indian  Rembiia'  with  her  celeftial 
train  of  Apsara'sy  or  damfels  of  paradife  ;  but  Venus  Urania ,  fo  luxuri¬ 
antly  painted  by  Lucretius,  and  fo  properly  invoked  by  him  at  the 
opening  of  a  poem  on  nature;  Venus,  preliding  over  generation^  and,  on 
that  account,  exhibited  fometimes  of  both  fexes,  (an  union  very  common 
in  the  Indian  fculptures)  as  in  her  bearded  ftatue  at  Rome ,  in  the  images 
perhaps  called  Hermathena ,  and  in  thofe  figures  of  her,  which  had  the 
form  of  a  conical  marble ;  i(  for  the  reafon  of  which  figure  we  are  left,  fays 
“  Tacitus,  in  the  dark  the  reafon  appears  too  clearly  in  the  temples 
and  paintings  of  Hindustan  ;  where  it  never  feems  to  have  entered  the 
heads  of  the  legiflators  or  people  that  any  thing  natural  could  be  offen- 
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fively  obfcene;  a  fmgularity  which  pervades  all  their  writings  and  con- 
veTfation,  but  is  no  proof  of  depravity  in  their  morals.  Both  Plato 
and  Cicero  fpeak  of  Eros,  or  the  Heavenly  Cupid,  as  the  fon  of  Ve¬ 
nus  and  Jupiter;  which  proves,  that  the  monarch  of  Olympus  and  the 
Goddefs  of  Fecundity  were  connefiled  as  Maha'de'va  and  Bi-iava'ni: 
the  God  Ca'ma,  indeed,  had  Ma'ya'  and  Casyata,  or  Uranus,  for  his 
parents,  at  leaft  according  to  the  mythologifts  of  Cashm.tr ;  but,  in  molt 
refpe£ls,  he  feems  the  twin-brother  of  Cupid  with  richer  and  more  lively 
appendages.  One  of  his  many  epithets  is  Dipaca,  the  Infiamer ,  which  is 
erroneoully  written  Dipuc;  and  I  am  now  convinced,  that  the  fort  of  re- 
femblance,  which  has  been  obferved  between  his  Latin  and  Sanscrit 
names,  is  accidental :  in  each  name  the  three  firft  letters  are  the  rooty  and 
between  them  there  is  no  affinity.  Whether  any  mythological  connexion 
fubfifted  between  the  amaracusy  with  the  fragrant  leaves  of  which  Hymen 
bound  his  temples,  and  the  tulasi  of  Indiay  mull  be  left  undetermined:  the 

botanical  relation  of  the  two  plants  (if  cimaracus  be  properly  tranflated  mar- 

/ 

joram)  is  extremely  near. 

One  of  the  moll  remarkable  ceremonies,  in  the  fellival  of  the  Indian 
Goddefs,  is  that  before-mentioned  of  calling  her  image  into  the  river : 
the  Pandits,  of  whom  I  inquired  concerning  its  origin  and  import,  an- 
fwered,  “  that  it  was  prefcribed  by  the  Veda ,  they  knew  not  why;”  but 
this  cuftom  has,  I  conceive,  a  relation  to  the  do&rine,  that  water  is  a 
form  of  i'swara,  and  confequently  of  i'sa'ni'  who  is  even  reprefented  bv 
fome  as  the  patronefs  of  that  element,  to  which  her  figure  is  reflorecl, 
after  having  received  all  due  honours  on  earth ,  which  is  confidered  as 
another  form  of  the  God  of  Nature,  though  fubfequent,  in  the  order  of 
Creation,  to  the  primeval  fluid.  There  feems  no  decifive  proof  of  one 
✓  original 
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original  fvflem  among  idolatrous  nations  in  the  worfhip  of  river-gods 
and  river-goddefles,  nor  in  the  homage  paid  to  their  (beams,  and  the 
ideas  of  purification  annexed  to  them:  fince  Greeks ,  Italians,  Egyptians) 
and  Hindus  might  (without  any  communication  with  each  other)  have 
adored  the  feveral  divinities  of  their  great  rivers,  from  which  they  deriv¬ 
ed  pleafure,  health,  and  abundance.  The  notion  of  Do&or  Musgrave, 
that  large  rivers  were  fuppofed,  from  their  ftrength  and  rapidity,  to  be 
conducted  by  Gods,  while  rivulets  only  were  prote&ed  by  female  deities, 
is,  like  mod  other  notions  of  grammarians  on  the  genders  of  nouns, 
overthrown  by  fafits.  Mod  of  the  great  Indian  rivers  are  feminine;  and 
the  three  goddefles  of  the  waters,  whom  the  Hindus  chiefly  venerate, 
are  Gang  a',  who  fprang,  like  armed  Pallas,  from  the  head  of  the 
Indian  Jove;  Yamuna',  daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  Sereswati':  all 
three  meet  at  Prayaga ,  thence  called  Triveni ,  or  the  three  plaited  locks  ; 
but  Sereswati',  according  to  the  popular  belief,  finks  under  ground, 
and  rifes  at  another  Triveni  near  Ilugli ,  where  (he  rejoins  her  beloved 
Ganga'.  The  Brahmaputra  is,  indeed,  a  male  river;  and,  as  his  name 
fignifies  the  Son  of  Brahma',  I  thence  took  occafion  to  feign  that  he  was 
married  to  Ganga',  though  I  have  not  yet  feen  any  mention  of  him,  as  a 
God,  in  the  Sanscrit  books. 

Two  incarnate  deities  of  the  firfl  rank,  Ra'ma  and  Crishna,  mud 
now  be  introduced,  and  their  feveral  attributes  diflinfitly  explained.  The 
firfl  of  them,  I  believe,  was  the  Dionysos  of  the  Greeks ,  whom  they 
named  Bromius,  without  knowing  why,  and  Bugenes,  when  they  repre- 
fented  him  horned ,  as  well  as  Lyaios  and  Eleutherios,  the  Deliverer, 
and  Triambos  or  Dithyrambos,  the  Triumphant:  molt  of  thofe  titles 
were  adopted  by  the  Romans ,  by  whom  he  was  called  Bruma,  Tauri- 
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for  mis,  Liber,  Triumph  us;  and  both  nations  had  records  or  traditionary 
accounts  of  his  giving  laics  to  men  and  deciding  their  contefts,  of  his 
improving  navigation  and  commerce,  and,  what  may  appear  yet  more  ob- 
fervable,  of  his  conquering  India  and  other  countries  with  an  army  of 
Satyrs ,  commanded  by  no  lefs  a  perfonage  than  Pan;  whom  Lilius  Gi- 
r aldus,  on  what  authority  I  know  not,  afferts  to  have  refided  in  Iberia , 
ct  when  he  had  returned,  fays  the  learned  mythologift,  from  the  Indian 
««  war,  in  which  he  accompanied  Bacchus.”  It  were  fuperfluous  in  a 
mere  effay,  to  run  any  length  in  the  parallel  between  this  European  God 
and  the  fovereign  of  Ayodhya ,  whom  the  Hindus  believe  to  have  been  an 
appearance  on  earth  of  the  Preserving  Forcer ;  to  have  been  a  Conqueror  of 
the  higheft  renown,  and  the  Deliverer  of  nations  from  tyrants,  as  well' 
as  of  his  confort  Si'ta'  from  the  giant  Ra'van,  king  of  Lanca,  and  to 
have  commanded  in  chief  a  numerous  and  intrepid  race  of  thofe  large  Mon¬ 
keys,  which  our  naturalifts,  or  fome  of  them,  have  denominated  Indian 
Satyrs:  his  General,  the  Prince  of  Satyrs,  was  named  Hanumat,  or 
with  high  cheek-bones ;  and,  with  workmen  of  fuch  agility,  he  foon  raifed  a 
bridge  of  rocks  over  the  fea,  part  of  which,  fay  the  Hindus ,  yet  remains; 
and  it  is,  probably,  the  feries  of  rocks,  to  which  the  Muselmans  or  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  have  given  the  foolifh  name  of  Adam’s  (it  fhould  be  called 
Ra'ma’s)  bridge.  Might  not  this  army  of  Satyrs  have  been  only  a  race  of 
mountaineers,  whom  Ra'ma,  if  fuch  a  monarch  ever  exifted,  had  civilized? 
However  that  may  be,  the  large  breed  of  Indian  Apes  is  at  this  moment 
held  in  high  veneration  by  the  Hindus ,  and  fed  with  devotion  by  the 
Brahmans ,  who  feem,  in  two  or  three  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges , 
to  have  a  regular  endowment  for  the  fupport  of  them :  they  live  in  tribes 
of  three  or  four  hundred,  are  wonderfully  gentle,  (I  fpeak  as  an  eye-wit* 
nefs)  and  appear  to  have  fome  kind  of  order  and  fubordination  in  their 
Vol.  I.  L  1  little* 
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little  fylvan  polity.  We  muft  not  omit,  that  the  father  of  Hanumat  was 
the  God  of  Wind,  named  Pavan,  one  of  the  eight  Genii;  and,  as  Pan 
improved  the  pipe  by  adding  fix  reeds,  and  <s  played  exquifitely  on  the 
“  cithern  a  few  moments  after  his  birth,”  fo  one  of  the  four  fyftems  of 
Indian  mufick  bears  the  name  of  Hanumat,  or  Hanuma'n  in  the  nomi¬ 
native,  as  its  inventor,  and  is  now  in  general  eftimation. 

The  war  of  Lanca  is  dramatically  reprefented  at  the  feftival  of  Ra'ma 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  new  moon  of  Chaitra;  and  the  drama  concludes 
(fays  Holwel,  who  had  often  feen  it)  with  an  exhibition  of  the  fire-ordeal, 
by  which  the  victor’s  wife  Si'ta'  gave  proof  of  her  connubial  fidelity: 
,f  the  dialogue,  he  adds,  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Eighteen  holy  books.” 
meaning,  I  fuppofe,  the  Par  anas;  but  the  Hindus  have  a  great  number  of 
regular  dramas  at  leaf!  two  thoufand  years  old,  and  among  them  are  feve- 
ral  very  fine  ones  ©n  the  ftory  of  Ra'ma.  The  firft  poet  of  the  Hindus 
was  the  great  Va'lmi'c,  and  his  Rdmayan  is  an  Epick  Poem  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  which,  in  unity  of  aftion,  magnificence  of  imagery,  and  elegance 
of  ftyle,  far  furpafles  the  learned  and  elaborate  work  of  Non n  us,  entitled 
JDionysiaca,  half  of  which,  or  twenty-four  books,  I  perufed  with  great  ea- 
gernefs,  when  I  was  very  young,  and  fhould  have  travelled  to  the  conclu- 
fion  of  it,  if  other  purfuits  had  not  engaged  me:  I  {hall  never  have  leifure 
to  compare  the  Diwysiacks  with  the  Rdmdyany  but  am  confident,  that  an 
accurate  comparifon  of  the  two  poems  would  prove  Dionysos  and 
Ra'ma  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon;  and  I  incline  to  think,  that  he  was 
Ra'ma,  the  fon  of  Cu'sh,  who  might  have  eftablifhed  tfie  firft  regular  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  part  of  Asia.  I  had  almofl  forgotten,  that  Meros  is  faid  by 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  a  mountain  of  India ,  on  which  their  Dionysos 
was  born,  and  that  Merit ,  though  it  generally  means  the  north  pole  in  the 
Indian  geography,  is  alfo  a  mountain  near  the  city  of  Naishada  or  Nysa,  call¬ 
ed 
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ed  by  the  Grecian  geographers  Dionysopolis ,  and  univerfally  celebrated  in 
the  Sanscrit  poems;  though  the  birth-place  of  Ra'ma  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  Ayodhya  or  Audit.  That  ancient  city  extended,  if  we  believe  the 
Brahmans ,  over  a  line  of  ten  Yojans ,  or  about  forty  miles,  and  the  prefent 
city  of  Lachnau ,  pronounced  Lucnow,  was  only  a  lodge  for  one  of  its 
gates,  called  Lacshmanadiudra ,  or  the  gate  of  Lacshman,  a  brother  of  Ra'¬ 
ma  :  M.  Sonnerat  fuppofes  Ayodhya  to  have  been  Sia?n;  a  mod  erroneous 
and  unfounded  fuppofition!  which  would  have  been  of  little  confequence, 
if  he  had  not  grounded  an  argument  on  it,  that  Ra'ma  wras  the  fame  perfon 
with  Buddha,  who  mud  have  appeared  many  centuries  after  the  conquelt 
of  Lancd. 

The  fecond  great  divinity,  Crishna,  pafTed  a  life,  according  to  the  In¬ 
dians. ,  of  a  mod  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible  nature.  He  was  the 
fon  of  De'vaci'  by  Vasud'eva;  but  his  birth  was  concealed  through  fear 
of  the  tyrant  Cansa,  to  whom  it  had  been  predifled,  that  a  child  born  at 
that  time  in  that  family  would  deftroy  him  :  he  was  foftered,  therefore,  in 
Mathura ,  by  an  honeft  herdfman,  furnamed  An  an  da,  or  Happy ,  and  his 
amiable  wife  Yaso'da',  who,  like  another  Pales,  was  conftantly  occupied 
in  her  paftures  and  her  dairy.  In  their  family  were  a  multitude  of  young 
Gcpa's ,  or  Cowherds  y  and  beautiful  Gopi’s ,  or  milkmaids ,  who  were  his  play¬ 
fellows  during  his  infancy;  and,  in  his  early  youth,  he  felefled  nine  damfels 
as  his  favourites,  with  whom  he  pafled  his  gay  hours  in  dancing,  fporting, 
and  playing  on  his  flute.  For  the  remarkable  humber  of  his  Gopi’s  I  have 
no  authority  but  a  whimfleal  pifture,  where  nine  girls  are  grouped  in  the 
form  of  an  elephant,  on  which  he  fits  and  pipes;  and,  unfortunately,  the 
word  nova  flgnifies  both  nine  and  newy  or  young;  fo  that,  in  the  following 
flanza,  it  may  admit  of  two  interpretations; 
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tarahijapulinl  navaballavi 
perisadd  saha  celicutuhaldt 
dr  utavilamwita  char  uvihdr  in am 
herimahmn  hridaytna  sada  vahc. 

“  1  bear  in  my  bofom  continually  that  God,  who,  for  fportive  recreation 
i(  with  a  train  of  nine  (young)  dairy-maids,  dances  gracefully,  now  quick 
fi  now  flow,  on  the  fands  juft  left  by  the  Daughter  of  the  Sun.” 

Both  he  and  the  three  Ra'mas  are  deferibed  as  youths  of  perfe£t  beau¬ 
ty;  but  the  princefles  of  Hindustan ,  as  well  as  the  damfels  of  Nan  da’s 
farm,  were  paflionately  in  love  with  Crispin  a,  who  continues  to  this  hour 
the  darling  God  of  the  Indian  women.  The  fe£t  of  Hindus ,  who  adore 
him  with  enthufiaftick,  and  almoft  exclufive,  devotion,  have  broached  a 
doftrine,  which  they  maintain  with  eagernefs,  and  which  feems  general  in 
thefe  provinces;  that  he  was  diftinft  from  all  the  Avatars ,  who  had  only  an 
ansay  or  portion,  of  his  divinity;  while  Crishna  was  the  person  of 
Vishnu  himfelf  in  a  human  form:  hence  they  confider  the  third  Ra'ma, 
his  elder  brother,  as  the  eighth  Avatar  inverted  with  an  emanation  of  his 
divine  radiance;  and,  in  the  principal  Sanscrit  di£tionary,  compiled  about 
two  thoufand  years  ago,  Crishna,  Va'sade'va,  Go'vinda,  and  other 
names  of  the  Shepherd  God,  are  intermixed  with  epithets  of  Na'ra'yan,  or 
the  Divine  Spirit.  All  the  Avatars  are  painted  with  gemmed  Ethiopian ,  or 
Parthian ,  coronets;  with  rays  encircling  their  heads;  jewels  in  their 
ears;  two  necklaces,  one  ftraight,  and  one  pendent  on  their  bofoms  with 
dropping  gems;  garlands  of  well-difpofed  many-coloured  flowers,  or  col¬ 
lars  of  pearls,  hanging  down  below  their  waifts;  loofe  mantles  of  golden 
tiffue  or  dyed  filk,  embroidered  on  their  hems  with  flowers,  elegantly 
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thrown  over  one  fhoulder,  and  folded,  like  ribands,  acrofs  the  breafl ; 
with  bracelets  too  on  one  arm,  and  on  each  wrifl :  they  are  naked  to  the 
waifts,  and  uniformly  with  dark  azure  flefli,  in  allufion,  probably  to  the 
tint  of  that  primordial  fluid,  on  which  Na'ra'yan  moved  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  time;  but  their  fkirts  are  bright  yellow,  the  colour  of  the  curi¬ 
ous  pericarpium  in  the  centre  of  the  water-lily,  where  Nature,  as  Dr. 
Murray  obferves,  in  some  degree  discloses  her  secrets ,  each  feed  contain¬ 
ing,  before  it  germinates,  a  few  perfeft  leaves :  they  are  fometimes 
drawn  with  that  flower  in  one  hand;  a  radiated  elliptical  ring,  ufed  as  a 
miflile  weapon,  in  a  fecond;  the  facred  fhell,  or  left-handed  buccinum,  in 
a  third;  and  a  mace  or  battle-ax,  in  a  fourth;  but  Crishna,  when  he 
appears,  as  he  fometimes  does  appear,  among  the  Avatars ,  is  more  fplen- 
didly  decorated  than  any,  and  wears  a  rich  garland  of  fylvan  flowers, 
whence  he  is  named  Vanama'li,  as  low  as  his  ankles,  which  are  adorned 
with  firings  of  pearls.  Dark  blue,  approaching  to  black ,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  Crishna ,  is  believed  to  have  been  his  complexion; 
and  hence  the  large  bee  of  that  colour  is  confecrated  to  him,  and  is  often 
drawn  fluttering  over  his  head :  that  azure  tint,  which  approaches  to 
blacknefs,  is  peculiar,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  Vishnu;  and 
hence,  in  the  great  refervoir  or  ciftern  at  Cdtmdndu ,  the  capital  of  Nepal , 
there  is  placed  in  a  recumbent  poflure  a  large  well-proportioned  image  of 
blue  marble,  reprefenting  Na'ra'yan  floating  on  the  waters.  But  let  us 
return  to  the  aflions  of  Crishna;  who  was  not  lefs  heroick,  than  lovely, 
and,  when  a  boy,  flew  the  terrible  ferpent  Cdliya  with  a  number 
of  giants  and  monfters:  at  a  more  advanced  age,  he  put  to  death  his 
cruel  enemy  Cansa;  and,  having  taken  under  his  protection  the  king 
Yudhisht’hir.  and  the  other  Pandits ,  who  had  been  grievoufly  oppreffed 
by  the  Citrus ,  and  their  tyrannical  chief,  he  kindled  the  war  deferibed  in 
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the  great  epick  poem,  entitled  the  Mahdbharat,  at  the  profperous  conclufion 
of  which  he  returned  to  his  heavenly  feat  in  VaiconVha ,  having  left  the  in- 
ftruftions  comprized  in  the  Gita  with  his  difconfolate  friend  Arjun,  whofe 
grandfon  became  fovereign  of  India. 

In  this  picture  it  is  impoflible  not  to  difcover,  at  the  firfl:  glance,  the 
features  of  Apollo,  furnamed  Nomios ,  or  the  Pastoral ,  in  Greece ,  and 
Opifer  in  Italy  ;  who  fed  the  herds  of  Ad  met  us,  and  flew  the  ferpent 
Python  ;  a  god,  amorous,  beautiful,  and  warlike :  the  word  Govinda  may 
be  literally  tranflated  Nomios,  as  Cesava  is  Crinitus ,  or  with  fine  hair; 
but  whether  Go'pala,  or  the  herdsman,  has  any  relation  to  Apollo,  let  our 
etymologifts  determine.  Colonel  Vallencey,  whofe  learned  inquiries 
into  the  ancient  literature  of  Ireland  are  highly  interefting,  allures  me, 
that  Crishna  in  Irish  means  the  Sun;  and  we  find  Apollo  and  Sol  con- 
fidered  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  fame  deity :  I  am  inclined,  indeed, 
to  believe,  that  not  only  Crishna  or  Vishnu,  but  even  Brahma7 
and  Siva,  when  united,  and  exprefled  by  the  myltical  word  O'M, 
were  defigned  by  the  firft  idolaters  to  reprefent  the  folar  fire ;  but 
Phcebus,  or  the  orb  of  the  Sun  perfonified,  is  adored  by  the  Indians  as  the 
God  Su'rya,  whence  the  feff,  who  pay  him  particular  adoration,  are 
called  Saurus  :  their  poets  and  painters  deferibe  his  car  as  drawn  by  feven 
green  horfes,  preceded  by  Arun,  or  the  Dawn ,  who  acls  as  his  charioteer, 
and  followed  by  thoufands  of  genii  worfhipping  him  and  modulating  his 
praifes.  He  has  a  multitude  of  names,  and  among  them  twelve  epithets 
or  titles,  which  denote  his  diftinft  powers  in  each  of  the  twelve  months : 
thofe  powers  are  called  Adityas ;  or  fons  of  Aditi  by  Casyapa,  the  Indian 
Uranus;  and  one  of  them  has,  according  to  fome  authorities,  the  name 
of  Vishxu  or  Pervader.  Su'rya  is  believed  to  have  defeended  frequently 

from 
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from  his  car  in  a  human  (hape,  and  to  have  left  a  race  on  earth,  who  are 
equally  renowned  in  the  Indian  (lories  with  the  Heliadai  of  Greece :  it  is 
very  fingular,  that  his  two  fons,  called  Aswinau,  or  Aswini'cuma'rau, 
in  the  dual,  fhould  be  confidered  as  twin-brothers,  and  painted  like  Cas¬ 
tor  and  Pollux;  but  they  have  each  the  character  of  Alsculapius 
among  the  gods,  and  are  believed  to  have  been  born  of  a  nymph,  who, 
in  the  form  of  a  mare,  was  impregnated  with  fun-beams.  I  fufpe£l  the 
whole  fable  of  Casyapa  and  his  progeny  to  be  aftronomical ;  and  cannot 
but  imagine,  that  the  Greek  name  Cassiopeia  has  a  relation  to  it.  Ano¬ 
ther  great  Indian  family  are  called  the  Children  of  the  Moon ,  or  Chandra  ; 
who  is  a  male  deity,  and  confequently  not  to  be  compared  with  Arte¬ 
mis  or  Diana  ;  nor  have  I  yet  found  a  parallel  in  India  for  the  goddefs 
of  the  Chase ,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  an  European  fancy, 
and  very  naturally  created  by  the  invention  of  Bucolick  and  Georgick  poets : 
yet,  (ince  the  Moon  is  a.  form  of  i'swara,  the  God  of  Nature,  according 
to  the  verfe  of  Ca'lida'sa,  and  fince  i'sa'ni  has  been  fhown  to  be  his  con¬ 
sort  or  power ,  we  may  confider  her,  in  one  of  her  chara&ers,  as  Luna  ;  efpe- 
cially  as  we  (hall  foon  be  convinced  that,  in  the  (hades  below,  (lie  correfponds 
with  the  Hecate  of  Europe. 

The  worfhip  of  Solar,  or  Veftal,  Fire  may  be  aferibed,  like  that  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  to  the  fecond  fource  of  mythology,  or  an  enthufiaftick 
admiration  of  Nature’s  wonderful  powers  ;  and  it  feems,  as  far  as  I  can  vet 
underhand  the  Vidas ,  to  be  the  principal  worfhip  recommended  in  them. 
We  have  feen,  that  Maha'de'va  himfelf  is  perfonated  by  Fire ;  but,  fub- 
ordinate  to  him  is  the  God  Agni,  often  called  Pa'vaca,  or  the  Puri - 
fer,  who  anfwers  to  the  Vulcan  of  Egyptt  where  he  was  a  deity  of  high 
rank;  and  his  wife  Swa'ha'  refembles  the  younger  Vesta,  or  Vestia, 
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as  the  Eolians  pronounced  the  Greek  word  for  a  hearth:  Bhava'ni,  or 
Venus,  is  the  confort  of  the  Supreme  Deflru&ive  and  Generative  Power; 
but  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  whofe  fyflem  is  lefs  regular  than  that  of  the 
Indians ,  married  her  to  their  divine  artisty  whom  they  alfo  named  Hepna- 
istos  and  Vulcan,  and  who  feems  to  be  the  Indian  Viswacarman,  the 
forger  of  arms  for  the  Gods,  and  inventor  of  the  agnyastra ,  or  fiery  shaft , 
in  the  war  between  them  and  the  Daityas  or  Titans .  It  is  not  eafy  here  to 
refrain  from  obferving  (and,  if  the  obfervation  give  offence  in  England ,  it 
is  contrary  to  my  intention)  that  the  newly  difcovered  planet  fhould  un- 
queflionably  be  named  Vulcan;  fince  the  confufion  of  analogy  in  the 
names  of  the  planets  is  inelegant,  unfcholarly,  and  unphilofophical :  the 
name  Uranus  is  appropriated  to  the  firmament;  but  Vulcan,  the  floweft 
of  the  Gods,  and,  according  to  the  Egyptian  priefls,  the  oldefl  of  them, 
agrees  admirably  with  an  orb,  which  muff  perform  its  revolution  in  a  very 
long  period;  and,  by  giving  it  this  denomination,  we  fhall  have  feven  pri¬ 
mary  planets  with  the  names  of  as  many  Roman  Deities,  Mercury,  Venus, 
Tellus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Vulcan. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the  Muses  and  Nymphs  are  the 
Go'pya  of  Math'urdy  and  of  Gdverdhan ,  the  Parnassus  of  the  Hindus ; 
and  the  lyrick  poems  of  Jayade'va  will  fully  juflify  this  opinion;  -but 
the  Nymphs  of  Musick  are  the  thirty  Ra'gini's,  or  Female  Passions ,  whofe 
various  funftions  and  properties  are  fo  richly  delineated  by  the  Indian 
painters  and  fo  finely  deferibed  by  the  poets;  but  I  will  not  anticipate 
what  will  require  a  feparate  Effay,  by  enlarging  here  on  the  beautiful  allego¬ 
ries  of  the  Hindus  in  their  fyftem  of  mufical  modes,  which  they  call  Ra- 
ca's,  or  Passionsy  and  fuppofe  to  be  Genii  or  Demigods.  A  very  diflin- 
guifhed  fon  of  Brahma',  named  Na'red,  whofe  aflions  are  the  fubjedl  of  a 
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Purdna>  bears  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  Hermes  or  Mercury  :  he  was  a 

wife  legiflator,  great  in  arts  and  in  arms,  an  eloquent  meffenger  of  the 

Gods  either  to  one  another  or  to  favoured  mortals,  and  a  mufician  of  ex- 

quifite  (kill.  His  invention  ol  the  Vina,  or  Indian  lute,  is  thus  defcribed  in 

the  poem  entitled  Mdgha  :  <(  Na'red  fat  watching  from  time  to  time  his 

f‘  large  Vina,  which,  by  the  impulfe  of  the  breeze,  yielded  notes,  that 

“  pierced  fucceflivcly  the  regions  of  his  ear,  and  proceeded  by  mufical  in- 

“  tervals.”  The  law  traCf,  fuppofed  to  have  been  revealed  by  Na'red,  is  at 

this  hour  cited  by  the  Pandits ;  and  we  cannot  therefore,  believe  him  to  have 

been  the  patron  of  Thieves ;  though  an  innocent  theft  of  Crishna’s  cattle, 

by  way  of  putting  his  divinity  to  a  proof,  be  ftrangely  imputed,  in  the  Bha- 

* 

gavat ,  to  his  father  Brahma'. 

The  laft  of  the  Greek  or  Italian  divinities,  for  whom  we  find  a  parallel 
in  the  Pantheon  of  India ,  is  the  Stygian  or  Taurick  Diana,  otherwife 
named  Hecate,  and  often  confounded  with  Proserpine;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  her  identity  with  Ca'li',  or  the  wife  of  Siva  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Stygian  Jove.  To  this  black  goddefs  with  a  collar  of  gol¬ 
den  fkulls,  as  we  fee  her  exhibited  in  all  her  principal  temples,  human  sa¬ 
crifices  were  anciently  offered,  as  the  Vedas  enjoined ;  but,  in  the  prefent 
age,  they  are  abfolutely  prohibited,  as  are  alfo  the  facrifices  of  bulls  and 
horfes.  Kids  are  flill  offered  to  her;  and,  to  palliate  the  cruelty  of  the 
flaughter,  which  gave  fuch  offence  to  Buddha,  the  Brahmans  inculcate 
a  belief,  that  the  poor  victims  rife  in  the  heaven  of  In  dr  a,  where  they 
become  the  muficians  of  his  band.  Inftead  of  the  obfolete,  and  now  ille¬ 
gal,  facrifices  of  a  man,  a  bull,  and  a  horfe,  called  Neramedha ,  Gdmedhat 
and  Aiwamedha ,  the  powers  of  nature  are  thought  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
Vol.  I.  M  m  lefs 
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lefs  bloody  ceremonies  at  the  end  of  autumn,  when  the  feftivals  of  Ca'li' 
and  Lacshmi'  are  folemnized  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  Now,  if  it  be  afked, 
how  the  Goddefs  of  Death  came  to  be  united  with  the  mild  patronefs  of 
Abundance,  I  muft  propofe  another  queftion,  <c  How  came  Proserpine 
“  to  be  reprefented  in  the  European  fyftem  as  the  daughter  of  Ceres?” 
Perhaps,  both  queftions  may  be  anfwered  by  the  propofition  of  natural 
philofophers,  that  u  the  apparent  deftru&ion  of  a  fubftance  is  the  produc- 
“  tion  of  it  in  a  different  form.”  The  wild  mufick  of  Ca'lP’s  priefts  at  one 
of  her  feftivals  brought  inftantly  to  my  recolleftion  the  Scythian  meafures  of 
D  i ana’s  adorers  in  the  fplendid  opera  of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which 
Gluck  exhibited  at  Paris  with  lefs  genius,  indeed,  than  art,  but  with  every 

■u 

advantage  that  an  orcheftra  could  fupply. 

That  we  may  not  difmifs  this  affemblage  of  European  and  Asiatick 
divinities  with  a  fubjeft  fo  horrid  as  the  altars  of  Hecate  and  Ca'li',  let 
us  conclude  with  two  remarks,  which  properly,  indeed,  belong  to  the 
Indian  Philofophy,  with  which  we  are  not  at  prefent  concerned.  Firft ; 
Elysium  (not  the  place,  but  the  blifs  enjoyed  there,  in  which  fenfe 
Milton  ufes  the  word)  cannot  but  appear,  as  defcribed  by  the  poets,  a  ve¬ 
ry  tedious  and  infipid  kind  of  enjoyment:  it  is,  however,  more  exalted  than 
the  temporary  Elysium  in  the  court  of  Indra,  where  the  pleafures,  as  in 
Muhammed’s  paradife,  are  wholly  fenfual;  but  the  Mucti ,  or  Elysianhdjp- 
pinefs  of  the  Vedanta  School  is  far  more  fublime;  for  they  reprefent  it  as 
a  total  abforption,  though  not  fuch  as  to  deftroy  confcioufnefs,  in  the 
divine  eflence;  but,  for  the  reafon  before  fuggefted,  I  fay  no  more  of  this 
idea  of  beatitude,  and  forbear  touching  on  the  doflrine  of  tranfmigration 
and  the  fimilarity  of  the  Vedanta  to  the  Sicilian,  Italick ,  and  old  Academick 
Schools. 
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Secondly;  in  the  mydical  and  elevated  character  of  Pan,  as  a  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  Universe,  according  to  the  notion  of  Lord  Bacon,  there 
arifes  a  fort  of  fimilitude  between  him  and  Crishna  confidered  as 
Na'ra'yan.  The  Grecian  God  plays  divinely  on  his  reed,  to  exprefs,  we 
are  told,  ethereal  harmony;  he  has  his  attendant  Nymphs  of  the  padures 
and  the  dairy;  his  face  is  as  radiant  as  the  fky,  and  his  head  illumined 
with  the  horns  of  a  crefcent;  whilft  his  lower  extremities  are  deformed  and 
fhaggy,  as  a  fymbol  of  the  vegetables  which  the  earth  produces,  and  of 
the  beads  who  roam  over  the  face  of  it.  Now  we  may  compare  this  por¬ 
trait  partly  with  the  general  character  of  Crishna,  the  Shepherd  God, 
and  partly  with  the  defeription  in  the  Bhdgavat  of  the  Divine  Spirit  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  form  of  this  Universal  World ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dory  from  the  fame  extraordinary  poem.  The  Nymphs  had  com¬ 
plained  to  Yaso'da',  that  the  child  Crishna  had  been  drinking  their  curds 
and  milk  :  on  being  reproved  by  his  foder-mother  for  this  indiferetion,  he 
requeded  her  to  examine  his  mouth;  in  which,  to  her  jud  amazement,  die 
beheld  the  whole  universe  in  all  its  plenitude  of  magnificence. 

We  mud  not  be  furprized  at  finding,  on  a  clofe  examination,  that  the 
charaQers  of  all  the  Pagan  Deities,  male  and  female,  melt  into  each  other, 
and  at  lad  into  one  or  two;  for  it  feems  a  well-founded  opinion,  that  the 
whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddeffes  in  ancient  Rome ,  and  modern  Varanes , 
mean  only  the  powers  of  nature,  and  principally  thofe  of  the  Sun,  expreffed 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  by  a  multitude  of  fanciful  names. 

Thus  have  I  attempted  to  trace,  imperfe&ly  at  prefent,  for  want  of  am¬ 
pler  materials,  but  with  a  confidence  continually  increafing  as  I  advanced, 
a  parallel  between  the  Gods  adored  in  three  very  different  nations, 
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Gi  •eece,  Italy ,  and  India:  but,  which  was  the  original  fyftem,  and  which 
the  copy,  I  will  not  prefume  to  decide ;  nor  are  we  likely,  I  believe,  to 
be  foon  furnifhed  with  fufficient  grounds  for  a  decifion.  The  fundamental 
rule,  that  natural ,  and  most  human ,  operations  proceed  from  the  simple 
to  the  compound ,  will  afford  no  affiftance  on  this  point;  fince  neither  the 
Asiatick  nor  European  fyftem  has  any  fimplicity  in  it;  and  both  are  fo 
complex,  not  to  fay  abfurd,  however  intermixed  with  the  beautiful  and  the 
fublime,  that  the  honour,  fuch  as  it  is,  of  the  invention  cannot  be  allotted  to 
either  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Since  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  the  grand  fource  of  knowledge  for 
the  western,  and  India  for  the  more  eastern ,  parts  of  the  globe,  it  may 
feem  a  material  queftion,  whether  the  Egyptians  communicated  their  my¬ 
thology  and  philofophy  to  the  Hindus,  or  converfely ;  but  what  the 
learned  of  Memphis  wrote  or  faid  concerning  India,  no  mortal  knows ; 
and  what  the  learned  of  Varanes  have  afferted,  if  any  thing,  concerning 
Egypt,  can  give  us  little  fatisfa&ion :  fuch  circumftantial  evidence  on 
this  queftion  as  I  have  been  able  to  colleft,  fhall  neverthelefs  be  dated; 
becaufe,  unfatisfa&ory  as  it  is,  there  may  be  fomething  in  it  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice ;  though  after  all,  whatever  colonies  may  have  come 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Ganges,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  agree  at  laft  with 
Mr.  Bryant,  that  Egyptians ,  Indians ,  Greeks,  and  Italians ,  proceeded  ori¬ 
ginally  from  one  central  place,  and  that  the  fame  people  carried  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  fciences  into  China  and  Japan:  may  we  not  add,  even  to  Mexico 
and  Peru? 

Every  one  knows  that  the  true  name  of  Egypt  is  Misr,  fpelled  with 
a  palatial  fibilant  both  in  Hebrew  and  Arabich.  It  feems  in  Hebrew  to 
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have  been  the  proper  name  of  the  firft  fettler  in  it ;  and,  when  the 
Arabs  ufe  the  word  for  a  great  city ,  they  probably  mean  a  city  like  the 
capital  of  Egypt .  Father  Marco,  a  Roman  miffionary,  who,  though 
not  a  fcholar  of  the  firft  rate,  is  incapable,  I  am  perfuaded,  of  deliberate 
falfehood,  lent  me  the  laft  book  of  a  Rdmayany  which  he  had  tranflated 
through  the  Hindi  into  his  native  language,  and  with  it  a  fhort  vocabulary 
of  mythological  and  hiftorical  names,  which  had  been  explained  to  him 
by  the  Pandits  of  Betzyd ,  where  he  had  long  refided.  One  of  the  articles 
in  his  little  dictionary  was,  ”  Tirut, ,  a  town  and  province,  in  which  the 
tfi  priefts  from  Egypt  fettled;”  and  when  I  afked  him  what  name  Egypt 
bore  among  the  Hindus ,  he  faid  Misr ,  but  obferved,-  that  they  fometimes 
confounded  it  with  Abyssinia.  I  perceived  that  his  memory  of  what  he 
had  written  was  correct ;  for  Misr  was  another  word  in  his  index,  “  from 
tc  which  country  (he  faid)  came  the  Egyptian  priefts,  who  fettled  in  Tirut." 
I  fufpeCled  immediately  that  his  intelligence  flowed  from  the  Muselmans, 
who  call  fugar-candy  Misriy  or  Egyptian ;  but  when  I  examined  him 
clofely,  and  earneftly  defired  him  to  recoJled  from  whom  he  had  received 
his  information,  he  repeatedly  and  pofitively  declared,  that  “  it  had 
u  been  given  him  by  feveral  Hindus ,  and  particularly  by  a  Brahman ,  his 
“  intimate  friend,  who  was  reputed  a  confiderable  Pandit ,  and  had  lived 
“  three  years  near  his  houfe.”  We  then  conceived  that  the  feat  of  his 
Egyptian  colony  muft  have  been  Tirohit ,  commonly  pronounced  Tirut , 
and  anciently  called  Mit'hild ,  the  principal  town  of  Janacadesay  or  north 
Behar ;  but  Mahe'sa  Pandit ,  who  was  born  in  that  very  diftriCl,  and 
who  fubmitted  patiently  to  a  long  examination  concerning  Misr>  overfet 
all  our  conclulions :  he  denied  that  the  Brahmans  of  his  country  were 
generally  furnamed  Misr,  as  we  had  been  informed;  and  faid,  that  the 
addition  pf  Misra  to  the  name  of  VA'cHf.sprTr,  and  other  learned 
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authors,  was  a  title  formerly  conferred  on  the  writers  of  miscellanies,  or 
compilers  of  various  tracls  on  religion  or  fcience,  the  word  being  derived 
from  a  root  fignifying  to  mix.  Being  afked,  where  the  country  of  Misr 
was,  “  There  are  two  (he  anfwered)  of  that  name  :  one  of  them  in  the 
6<  west ,  under  the  dominion  of  Muselmans ;  and  another,  which  all  the 
u  Sastras  and  Puranas  mention,  in  a  mountainous  region  to  the  north 
“  of  Ayodhya.’*  It  is  evident  that  by  the  firft  he  meant  Egypt ;  but  what 
he  meant  by  the  fecond  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain.  A  country  called 
Tiruhut  by  our  geographers,  appears  in  the  maps  between  the  north- 
eaftern  frontier  of  Audh  and  the  mountains  of  Nepal :  but  whether  that  was 
the  Tirut  mentioned  to  father  Marco  by  his  friend  of  Betty  a,  I  cannot 
decide.  This  only  I  know  with  certainty,  that  Misra  is  an  epithet  of  two 
Brahmans  in  the  drama  of  Sacontala',  which  was  written  near  a  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  that  fome  of  the  greateft  lawyers,  and 
two  of  the  fineft  dramatick  poets,  of  India  have  the  fame  title  j  that  we 
hear  it  frequently  in  court  added  to  the  names  of  Hindu  parties ;  and  that 
none  of  the  Pandits,  whom  I  have  fince  confulted,  pretend  to  know  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word,  as  a  proper  name,  or  to  give  any  other  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  than  that  it  is  a  surname  of  Brahmans  in  the  west.  On  the  ac¬ 
count  given  to  Colonel  Kyd  by  the  old  Raja  of  Crishnanagar ,  “  concern¬ 
ing  traditions  “  among  the  Hindus ,  that  fome  Egyptians  had  fettled  in  this 
country,”  I  cannot  rely;  becaufe  I  am  credibly  informed  by  fome  of  the 
Raja's  own  family,  that  he  was  ndt  a  man  of  folid  learning,  though  he  poffefT- 
ed  curious  bookstand  had  been  attentive  to  the  converfation  of  learned  men  : 
befides,  I  know  that  his  fon,  and  moil  of  his  kinfmen,  have  been  dabblers  in 
Persian  literature,  and  believe  them  very  likely,  by  confounding  one  fource 
of  information  with  another,  to  puzzle  themfelves,  and  miflead  thofe,  with 
whom  they  converfe.  The  word  Misr ,  fpelled  alfo  in  Sanscrit  with  a 
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palatial  fibilant,  is  very  remarkable;  and,  as  far  as  etymology  can  help  us, 
we  may  fafely  derive  Nilus  from  the  Sanscrit  word  nila ,  or  blue;  fince 
Dionysius  exprefsly  calls  the  waters  of  that  river  “  an  azure  flream 
and  if  we  can  depend  on  Marco’s  Italian  verfion  of  the  Rdmdyany  the 
name  of  Nila  is  given  to  a  lofty  and  facred  mountain  with  a  fummit  of  pure 
gold,  from  which  flowed  a  river  of  cleary  sweety  and  fresh  water.  M. 
Sonnerat  refers  to  a  differtation  by  Mr.  Schmit,  which  gained  a  prize 
at  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  “  On  an  Egyptian  colony  eftablifhed  in 
<c  India it  would  be  worth  while  to  examine  his  authorities,  and  either  to 
overturn  or  verify  them  by  fuch  higher  authorities  as  are  now  acceffible  in 
thefe  provinces.  I  flrongly  incline  to  think  him  right,  and  to  believe  that 
Egyptian  priefts  have  actually  come  from  the  Nile  to  the  Gangd  and  Ya¬ 
muna ,  which  the  Brahmans  moll  alfuredly  would  never  have  left.  They 
might,  indeed,  have  come  either  to  be  inftru&ed  or  to  inftruft;  but  it 
feems  more  probable  that  they  vifited  the  Sarmcins  of  India y  as  the  fages 
of  Greece  vifited  them,  rather  to  acquire  than  to  impart  knowledge  ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  felf-fufhcient  Brahmans  would  have  received  them 
as  their  preceptors. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  connexion  fubfifted  between 
the  old  idolatrous  nations  of  Egypt ,  Indiay  Greecey  and  Italy y  long  before 
they  migrated  to  their  feveral  fettlements,  and  confequently  before  the 
birth  of  Moses  ;  but  the  proof  of  this  propohtion  will  in  no  degree  affe£t 
the  truth  and  fanflity  of  the  Mosaick  hiftory,  which,  if  confirmation  were 
necefiary,  it  would  rather  tend  to  confirm.  The  Divine  Legatey  educated 
by  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  in  all  refpe&s  highly  accomplifhed,  could 
not  but  know  the  mythological  fyllem  of  Egypt ;  but  he  mult  have  con¬ 
demned  the  fuperflitions  of  that  people,  and  defpifed  the  fpcculative  abfiir- 
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dities  of  their  priefts;  though  fome  of  their  traditions  concerning  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  the  Hood  were  grounded  on  truth.  Who  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  mythology  of  Athens  than  Socrates?  Who  more  accurately 
verfed  in  the  Rabbinical  doctrines  than  Paul?  Who  poffeffed  clearer 
ideas  of  all  ancient  aftronomical  fy Items  than  Newton,  or  of  fcholaftick 
metaphyficks  than  Locke  ?  In  whom  could  the  Romish  church  have  had 
a  more  formidable  opponent  than  in  Chi llingwortii,  whofe  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  tenets  rendered  him  fo  competent  to  difpute  them  ?  In  a  word, 
who  more  exactly  knew  the  abominable  rites  and  fhocking  idolatry  of 
Canaan  than  Moses  himfelf?  Yet  the  learning  of  thofe  great  men  only 
incited  them  to  feek  other  fources  of  truth,  piety,  and  virtue,  than  thofe 
in  which  they  had  long  been  immerfed.  There  is  no  fhadow  then  of  a 
foundation  for  an  opinion,  that  Moses  borrowed  the  firft  nine  or  ten 
chapters  of  Genesis  from  the  literature  of  Egypt :  ftill  lefs  can  the  adaman¬ 
tine  pillars  of  our  Christian  faith  be  moved  by  the  refult  of  any  debates  on 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  Hindus  and  Egyptians ,  or  of  any  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  Indian  theology.  Very  refpe&able  natives  have  aflured 
me,  that  one  or  two  miflionaries  have  been  abfurd  enough,  in  their  zeal 
for  the  converfion  of  the  Gentiles ,  to  urge,  “  that  the  Hindus  were  even 
“  now  almoft  Christians ,  becaufe  their  Brahma',  Vishnu,  and  Maiie- 
“  sa,  were  no  other  than  the  Christian  trinity;”  a  fentence  in  which  we 
can  only  doubt,  whether  folly,  ignorance,  or  impiety  predominates.  The 
three  powers ,  creativet  preservative ,  and  destructive ,  which  the  Hindus  ex- 
prefs  by  the  triliteral  word  O'm ,  were  grofsly  aferibed  by  the  firft  idolaters 
to  the  heati  light t  and  Jlame  of  their  miftaken  divinity,  the  Sun ;  and  their 
wifer  fucceffors  in  the  eaft,  who  perceived  that  the  fun  was  only  a  created 
thing,  applied  thofe  powers  to  its  Creator ;  but  the  Indian  triad,  and  that 
of  Plato,  which  he  calls  the  Supreme  Good,  the  Reafon,  and  the  Soul, 
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are  infinitely  removed  from  the  holinefs  and  fublimity  of  the  doflrine 
which  pious  Christians  have  deduced  from  texts  in  the  Gofpel,  though 
other  Christians ,  as  pious,  openly  profefs  their  dilfent  from  them.  Each  fed 
mult  be  juftified  by  its  own  faith  and  good  intentions.  This  only  I  mean  to 
inculcate,  that  the  tenet  of  our  church  cannot,  without  profanenefs,  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  Hindus,  which  has  only  an  apparent  refemblance  to  it, 
but  a  very  different  meaning.  One  lingular  fad,  hotvever,  mult  not  be  fuffer- 
ed  to  pafs  unnoticed.  That  the  name  of  Crishna,  and  the  general  outline 
of  his  (lory,  were  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  probably  to 
the  time  of  Homer,  w7e  know  very  certainly;  yet  the  celebrated  poem, 
entitled  Bhdgavat,  which  contains  a  prolix  account  of  his  life,  is  filled 
with  narratives  of  a  moll  extraordinary  kind,  but  ftrangely  variegated  and  in¬ 
termixed  with  poetical  decorations.  The  incarnate  deity  of  the  Sanscrit  ro¬ 
mance  was  cradled,  as  it  informs  us,  among  herdsmen  ;  but  it  adds,  that  he 
was  educated  among  them,  and  palled  his  youth  in  playing  with  a  party 
of  milkmaids ;  a  tyrant,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  ordered  all  new-born 
males  to  be  (lain,  yet  this  wonderful  babe  was  preferved  by  biting  the 
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bread,  inftead  of  fucking  the  poifoned  nipple,  of  a  nurfe  commiffioned  to 
kill  him.  He  performed  amazing,  but  ridiculous,  miracles  in  his  infancy, 
and,  at  the  age  .of  feven  years,  held  up  a  mountain  on  the  tip  of  his  little 
finger.  He  faved  multitudes,  partly  by  his  arms,  and  partly  by  his  miraculous 
powers.  He  raifed  the  dead,  by  defcending  for  that  purpofe  to  the  lowelt 
regions.  He  was  the  meekeft  and  bell-tempered  of  beings,  wafhed  the  feet 
of  the  Brahmans,  and  preached  very  nobly,  indeed,  and  fublimely,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  their  favour.  He  was  pure  and  chafte  in  reality,  but  exhibited  an 
appearance  of  exceflive  libertinifm,  and  had  wives  or  miflreffes  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  be  counted;  laftly,  he  was  benevolent  and  tender,  yet  fomented  and 
conduced  a  terrible  wrar.  This  motley  ftory  mull  induce  an  opinion,  that 
Vo l.  I.  N  n  the 
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the  fpurious  Gofpels,  which  abounded  in  the  firft  age  of  Christianity ,  had 
been  brought  to  India ,  and  the  wildeft  parts  of  them  repeated  to  the 
Hindus ,  who  ingrafted  them  on  the  old  fable  of  Ce'sava,  the  Apollo  of 

Greece. 

As  to  the  general  extenfion  of  our  pure  faith  in  Hindustan ,  there  are  at 
prefent  many  fad  obftacles  to  it.  The  Muselmans  are  already  a  fort  of  he¬ 
terodox  Christians.  They  are  Christians,  if  Locke  reafons  jultly,  becaufe 
they  firmly  believe  the  immaculate  conception,  divine  character,  and  mi¬ 
racles  of  the  Messiah;  but  they  are  heterodox,  in  denying  vehemently 
his  character  of  Son,  and  his  equality,  as  God,  with  the  Father,  of  whofe 
unity  and  attributes  they  entertain  and  exprefs  the  molt  awful  ideas; 
while  they  confider  our  doCtrine  as  perfeCt  blafphemy,  and  infill,  that 
our  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  corrupted  both  by  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  will  be  inexpreffibly  difficult  to  undeceive  them,  and  fcarce  pof- 
fible  to  diminifh  their  veneration  for  Mohammed  and  Ali,  who  were 
both  very  extraordinary  men,  and  the  fecond  a  man  of  unexceptionable 
morals:  the  Koran  Ihines,  indeed,  with  a  borrowed  light,  fince  molt  of  its 
beauties  are  taken  from  our  Scriptures  ;  but  it  has  great  beauties,  and  the 
Muselmans  will  not  be  convinced  that  they  were  borrowed.  The  Hindus , 
on  the  other  hand,  would  readily  admit  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel ;  but  they 
contend,  that  it  is  perfectly  confident  with  their  Sastras.  The  deity,  they  fay, 
has  appeared  innumerable  limes,  in  many  parts  of  this  world  and  of  all 
worlds,  for  the  falvation  of  his  creatures ;  and  though  we  adore  him  in  one 
appearance,  and  they  in  others,  yet  we  adore,  they  fay,  the  fame  God,  to 
whom  our  feveral  worfhips,  though  different  in  form,  are  equally  accept¬ 
able,  if  they  be  fincere  in  fubltance.  We  may  alfure  ourfelves,  that  nei¬ 
ther  Muselmans  nor  Hindus  will  ever  be  converted  by  any  million  from 

the 
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the  church  of  or  from  any  other  church;  and  the  only  human  mode, 

perhaps,  of  caufing  fo  great  a  revolution,  will  be  to  tranflate  into  Sanscrit 
and  Persian  fuch  chapters  of  the  Prophets,  particularly  of  Isaiah,  as  are  in- 
difputably  evangelical,  together  with  one  of  the  gofpels,  and  a  plain  prefatory 
difcourfe,  containing  full  evidence  of  the  very  diftant  ages,  in  which  the  pre- 
di6lions  themfelves,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  Divine  Perfon  predicted,  were  fe- 
verally  made  publick  ;  and  then  quietly  to  difperfe  the  work  among  the  well- 
educated  natives;  with  whom,  if,  in  due  time,  it  failed  of  producing  very 
falutary  fruit  by  its  natural  influence,  we  could  only  lament  more  than  ever 
the  firength  of  prejudice  and  the  weaknefs  of  unaflifted  reafon. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  of  a  CAVE  near  GY  A'. 

i * 1  1  *  *  -  .  ■*  ■  *  1  *  1  •  *  .  . 1 

< 

By  JOHN  HERBERT  HARRINGTON,  Esq. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  Antiquities  of  Hindostan  forming  one  of  the 
feveral  objects  propofed  by  the  inftitution  of  our  Society,  with  the 
hope  of  communicating  fomething  acceptable  on  this  head,  I  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  late  excurfion  up  the  country  to  fee  the  Cave  which  Mr. 
Hodgekis  a  few  years  fince  attempted  to  vifit,  at  the  delire,  I  believe,  of  the 
late  Governor  General,  but  was  affaffinated  in  his  way  to  it  by  the  followers 
of  one  of  the  rebellious  allies  of  Chyt  Sing.  On  my  defcribing  it  to  the 
Prefident,  whom  I  had  the  pleafure  to  accompany,  I  was  encouraged  by  him. 
to  think  that  a  particular  account  of  it  would  be  curious  and  ufeful ;  and  irt 
confequence  made  a  fecond  vifit  to  it  from  Gyd ,  when  I  took  the  following 
meafurements,  and,  by  the  means  of  my  Moonshee ,  a  copy  of  the  infcription 
on  it,  which  I  had  defpaired  of  prefenting  to  you,  but  in  its  original  language, 
(a  Pundit  at  Bendris  having  attempted  in  vain  to  get  it  read  during  thefe  laft 
three  months,)  till  the  kind  affiftance  of  Mr.  Wilkins  enabled  me  to  add 
the  accompanying  tranflation  and  remarks  to  what  would  otherwile  have 
given  little  fatisfa&ion. 

The  hill,  or  rather  rock,  from  which  the  cavern  is  dug,  lies  about  four¬ 
teen  miles  north  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gya9  and  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
*  f  •  fouth- 
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fouth-eaftern  hills  of  the  chafti  of  mountains  called  by  Ren n el  Caramshah , 
both  being  a  Abort  diftance  to  the  weft  of  Phiilgo. 

It  is  now  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ndgurjenee  ;  but  this  may  perhaps 
be  a  modern  appellation  ;  no  mention  of  it  being  made  in  the  infcription. 
Its  texture  is  a  kind  of  granite,  called  by  the  Mohummedan  natives  Sung 
Khar  eh ,  which  compofes  the  whole  rock,  of  a  moderate  height,  very  craggy 
and  uneven,  and  fteep  in  its  afcent. 

The  cave  is  fituated  on  the  fouthern  declivity,  about  two  thirds  from 
the  fummit :  a  tree  immediately  before  it  prevents  its  being  feen  from  the 
bottom.  It  has  only  one  narrow  entrance,  from  the  fouth,  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  fix  feet  high,  and  of  thicknefs  exaflly  equal.  This  leads 
to  a  room  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  which  I  meafured  twice,  and 
found  to  be  forty-four  feet  in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  eighteen  feet  and 
a  half  in  breadth,  and  ten  feet  and  a  quarter  in  height  at  the  centre. 
This  immenfe  cavity  is  dug  entirely  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  polifhed,  but  without  any  ornament.  The  fame  ftone  extends 
much  farther  than  the  excavated  part,  on  each  fide  of  it,  and  is  altogether, 
I  imagine,  full  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  inhabitants  near  know  no¬ 
thing  of  its  hiftory  or  age;  but  I  learnt  from  the  chief  of  a  neighbouring 
village,  that  a  tradition  is  extant  of  a  Mohummedan,  named  Miniia'j- 
-u-deen,  having  performed  his  cheelah ,  or  forty  days  in  devotion,  in  this 
cavern;  and  that  he  was  cotemporary  with  Mukhdoom  Siierf-u-deen, 
a  venerated  welee,  who  died  in  Behdr  in  the  590th  year  of  the  Hijree ; 
and  he  even  went  fo  far  as  to  aver  that  he  himfelf  was  defeended  from 

M  iniia'j -u-deen,  and  had  records  at  Patna  of  his  family’s  genealogy 
% 

to  the  prefent  time.  What  credit  is  due  to  this  I  will  not  pretend 


to 
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to  fav,  but  the  room  is  certainly  now  frequented  by  Mohummedans, 
and  has  been  for  fome  time,  as  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old  mofque 
clofe  before  it;  and  within  a  raifed  terrace,  fuch  as  the  Mohummedan, 
devotees  are  ufed  to  conftruft;  for  their  religious  retirement.  There  are 
two  inferiptions,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  interior  part  of  the  entrance; 
irnpreffions  of  both  which  my  Moonshee  took  off  in  the  courfe  of  three  days, 
with  much  trouble,  and  fufficient  accuracy,  to  enable  Mr.  Wilkins  to  un¬ 
derhand  and  explain  the  whole  of  one;  though  many  Pundits ,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  who  had  feen  the  original  engraving,  had  attempted  in  vain  to 
decypher  it.  The  other,  which  confifts  of  one  line  only,  is  unfortunately  of 
a  different  character,  and  remains  hill  unintelligible. 

The  following  letter  and  remarks,  which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  favoured  me 
with,  make  it  unneceffary  for  me  to  fay  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  the 
infeription.  I  can  only  regret  with  him  that  the  date  is  yet  undif- 
covered;  as  what  is  now  but  a  gratification  of  curiofity,  might  then  have 
been  a  valuable  clue  to  the  illuftration  of  obfeure  events  in  ancient  hiftory. 
There  are,  however,  feveral  other  caves  in  the  adjoining  hills,  which  I  like- 
wife  vifited,  but  had  not  time  to  take  the  inferiptions;  and  from  thefe,  I 
hope,  a  date  will  be  difeovered. 

Were  any  other  teftimony,  befides  the  infeription,  wanted,  to  {hew  that 
thefe  caves  were  religious  temples,  the  remains  of  three  defaced  images 
near  another,  which  I  vifited,  called  Curram  Chossar}  would  be  fufficient 
proof  of  it.  A  third,  the  name  of  which  I  could  not  learn,  has  its  entrance 
very  curioufly  wrought  with  elephants  and  other  ornaments,  of  which  I  hope 
in  a  fhort  time  to  prefent  a  drawing  to  the  Society. 
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A  LETTER  from  CHARLES  WILKINS,  Esq. 

TO  THE  SECRETARY. 

DEAR  SIR, 

TTAVING  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  make  out  the  whole  of  the  very 
curious  Infcription  you  were  fo  obliging  as  to  lend  me,  I  herewith 
return  it,  accompanied  by  an  exafl  Copy,  in  a  reduced  fize,  interlined 
with  each  correfponding  letter  in  the  modern  Deivnagar  chara&er;  and 
alfo  a  Copy  of  my  Tranflation,  which  is  as  literal  as  the  idioms  would 
admit  it  to  be. 

t  -  '  —  *  .  •  •  *  *  . 

The  chara&er  is  undoubtedly  the  moll  ancient  of  any  that  have  hither¬ 
to  come  under  my  infpeftion.  It  is  not  only  dilTimilar  to  that  which  is 
now  in  life,  but  even  very  materially  different  from  that  we  find  in  infcrip- 
tions  of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  But  though  the  writing  be  not  mo¬ 
dern,  the  language  is  pure  Samshrcet ,  written  in  a  long  verfe,  called  Sar- 
dool a- veehre eree ta>  and  confifls  of  four  paufes,  of  nineteen  fyllables  each,  in 
this  form: 

— *  U  1  •••u  y  v-^U**^* 

•  •  •  U  m  xj  -  w  w  l  -  •  •  w  g  .  w  •  w  V 


The  metre  was  no  fmall  help  in  decyphering  the  vowels. 

The  full  lines  of  the  fir  ft  verfe  allude  to  the  flory  of  Bhawanee*s  killing 
the  evil  fpirit  Maheeshasoory  who,  in  the  difguife  of  a  buffalo,  as  the  name 
imports,  had  fought  with  Eendra ,  and  his  celeflial  bands,  for  a  hundred 

years, 
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years,  defeated  him,  and  ufurped  his  throne.  The  ftory  is  to  be  found 
at  large  in  a  little  book  called  Chandee.  The  vanquilhed  fpirits,  being 
banifhed  the  heavens,  and  doomed  to  wander  the  earth,  after  a  while 
affcmble,  with  their  chief  Eendra  at  their  head,  and  refolve  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  Veeshnob  and  Seev,  Conduced  by  Brahma ,  they 
repair  into  the  prefence  of  thofe  Deities,  who  heard  their  complaints  with 
companion ;  and  their  anger  was  fo  violent  againft  Maheeskasoor ,  that  a 
kind  of  flame  iffued  from  their  mouths,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the  reft 
of  the  principal  Gods,  of  which  was  formed  a  Goddefs  of  inexpreffible 
beauty  with  ten  arms,  and  each  hand  holding  a  different  weapon.  This 
was  a  transfiguration  of  Bhawdnee ,  the  con  fort  of  Seev ,  under  which  fhe  is 
generally  called  Doorga.  She  is  fent  againft  the  ufurper.  She  mounts 
her  lion,  the  gift  of  the  mountain  Heemalay ,  (fnowy,)  and  attacks  the 
monfter,  who  fhifts  his  form  repeatedly;  till  at  length  the  Goddefs 
planteth  her  foot  upon  his  head ,  and  cuts  it  off  with  a  fingle  ftroke  of  her 
fword.  Immediately  the  upper  part  of  a  human  body  iffues  through 
the  neck  of  the  headlefs  buffalo,  and  aims  a  ftroke,  which  being  warded  off 
by  the  lion  with  his  right  paw,  Doorga  puts  an  end  to  the  combat,  by 
piercing  him  through  the  heart  with  a  fpear.  I  have  in  my  poffeftion  a  ftatue 
of  the  Goddefs  with  one  foot  on  her  lion,  and  the  other  on  the  monfter,  in 
the  attitude  here  laftly  defcribed. 

The  want  of  a  date  difappointed  my  expe&ations.  I  had  fome  hopes  that 
it  was  contained  in  the  fingle  line,  which  you  informed  me  was  taken  from 
another  part  of  the  cave ;  but,  although  I  have  not  yet  fucceeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  whole,  I  have  difcovered  enough  to  convince  me  that  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  an  invocation.  If  you  fhould  be  fo  fortunate  as  to  ob¬ 
tain 
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tain  corre£t  copies  of  the  reft  of  the  infcriptions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
caves  of  thofe  mountains,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  we  fhall  meet  with 
fome  circumftance  or  other  that  will  guide  us  to  a  difcovery  of  their 
antiquity. 


I  have  the  pleafure  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  very  fincere  Friend, 

And  obedient  humble  Servant, 

CHARLES  WILKINS. 

Calcutta ,  1  jth  March  1785. 


O  o 
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TTTHEN  the  foot  of  the  Goddefs  (a)  was,  with  its  tinkling  ornaments, 
*  ’  planted  upon  the  head  of  Maheeshdsoory  (bj  all  the  bloom  of  the 
new-blown  flower  of  the  fountain  (c)  was  difperfed  with  difgrace  by  its 
fuperior  beauty.  May  that  foot,  radiant  with  a  fringe  of  refulgent  beams 
ifluing  from  its  pure  bright  nails,  endue  you  with  a  fteady  and  an  unex¬ 
ampled  devotion,  offered  up  with  fruits,  and  fliew  you  the  way  to  dignity 
and  wealth ! 

The  illuftrious  Yagnft  Vdrma  was  a  prince  whofe  greatnefs  confifted  in 
free-will  offerings.  His  reputation  was  as  unfullied  as  the  moon.  He 
was  renowned  amongft  the  martial  tribes;  and  although  he  was,  by  de- 
fcent,  by  wifdom,  courage,  charity,  and  other  qualities,  the  fore-leader  of 
the  royal  line ;  yet,  from  the  natural  humility  of  his  temper,  he  difturbed 
not  the  powerful  ocean. 

His  aufpicious  fon,  Sardoold  Vdrmd)  a  prince  whofe  magnificence  flowed, 
as  it  were,  from  the  tree  of  imagination,  (d,J  difplayed  the  enfign  of  royalty 
in  facrifices,  and  the  world  was  fubdued  by  his  infinite  renown.  He  grati¬ 
fied  the  hopes  of  relations,  friends,  and  dependants;  and  honour  was 
achieved  from  the  deed  of  death  (e)  near  the  uprifing  ocean. 

{a)  Bhd^wanee ,  the  wife  of  Seen;, 

{b)  The  name  of  an  evil  fpirit. 

(c)  Epithet  of  the  lotus. 

{d)  In  the  original  Kalfd-tdrao,  a  fabulous  tree  which  yielded  every  thing  that  was  demanded. 
(?)  He  was  probably  carried  to  Gangd-Sagar  to  die. 
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By  his  pious  fon,  called  Ananta  Varma  becaufe  of  his  infinite  renown, 
the  holy  abode  of  us  contemplative  men,  who  are  always  (tudious  for  his 
good,  and  employed  in  his  fervice,  hath  been  increafed,  and  rendered  fa¬ 
mous,  as  long  as  the  earth,  the  fun,  and  moon,  and  (tarry  heaven,  {ball  en¬ 
dure;  and  Katyayanee  (f)  having  taken  fan&uarv,  and  being  placed,  in  this 
cavern  of  the  wonderful  Veeridya(g)  mountains. 

The  holy  prince  gave  unto  Bliaivdnec ,  in  perpetuity,  the  village 

- - - -  (h)  and  its  hilly  lands,  by  whofe  lofty  mountain-tops  the 

funny  beams  are  call  in  fhade.  Its  filth  and  impurities  are  wafhed  away  by 
the  precious  (lores  of  the  Mahanada ,  (ij  and  it  is  refrefhed  by  the  breezes 
from  the  waving  Preeyangoos  (k)  and  Bdkoolds  (l)  of  its  groves, 

(y)  One  of  the  names  of  Doorga  or  Barvanee, 

(g)  The  name  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  at  Chmar. 

( b )  The  name,  which  confided  of  two  long  fyllables,  is  wanting  in  the  original, 

( i )  Probably  the  river  called  Mahonah  in  Re  n  n  e  l’s  Map  of  South  Bahau 
(£)  Probably  the  Champa . 

{/)  Mouljeree. 
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TRANSLATION  of  a  SANSCRIT  INSCRIPTION, 

COPIED  FROM  A  STONE  AT  BOOD-DHA-GAYA , 

By  Mu.  WILMOT.  1785. 

TRANSLATED  BY  CHARLES  WILKINS,  Es<>. 

TN  the  midft  of  a  wild  and  dreadful  foreft,  flourifliing  with  trees  of 
fweet-fcented  flowers,  and  abounding  in  fruits  and  roots,  infefted 
with  lions  and  tigers,  deftitute  of  human  fociety,  and  frequented  by  the 
Moonees ,  refided  Bood-dha ,  the  Author  of  Happinefs,  and  a  portion  of 
Narayan.  This  Deity  Haree ,  who  is  the  Lord  Hareesci ,  the  poffeffor  of  all, 
appeared  in  this  ocean  of  natural  beings  at  the  clofe  of  the  Devdpara,  and 
beginning  of  the  Kdlee  Yoog :  He  who  is  omniprefent,  and  everlaftingly  to 
be  contemplated,  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Eternal  One,  the  Divinity  worthy 
to  be  adored  by  the  mod  praife-worthy  of  mankind,  appeared  here  with  a 
portion  of  his  divine  nature. 

o 

Once  upon  a  time  the  illuftrious  A  mar  a ,  renowned  amongft  men,  com¬ 
ing  here,  difcovered  the  place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  Bood-dha ,  in  the 

cj- 

ereat  foreft.  The  wife  Amara  endeavoured  to  render  the  God  Bood-dha 

O 

propitious  by  fuperior  fervice;  and  he  remained  in  the  foreft  for  the 
{pace  of  twelve  years,  feeding  upon  roots  and  fruits,  and  fteeping  upon  the 
bare  earth ;  and  he  performed  the  vow  of  a  Moonee ,  and  was  without  tranf- 
greffion.  He  performed  a6ls  of  fevere  mortification,  for  he  was  a  man  of 
infinite  refolution,  with  a  compaftionate  heart.  One  night  he  had  a  vifion, 

u 

and  heard  a  voice,  faying,  “  Name  whatever  boon  thou  wanteft.”  Amara 

Devci , 

i 
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Deva ,  having  heard  this,  was  aftoni fired,  and  with  due  reverence  replied, 
u  Firft,  give  me  a  vifitation,  and  then  grant  me  fuch  a  boon.’’  He  had 
another  dream  in  the  night,  and  the  voice  faid,  “  How  can  there  be  an 
“  apparition  in  the  Kalee  Yoog ?  The  fame  reward  may  be  obtained  from 
“  the  fight  of  an  image,  or  from  the  worfhip  of  an  image,  as  may  be  de- 
e<  rived  from  the  immediate  vifitation  of  a  deity.”  Having  heard  this,  he 
caufed  an  image  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  Bdod-dhd  to  be  made,  and  he  wor- 
fhipped  it,  according  to  the  law,  with  perfumes,  incenfes,  and  the  like ; 
and  he  thus  glorified  the  name  of  that  Supreme  Being,  the  incarnation  of 
a  portion  of  Veeshnoo :  i(  Reverence  be  unto  thee  in  the  form  of  Bhood-dhd  ! 
“  Reverence  be  unto  the  Lord  of  the  Earth  !  Reverence  be  unto  thee,  an 

“  incarnation  of  the  Deity  and  the  Eternal  One!  Reverence  be  unto  thee, 

<c  O  God,  in  the  form  of  the  God  of  Mercy ;  the  difpeller  of  pain  and 
“  trouble,  the  Lord  of  all  things,  the  Deity  who  overcometh  the  fins  of 
a  the  Kalee  Yoog ,  the  Guardian  of  the  Univerfe,  the  Emblem  of  mercy  to- 
(t  wards  thofe  who  ferve  thee — om !  the  poffeffor  of  all  things  in  vital 
**  form !  Thou  art  Brahma ,  Veeshnoo ,  and  Medusa !  Thou  art  Lord 

<c  of  the  Univerfe  !  Thou  art,  under  the  proper  form  of  all  things  move- 

(<  able  and  immoveable,  the  polTeffor  of  the  whole  !  and  thus  I  adore  thee. 
“  Reverence  be  urfto  the  bellower  of  falvation,  and,  Resheehcsd ,  the 
<c  ruler  of  the  faculties!  Reverence  be  unto  thee  ( Kesavd )  the  Deftroyer 
“  of  the  Evil  Spirit  Kesee !  O,  Damordcird ,  {hew  me  favour!  Thou  art  he 
“  who  refteth  upon  the  face  of  the  milky  ocean,  and  who  lyeth  updn  the 
u  ferpent  Sesd  !  Thou  art  Treeviehrdmd ,  (who  at  three  ft  rides  encompafied 
“  the  Earth !)  I  adore  thee,  who  art  celebrated  by  a  thoufand  names,  and 
c<  under  various  forms  in  the  fhape  of  Bodd-dhd ,  the  God  of  Mercy! 
“  Be  propitious,  O  Mofl  High  God!” 
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Having  thus  worfhipped  the  guardian  of  mankind,  he  became  like 
one  of  the  juft.  He  joyfully  caufed  a  holy  temple  to  be  built,  of  a  won¬ 
derful  conftru&ion,  and  therein  were  fet  up  the  divine  foot  of  Veeshnoo , 
for  ever  purifier  of  the  fins  of  mankind,  the  images  of  the  Pdndoos ,  and 
of  the  defcents  of  Veeshnoo ,  and  in  like  manner  of  Brahma ,  and  the  reft  of 
the  divinities. 

This  place  is  renowned ;  and  it  is  celebrated  by  the  name  of  Bood-dha 
Gaya.  The  forefathers  of  him  who  fliall  perform  the  ceremony  of  the 
Sradha  at  this  place  fliall  obtain  falvation.  The  great  virtue  of  the  Sradha 
performed  here,  is  to  be  found  in  the  book  called  Vdyoo-poorana  ;  an  epi¬ 
tome  of  which  hath  by  me  been  engraved  upon  (tone. 

Veekramadeetya  was  certainly  a  king  renowned  in  the  world.  So  in  his 
court  there  were  nine  learned  men,  celebrated  under  the  epithet  of  the 
Nava-ratnaneey  or  nine  jewels ;  one  of  whom  was  Amara  Diva ,  who  was  the 
king’s  chief  counfellor,  a  man  of  great  genius  and  profound  learning,  and  the 
greateft  favourite  of  his  prince.  He  it  certainly  was  who  built  the  holy 
temple  which  deftroyeth  fin,  in  a  place  in  Jamhoodweepy  where,  the  mind 
being  fteady,  it  obtains  its  wifties,  and  in  a  place  where  it  may  obtain  falva¬ 
tion,  reputation,  and  enjoyment,  even  in  the  country  of  Bharata ,  and  the 
province  of  Keckata ,  where  the  place  of  Bood-dhdy  purifyer  of  the  finful,  is 
renowned.  A  crime  of  an  hundred  fold  fhall  undoubtedly  be  expiated 
from  a  fight  thereof,  of  a  thoufand  fold  from  a  touch  thereof,  and  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  fold  from  worfhipping  thereof.  But  where  is  the  ufe  of  faying 
fo  much  of  the  great  virtues  of  this  place  ?  Even  the  hofts  of  heaven  worfliip 
with  joyful  fervice  both  day  and  night. 


That 
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That  it  may  be  known  to  learned  men,  that  he  verily  erecled  the  houfe  of 
Bood-dha,  I  have  recorded,  upon  a  (lone,  the  authority  of  the  place,  as  a  felf- 
evident  teftimony,  on  Friday,  the  fourth  day  of  the  new  moon,  in  the  month 
of  Madlioo ,  when  in  the  feventh  or  manfion  of  Ganisa ,  and  in  the  year  of 
the  Era  of  Feekramadeetya  1005. 


To 
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XII. 

To  I 

SECRETARY  to  the  ASIATICK  SOCIETY. 

SIR, 

TT)  EFORE  I  left  Calcutta ,  a  gentleman,  with  whom  I  chanced  to  be  dif- 
courfing  of  that  fe&  of  people  who  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  wor- 
fhippers  of  Brahm ,  and  the  followers  of  Mahommed,  by  the  appellation 
Seek,  informed  me  that  there  was  a  confiderable  number  of  them  fettled  in 
the  city  of  Patna ,  where  they  had  a  college  for  teaching  the  tenets  of  their 
philofophy.  As  Patna  was  in  my  way  to  Banaris ,  I  no  fooner  arrived  there, 
than  I  inquired  after  the  college,  and  I  was  prefently  conduced  to  it;  and  I 
now  requelt  you  will  pleafe  to  lay  before  the  fociety  the  few  obfervations 
and  inquiries  which  a  fingle  vifit  of  about  two  hours  would  admit  of  my 
making.  If,  fuch  as  they  are,  they  fhould  hereafter  be  found  ufeful,  either 
as  a  clew  to  guide  another  in  his  refearches  in  the  fame  path,  or  to  add  to 
fome  future  account  to  render  it  more  complete,  my  end  in  troubling  you  to 
lay  it  before  the  fociety  is  fully  anfwered. 

I  have  the  honour  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

SIR, 

Your  molt  obedient  humble  fervant, 

CHARLES  WILKINS. 

Banaris ,  ill  March ,  1781. 
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OBSERVATIONS  on  the  SEEKS  and  their  COLLEGE. 

T  FOUND  the  College  of  the  Seeks  fituated  in  one  of  the  narrow  ftreets 
of  Patna ,  at  no  very  confiderable  diftance  from  the  Cuftom-houfe. 
I  was  permitted  to  enter  the  outward  gate;  but  as  foon  as  I  came  to  the 
fteps  which  led  up  into  the  Chapel,  or  public  hall,  I  was  civilly  accofted 
by  two  of  the  Society.  I  afked  them  if  I  might  afeend  into  the  hall. 
They  faid  it  was  a  place  of  worlhip,  open  to  me  and  to  all  men;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  intimated,  that  I  mull  take  off  my  Ihoes.  As  I  confider  this 
ceremony  in  the  fame  light  as  uncovering  my  head  upon  entering  any  of 
our  temples  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  I  did  not  hefuate  to  comply;  and  I 
was  then  politely  conduced  into  the  hall,  and  feated  upon  a  carpet  in 
the  midft  of  the  affembly,  which  was  fo  numerous  as  almoft  to  fill  the 
room.  The  whole  building  forms  a  fquare  of  about  forty  feet,  raifed 
from  the  ground  about  fix  or  eight  fteps.  The  hall  is  in  the  center,  divided 
from  four  other  apartments  by  wooden  arches,  upon  pillars  of  the  fame 
materials,  all  neatly  carved.  This  room  is  rather  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  a  neat  carpet,  and  furnilhed  with  fix  or  feven 
low  delks,  on  which  flood  as  many  of  the  books  of  their  law;  and  the 
walls,  above  the  arches  were  hung  with  European  looking-glaffes  in  gold 
frames,  and  piflures  of  Mussulman  Princes  and  Hindoo  Deities.  A  little 
room,  which,  as  you  enter,  is  fituated  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  hall,  is 
the  chancel,  and  is  furnilhed  with  an  altar  covered  with  a  cloth  of  gold, 
upon  which  was  laid  a  round  black  fhield  over  a  long  broad  fword,  and 
on  cither  fide  a  chowrij  of  peacock’s  feathers,  mounted  in  a  filver  handle. 
The  altar  was  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground,  in  a  declining  pofition. 
Before  it  Hood  a  low  kind  of  throne  plated  with  filver;  but  rather  too 
fmall  to  be  ufeful:  about  it  were  feveral  filver  flower-pots  and  rofe-water 
Vol,  I.  P  p  bottles; 
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bottles ;  and  on  the  left  band  flood  three  fmall  urns ,  which  appeared  to  be 
copper,  furnifhed  with  notches  to  receive  the  donations  of  the  charitable. 
There  flood  alfo  near  the  altar,  on  a  low  defk,  a  great  book,  of  a  folio  fize, 
from  which  fome  portions  are  daily  read  in  their  divine  fervice.  It  was 
covered  over  with  a  blue  mantle,  on  which  were  printed,  in  filver  letters, 
fome  fcleft  paffages  of  their  law. 

After  I  had  had  a  long  converfation  with  two  of  the  congregation,  who 
had  politely  feated  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  me  on  the  carpet,  and 
whom  I  found  very  intelligent,  notice  was  given  that  it  was  noon,  and  the 
hour  of  divine  fervice.  The  congregation  arranged  themfelves  upon  the 
carpet,  on  each  fide  of  the  hall,  fo  as  to  leave  a  fpace  before  the  altar  from 
end  to  end.  The  great  book,  defk,  and  all,  was  brought,  with  fome  little 
ceremony  from  the  altar,  and  placed  at  the  oppofite  extremity  of  the  hall. 
An  old  man,  with  a  reverend  filver  beard,  kneeled  down  before  the  defk 
with  his  face  towards  the  altar ;  and  on  one  fide  of  him  fat  a  man  with  a 
fmall  drum,  and  two  or  three  with  cymbals.  The  book  was  now  opened, 
and  the  old  man  began  to  chant  to  the  time  of  the  drum  and  the  cymbals  ; 
and,  at  the  conclufion  of  every  verfe,  moft  of  the  congregation  joined 
chorus  in  a  refponfe,  with  countenances  exhibiting  great  marks  of  joy. 
Their  tones  were  by  no  means  harfh ;  the  time  was  quick ;  and  I  learnt 
that  the  fubjeft  was  a  Hymn  in  praife  of  the  unity,  the  omniprefence,  and 
the  omnipotence,  of  the  Deity.  I  was  Angularly  delighted  with  the  gef- 
tures  of  the  old  man :  I  never  faw  a  countenance  fo  exprefiive  of  infelt  joy, 
whilfl  he  turned  about  from  one  to  another,  as  it  were,  befpeaking  their 
affents  to  thofe  truths  which  his  very  foul  feemed  to  be  engaged  in 
chanting  forth.  The  Hymn  being  concluded,  which  confifled  of  about 
twenty  verfes,  the  whole  congregation  got  up,  and  prefented  their  faces 

with 
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with  joined  hands  towards  the  altar,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  A  young 
man  now  flood  forth  ;  and,  with  a  loud  voice  and  diftinft  accent,  folemnly 
pronounced  a  long  prayer,  or  kind  of  liturgy,  at  certain  periods  of  which 
all  the  people  joined  in  a  general  refponfe,  faying  Wa  Gooroo  !  They  pray¬ 
ed  againft  temptation;  for  grace  to  do  good  ;  for  the  general  good  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  and  a  particular  bldling  to  the  Seeks ;  and  for  the  fafety  of  thofe 
who  at  that  time  were  on  their  travels.  This  prayer  was  followed  by  a 
fhort  bleffmg  from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  the  affembly  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  friendly  feaft.  The  book  was  then  clofed,  and  reftored  to  its 
place  at  the  altar ;  and  the  people  being  feated  as  before,  two  men  entered 
bearing  a  large  iron  caldron,  called  a  curray ,  juft  taken  from  the  fire, 
and  placed  it  in  the  center  of  the  hall  upon  a  low  ftool.  Thefe  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  with  five  or  fix  diflies,  fome  of  which  were  of  filver,  and 
a  large  pile  of  leaves,  fewed  together  with  fibres,  in  the  form  of  plates. 
One  of  thefe  plates  was  given  to  each  of  the  company  without  diftinc- 
tion  ;  and  the  difiies  being  filled  from  the  caldron,  their  contents  were 
ferved  out  till  every  one  had  got  his  (hare.  Myfelf  was  not  forgotten  ;  and, 
as  I  was  refolved  not  to  give  them  the  fmalleft  occafion  for  offence,  I  ate 
up  my  portion.  It  was  a  kind  of  fweetmeat,  of  the  confiftence  of  foft 
brown  fugar,  compofed  of  flower  and  fugar  mixed  up  with  clarified  butter, 
which  is  called  ghee.  Had  not  the  ghee  been  rancid,  I  fliould  have  relifhed 
it  better.  We  were  next  ferved  with  a  few  fugar  plums :  and  here  ended 
the  feaft  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day.  They  told  me  the  religious  part 
of  the  ceremony  was  daily  repeated  five  times.  I  now  took  my  leave,  in¬ 
viting  fome  of  the  principal  men  amongft  them,  who  were  about  to  return  to 
their  own  country  through  Banciris ,  to  pay  me  a  vifit. 


\ 
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In  the  courfe  of  the  converfation  I  was  engaged  in  with  the  two  Seeks 
before  the  fervice,  I  was  able  to  gather  the  following  circumftances.  That 
the  founder  of  their  faith  was  called  Naneek  Sah ,  who  flourifhed  about  four 
hundred  years  ago  at  Punjab ,  and,  who,  before  his  apoftafy,  was  a  Hindoo  of 
the  Kshttry ,  or  military  tribe;  and  that  his  body  difappeared  as  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Mussulmans  were  difputing  for  it ;  for  upon  their  removing  the 
cloth  which  covered  it,  it  was  gone ;  that  he  left  behind  him  a  book,  com- 
pofed  by  himfelf,  in  verfe,  and  the  language  of  Punjab  (but  a  charader 
partly  of  his  own  invention ;)  which  teaches  the  dodrines  of  the  faith  he  had 
eftablifhed:  that  they  call  this  charader,  in  honour  of  their  founder,  Gooroo- 
Mookee  :  “from  the  mouth  of  the  preceptor That  this  book,  of  which  that 
{landing  near  the  altar,  and  feveral  others  in  the  hall,  were  copies,  teaches 
that  there  is  but  one  God,  omnipotent  and  omniprefent ;  filling  all  fpace,  and 
pervading  all  matter  ;  and  that  he  is  to  be  worlhipped  and  invoked.  That 
there  will  be  a  day  of  retribution,  when  virtue  will  be  rewarded  and  vice 
punifhed  ;  (I  forgot  to  afk  in  what  manner.)  That  it  not  only  commands 
univerfal  toleration,  but  forbids  difputes  with  thofe  of  another  perfuafion. 
That  it  forbids  murder,  theft,  and  fuch  other  deeds  as  are,  by  the  majority  of 
mankind,  efteemed  crimes  againft  fociety  ;  and  inculcates  the  pradice  of  all 
the  virtues,  but  particularly  an  univerfal  philanthropy,  and  a  general  hofpi- 
tality  to  ftrangers  and  travellers.  This  is  all  my  fhort  vifit  would  permit  me 
to  learn  of  this  book.  It  is  a  folio  volume,  containing  about  four  or  five 
hundred  pages. 

They  told  me  further,  that  fome  years  after  this  book  of  Naneek  Sah 
had  been  promulgated,  another  made  its  appearance,  now  held  in  almofl 
as  much  efteem  as  the  former.  The  name  of  the  author  has  efcaped  my 

memory.; 
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memory;  but  they  favoured  me  with  an  extract  from  the  book  itfelf  in 
praife  of  the  Deity.  The  paftage  had  (truck  my  ear  on  my  firft  entering 
the  hall,  when  the  ftudents  were  all  engaged  in  reading.  From  the  fimila- 
rity  of  the  language  to  the  Hindoovee ,  and  many  Shanscrit  words,  I  was 
able  to  underhand  a  good  deal  of  it;  and  I  hope,  at  fome  future  period, 
to  have  the  honour  of  laying  a  Tranflation  of  it  before  the  Society.  They 
told  me  I  might  have  copies  of  both  their  books,  if  I  would  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  tranferibing  them. 

I  next  inquired  why  they  were  called  Seeks ,  and  they  told  me  it  was 
a  word  borrowed  from  one  of  the  commandments  of  their  founder, 
which  fignifies,  <4  Learn  thou and  that  it  was  adopted  to  diftinguilh  the 
fc6t  foon  after  he  difappeared.  The  word,  as  is  well  known,  has  the  fame 
import  in  the  Hindoovee . 

I  afked  them  what  were  the  ceremonies  ufed  in  admitting  a  profelyte. 
A  perfon  having  (hewn  a  fincere  inclination  to  renounce  his  former  opi¬ 
nions  to  any  five  or  more  Seeks  afiembled  together,  in  any  place,  as 
well  on  the  highway  as  in  a  houfe  of  worfhip,  they  fend  to  the  firft  (hop 
where  fweetmeats  are  fold,  and  procure  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  particular 
fort,  which  is  very  common,  and,  as  I  recolleB,  they  call  Batdsd ;  and 
having  diluted  it  in  pure  water,  they  fprinkle  fome  of  it  on  the  body, 
and  into  the  eyes  of  the  convert;  whilft  one  of  the  bed  inftrufted  repeats 
to  him,  in  any  language  writh  which  he  is  converfant,  the  chief  canons  of 
their  faith,  exafling  from  him  a  folemn  promife  to  abide  by  them  the 
reft  of  his  life.  This  is  the  whole  of  the  ceremony.  The  new  convert 
may  then  choofe  a  Gooroo>  or  preceptor,  to  teach  him  the  language  of 
their  feriptures,  who  firft  gives  him  the  alphabet  to  learn,  and  fo  leads 

him 
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him  on,  by  flow  degrees,  until  he  wants  no  further  inftruftion.  They 
offered  to  admit  me  into  their  Society,  but  I  declined  the  honour;  content¬ 
ing  myfelf  with  the  alphabet,  which  they  told  me  to  guard  as  the  apple  of 
my  eye,  as  it  was  a  facred  chara&er.  I  find  it  differs  but  little  from  the 
Dewnagur :  the  number,  order,  and  powers,  of  the  letters  are  exa&ly  the 
fame.  The  language  itfelf  is  a  mixture  of  Persian ,  Arabic ,  and  fome  Shan - 
scrit ,  grafted  upon  the  provincial  dialefl  of  Punjab ,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Hindoovee ,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called  by  us,  Moors . 
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An  EXTRACT  of  a  LETTER  from  FRANCIS  F01VKE,  Esq. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT. 

f  I  ’'HE  drawings  of  Jeewun  Shah  and  the  Been  will  be  difpatched  in  a 
fmall  boat  to-morrow.  You  wifhed  to  have  had  the  two  attendant 
muficians  in  the  fame  drawing  with  Jeewun  Shah;  but  the  draftfman  was 
not  equal  to  the  perfpeftive  of  this:  he  would  have  run  all  the  figures  one 
into  the  other:  and  as  he  has  fucceeded  tolerably  well  with  the  principal 
figures,  I  thought  it  was  better  to  be  fure  of  that,  efpccially  as  the  other 
figures  can  eafily  be  added  by  a  European  artifl.  I  have  a  double  plcafure 
in  fending  you  the  enclofed  account  of  the  Been.  In  obliging  you,  I  look 
forward  to  the  inftru&ive  amufement  I  fhall  fhare  with  the  public  at  large 
in  the  refult  of  your  refearches  into  this  fubje£t  of  Indian  mufic;  and  I 
am  exceedingly  happy,  by  furnifhing  you  with  faffs,  highly  neceffary  in¬ 
deed,  but  the  mere  work  of  care  and  obfervation,  to  give  you  greater 
leifure  for  the  contemplation  of  the  whole.  You  may  abfolutely  depend 
upon  the  accuracy  of  all  that  I  have  faid  refpefting  the  conftru&ion  and 
fcale  of  this  inflrument.  It  has  all  been  done  by  meafurement :  and,  with 
regard  to  the  intervals,  I  would  not  depend  upon  my  ear,  but  had  the 
Been  tuned  to  the  harpfichord,  and  compared  the  inflrument  carefully,  note 
by  note,  more  than  once.  What  I  myfelf  am  aware  of,  will  certainly  not 
efcape  your  penetration,  that  there  may  be  a  little  of  the  bias  of  hypothefis, 
or  an  opinion  pretty  ftrongly  eflablifhed,  in  what  I  have  faid  of  the  confined 
modulation  of  the  Indian  mufic.  But  it  is  eafy  to  feparate  my  experiments 
and  conjeftures;  and  my  prejudices  cannot  miflead  you,  though  they  may 
poffibly  fuggefl  a  ufeful  hint,  as  half  errors  often  do. 


THE 
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THE  Been  is  a  fretted  inftrument  of  the  guittar  kind.  The  finger-board 
is  2i|ths  inches  long.  A  little  beyond  each  end  of  the  finger-board  are 
two  large  gourds,  and  beyond  thele  are  the  pegs  and  tail-piece  which  hold 
the  wires.  The  whole  length  of  the  inftrument  is  three  feet  feven  inches. 
The  firft  gourd  is  fixed  at  ten  inches  from  the  top,  and  the  fecond  at  about 
two  feet  n^-.  The  gourds  are  very  large,  about  fourteen  inches  diameter, 
and  have  a  round  piece  cut  out  of  the  bottom,  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 
The  finger-board  is  about  two  inches  wide.  The  wires  are  feven  in 
number,  and  confift  of  two  fteel  ones,  very  clofe  together,  in  the  right  fide  ; 
four  brafs  ones  on  the  finger-board;  and  one  brafs  one  on  the  left  fide. 
They  are  tuned  in  the  following  manner. 


The  great  fingularity  of  this  inftrument  is  the  height  of  the  frets;  that 
neareft  the  nut  is  one  inch  |,  and  that  at  the  other  extremity  about  |ths  of 
an  inch,  and  the  decreafe  is  pretty  gradual.  By  this  means  the  finger  never 
touches  the  finger-board  itfelf.  The  frets  are  fixed  on  with  wax  by  the 
performer  himfelf,  which  he  does  intirely  by  ear.  This  was  afterted  by 
Pear  Cawn,  the  brother  of  Jeewun  Shah,  who  was  ill  at  the  time; 

but 
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bat  Pear  Cawn  is  a  performer  very  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Jeewun 
Shah.  The  frets  of  Pear  Cawn’s  inftrument  were  tolerably  exa6l :  any 
little  difference  is  eafdy  conefted  by  the  preffure  of  the  finger.  Indeed,  the 
performers  are  fond,  on  any  note  that  is  at  all  long,  of  preffing  the  firing 
very  hard,  and  letting  it  return  immediately  to  its  natural  tenfion,  which 
produces  a  found  fomething  like  the  clofe  fhake  on  the  violin;  but  not 
with  fo  agreeable  an  effe&j  for  it  appears  fometimes  to  alter  the  found  half 
a  tone. 


The  frets  are  nineteen  in  number.  The  notes  that  they  give  will  appear 
on  the  following  fcale.  I  have  added  below  the  names  which  the  performer 
himfelf  gives  to  the  notes  in  his  own  language.  It  is  very  obfervable, 
that  the  femitones  change  their  names  on  the  fame  femitone  as  in  the 
European  fcale. 


JZ 


e*  m  ri-  co  vo 


— - - - - - — 

r-H-h 

.  '  ‘  ‘  -  ~  . . .  . . .  "  * 

*  **  *  m 

On  the  wires  R  and  S,  which  are  thofe  principally  ufed,  there  is  an  extent 
of  two  o&aves,  a  whole  note  with  all  the  half  notes,  complete  in  the  firft 
oftave,  but  the  gj^  and  b  b  wanting  in  the  fecond.  The  performer’s  apo- 
Vol.  I.  Q  q  logy 
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logy  for  this  was,  that  he  could  cafily  get  thofe  notes  by  preffing  the  firing 
a  little  hard  upon  the  frets  f  #  and  a  ^  which  is  very  true  from  the  height 
of  the  frets;  but  he  aflerted  that  this  was  no  defefit  in  his  particular  inftru- 
ment,  but  that  all  Beens  were  made  fo.  The  wires  TU  are  feldom  ufed 
except  open. 

The  Been  is  held  over  the  left  flioulder,  the  upper  gourd  refting  on  that 
fhoulder,  and  the  lower  one  on  the  right  knee. 

The  frets  are  Hopped  with  the  left-hand,  the  firft  and  fecond  fingers  are 
principally  ufed.  The  little  finger  of  the  hand  is  fometimes  ufed  to  ftrike 
the  note  V.  The  third  finger  is  feldom  ufed,  the  hand  fhifting  up  and 
down  the  finger-board  with  great  rapidity.  The  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
are  ufed  to  ftrike  the  firings  of  this  hand;  the  third  finger  is  never  ufed. 
The  two  firft  fingers  ftrike  the  wires  on  the  finger-board,  and  the  little 
finger  ftrikes  the  two  wires.  The  two  firft  fingers  of  this  hand  are  de¬ 
fended  by  a  piece  of  wire  put  on  the  tops  of  them  in  the  manner  of  a 
thimble  when  the  performer  plays  ftrong,  this  caufes  a  very  jarring  dis¬ 
agreeable  found  ;  whereas,  when  he  plays  foftly,  the  tone  of  the  inftrument 
is  remarkably  pleafing. 

The  ftyle  of  mufic  on  this  inftrument  is  in  general  that  of  great  execution. 
I  could  hardly  ever  difeover  any  regular  air  or  fubjeft.  The  mufic  feems 
to  confift  of  a  number  of  detached  paffages,  fome  very  regular  in  their  afeent 
and  defeent :  and  thofe  that  are  played  foftly,  are  moft  of  them  both  uncom¬ 
mon  and  pleafing. 
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The  open  wires  are  flruck,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  manner  that,  I  think, 
prepares  the  ear  for  a  change  of  modulation,  to  which  the  uncommonly  full 
and  fine  tones  of  thefe  notes  greatly  contribute ;  but  the  ear  is,  I  think,  al¬ 
ways  difappointed  ;  and,  if  there  is  ever  any  tranfition  from  the  principal 
key,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  very  fhort.  Were  there  any  other  circum- 
flances  refpe&ing  the  Indian  mufic,  which  led  to  fuppofe  that  it  has,  at  fome 
period,  been  much  fuperior  to  the  prefent  praflice,  the  ftyle,  fcale,  and  an¬ 
tiquity  of  this  inftrument,  would,  I  think,  greatly  confirm  the  fuppofition. 


Q  q  2 
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XIV. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  MAHWAH  TREE, 

By  LIEUTENANT  CHARLES  HAMILTON. 

r  |  ''HERE  is  a  very  curious  and  ufeful  tree  called  by  the  Natives  of 
Bahar,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  Mahwah  or  Matvee ;  its 
name,  as  written  by  them,  being  0^*  ;  but  the  Sanscrit  name  is  Madhuca 
or  Madhudruma. 

It  is  of  the  clafs  of  the  Polyandria  Monogynia,  of  Linnaeus,  but  of  a  genus 
not  defcribed  by  him. 

The  calyx  is  monophyllous,  quadrifid,  half  divided,  and  imbricated  in  its 
divided  part ;  the  two  oppofite  and  outer  covering,  in  part,  the  two  oppofite 
and  mrcer,  parts. 

The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  having  an  inflated  tube  for  its  lower 
part  of  near  an  inch  long,  thick,  flefliy,  and  of  a  cream  colour  :  from 
this  arife  nine  fmall  leaves,  as  it  were,  like  petals,  from  a  calyx,  that  are 
imbricated  and  twilled,  one  over  the  other,  from  right  to  left,  clafping  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftyle  in  a  point;  by  which  they  feem  to  ferve,  in  fome 
refpeft,  like  a  forceps,  to  detach  the  whole  corolla  at  the  feafon  of  its 
dropping. 

There  are  no  filaments;  but  the  anther ce ,  which  are  in  number  moll 

commonly 
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commonly  twenty-fix,  long,  fcabrous,  and  fpear-headed,  are  inferted  in  rows, 
on  the  infide  and  upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

The  ftyle  is  long,  round,  and  tapering,  and  projefts  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  corolla.  It  is  fucceeded  by  a  drupe,  with  a  thick  pericarpium,  bilocular, 
containing  two  feeds  or  kernels  covered  with  a  dark  brown  {kin.  There  are 
often,  however,  three  of  thefe  in  three  feparate  divifions. 

The  flowrers  rife  in  bunches  from  the  extremities  of  the  fmaller 
branches;  and  have  each  a  pedicle  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long. 
Thefe  are  moflly  turned  downwards,  whence  the  corollas  more  eafily 
drop  off. 

The  tree,  when  full  grown,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  common  mango-tree , 
with  a  bufhy  head,  and  oval  leaves,  a  little  pointed.  Its  roots  fpreading 
horizontally,  are  funk  but  little  in  the  earth.  The  trunk,  which  is  often  of 
a  confiderable  thicknefs,  rifes  feldom  to  any  great  height,  without  giving 
off  branches;  it  is,  however,  not  uncommon  to  fee  it  fhoot  up  clear  to  the 
length  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  wood  itfelf  is  moderately  hard,  fine  grain 
ed,  and  of  a  reddifh  colour. 

By  incifion,  the  tree  affords  a  refinous  gum  from  the  bark. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  nature  very  extraordinary,  differing  effentially 
from  thofe  of  any  other  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  as  they  have 
not,  in  any  refpeft  the  ufual  appearance  of  fuch,  but  rather  refemble  ler- 
ries ,  and  I,  like  many  others,  had  long  conceived  them  to  be  the  fruit  of 
the  Mahivak.  The  tree  drops  its  leaves  in  the  month  of  February;  and 

early 
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early  in  March  thei'e  flowers  begin  to  come  out  in  clufters  of  thirty,  forty,  or 
lift}',  from  the  extremity  of  every  fmall  branch;  and,  from  this  period  till  the 
latter  end  of  April,  as  the  flowers  come  to  maturity,  (for  they  never  open  or 
expand,)  they  continue  falling  off,  with  their  anther#,  in  the  mornings,  a 
little  after  fun-rife,  when  they  are  gathered  ;  and  afterwards  dried  by  an  ex- 
pofure  of  a  few  days  in  the  fun  :  when  thus  prepared,  they  very  much 
refemble  a  dried  grape ,  both  in  tafte  and  flavour. 

Immediately  after  the  flowers  drop  off,  frefli  fhoots  are  made  for  the  new 
leaves,  which  foon  make  their  appearance ;  coming  prefently  to  their  full 
growth. 

The  fruit  (properly  fo  called)  is  of  two  forts  in  fhape ;  the  one  refem- 
bling  a  fmall  walnut;  the  other  fomewhat  larger,  and  pointed.  It  is 
ripe  towards  the  middle  of  May,  and  continues  dropping  from  the  tree 
till  the  whole  fall ;  which  is  generally  about  the  beginning  or  towards  the 
middle  of  June.  The  outer  covering,  or  Pericarpium ,  which  is  of  a  foft 
texture,  commonly  burfts  in  the  fall,  fo  that  the  feeds  are  very  eafily 
fqueezed  out  of  it.  The  feeds  are  fomewhat  of  the  fhape,  but  longer  than 
an  olive. 

Thefe  feeds  are  replete  with  a  thick  oi7,  of  the  confiftence  of  butter  or 
ghee ,  which  is  obtained  by  expreflion. 

From  this  defcription  it  may  eafily  be  conceived  that  the  Mahwah  tree ,  and 
its  productions,  are  of  Angular  and  general  ufe,  efpecially  in  thofe  dry  and  bar¬ 
ren  countries  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  fituation,  are  not  fo  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  producing  in  plenty  or  perfection  the  other  neceffaries  of  life. 
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The  corolla ,  or  flowers,  after  being  dried  as  before  defcribed,  are  eaten 
by  the  natives  raw,  or  drefled  with  their  curries ;  and,  when  even  Amply 
boiled  with  rice,  they  afford  a  ftrengthening  and  wholefome  nourifhment. 
They  are,  indeed,  often  applied  to  a  lefs  laudable  purpofe ;  for  being  fer¬ 
mented,  they  yield,  by  diftillation,  a  ftrong  fpirit,  which  the  people 
here  fell  fo  very  cheap,  that,  for  one  pice ,  (about  a  half-penny),  may  be 
purchafed  no  lefs  than  a  cutcha-seer ,  (above  a  pint  English,)  with  which 
any  man  may  get  completely  drunk.  Thefe  flowers  make  an  article  of 
trade ;  being  exported  from  this  country  to  Patna ,  and  elfewhere,  in  no  in- 
confiderable  quantities. 

The  oil  yielded  by  the  fruit,  as  before  mentioned,  rcfembles  ghee  fo 
much,  that,  being  cheaper,  the  natives  often  mix  it  with  that  commo¬ 
dity.  They  ufe  it,  the  fame  as  ghee,  in  their  victuals,  and  in  the  com- 
pofition  of  fome  forts  of  fweetmeats ;  and  burn  it  in  their  lamps.  It  is 
alfo  regarded  as  a  falutary  remedy,  applied  exteriorly,  to  wounds,  and  all 
cutaneous  eruptions.  It  is,  at  firft,  of  the  confidence  of  common  oil ,  but 
foon  coagulates.  After  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  acquires  a  bitterifh  tafte 
and  rancid  fmell,  which  renders  it  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  as  an  article  of 
food  :  but  this  is  an  inconvenience  which,  by  the  oil  being  properly  clarified, 
and  prepared  at  fivfl,  might  be  perhaps  avoided.  This  oil  is  alfo  exported, 
both  in  its  adulterated  and  original  ft  ate,  to  Patna ,  and  other  parts  of  the  low 
country. 

I  do  not  know  any  purpofe  to  which  the  gum  has  ever  been  applied; 

but  if  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  of  ufe,  it  might  be  colle&ed  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  The  belt  feafon  for  this  would  be  in  the  months  of  March  and 

April,  about  the  time  the  flowers  come  out,  when  the  tree  feems  to  be 
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mod  replete  with  it.  Such  an  operation,  indeed,  would  probably  diminifh 
its  produce  in  the  fruit  and  flower  ;  but  where  it  was  fufficiently  cultivated, 
the  lofs  in  thofe  could  be  but  little  felt. 

The  wood,  from  what  has  been  already  faid  of  it,  cannot  be  expefted  to  be 
often  had  in  beams  of  any  confiderable  length,  fo  as  to  make  it  fo  very  ufeful 
in  building,  as  it  would  otherwife  be,  from  its  not  being  liable  to  be  eat  by  the 
white  ants.  Mr.  Kier,  however,  tells  me  that,  when  he  was  at  Choivsee , 
(a  village  upon  the  Caravmassa ,  near  Buxar ,)  he  had  beams  of  it,  which 
were,  to  the  bed  of  his  remembrance,  above  twenty  feet  long.  But,  in 
many  other  refpefls  it  is  a  mod  ufeful  wood;  and,  as  it  is  tough,  and  of 
a  drong  texture,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  employed  to  advantage  in  (hip 
building,  in  which  cafe,  if  properly  cultivated  in  many  grounds  that  feem  well 
adapted  for  it,  and  fit  for  little  elfe,  it  might  thus  in  time  become  a  valuable 
article  in  that  branch  at  Calcutta ,  whether  it  could  eafily  be  tranfported  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  feafon,  from  almod  any  part  of  thefe  countries,  by  feveral  rivers 
that  are  then  fufficiently  full  to  float  it  down. 

The  tree,  I  am  told,  will  grow  in  the  mod  barren  ground,  even 
amongd  dones  and  gravel,  where  there  is  the  lead  appearance  of  a  foil ;  and 
it  feems  to  dedroy  all  the  fmaller  trees  and  brufhwood  about  it :  yet  it  does 
not  refufe  a  rich  foil  either.  Mr.  Keir  having  obferved  to  me,  that  the  few 
he  had  feen  about  Buxar ,  where  it  is  certainly  very  good,  were  both  taller, 
and  feemed  to  thrive  much  better  than  any  he  had  ever  met  with  in  Ram - 
gur.  It  does  not  require  much  moisture ,  feeming  to  produce  nearly  as 
well  in  the  dried  as  in  mod  favourable  years ;  and  in  every  fituation ;  and  is 
therefore  admirably  fitted  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe 

hilly 


hilly  countries,  which  are  peculiarly  fubjeCl  to  long  and  feverc  droughts 
during  the  hot  months. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  its  utility,  and  the  imtnenfe  quantity  of  ground 
that  feems  fo  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  it,  both  here,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  Cat  ah ,  Facheet ,  Rotas ,  &  c.  (the  greateft  part  of 
which,  indeed,  feems  fit  for  no  other  ufeful  production,  I  have  myfelf 
never  obferved,  nor  can  I  find  any  of  my  acquaintance  who  ever  have  re¬ 
marked,  one  fingle  tree  in  its  infant  ftate  :  we  can  fee,  every  where,  full- 
grown  trees  in  great  abundance  ;  but  never  meeting  with  any  young 
plants,  both  I,  and  all  whom  I  have  fpoken  to  on  the  fubjeCt,  are  at  fome 
lofs  to  conceive  how  they  fhould  have  come  here.  Neither  can  the  country 
people  themfelves,  of  whom  I  have  inquired,  give  any  rational  account  of 
this  ;  although  it  appears  pretty  evident  that  numbers  of  them  muft  have 
been  cultivated  fome  time  or  other,  every  village  having  many  of  them 
growing  about  it. 

This  is  a  circumftance  which  fufficiently  marks  the  true  chara&er  of 
the  lo\\rer  order  of  natives  in  their  molt  fupine  indolence  and  floth ; 
owing  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the  ignorant  and  flupid  rapacity  of  their  Ra - 
jahsy  Zimeendars ,  and  other  landholders ,  and  their  total  inattention  to  the 
welfare  of  thofe  dejefted  wretches,  from  whom  they  derive  their  confe- 
quence  and  power  :  of  their  bafe  indifference  to  the  interefts  of  thofe 
whom  they  thus  affeCl  to  hold  beneath  their  regard,  many  ftriking  infiances 
occurred  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  upon  this  very  fubjefl; 
and  it  was  not  long  ago  that,  afking  fome  quefiions  concerning  the  Mah- 
wah  of  a  Zimeendar  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  anfwered,  that  c<  it  was  the 
4<  food  of  the  poor  people,  and  how  fhould  he  know  any  thing  about  it!” 
Vo  l«  I.  Rr  It 
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It  was  this  ftrange  negleft  of  the  culture  of  it,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
ufefulnefs,  which  firft  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  tree,  from 
which  the  bulk  of  the  people  hereabouts  already  draw  fuch  great  benefit ;  in 
order  to  know  whether  they  might  not  increafe  it  without  any  great  trouble 
to  themfelves;  and  whether  thereby  the  revenue  might  not  alfo  be  increafed, 
'and  a  certain  provifion  be  made  againft  famines,  from  which  the  natives 
often  fuffer  feverely  in  thefe  higher  diftrifls. 

To  effeft  this,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  give  the  ryots  every  poflible  en¬ 
couragement  to  raife  the  tree  from  the  feeds;  but  as  the  torpid  apathy  of 
thefe  people,  whether  natural  or  acquired,  will  ever  prevent  their  being 
moved  to  any  exertion  by  a  profpeQ:,  however  alluring,  of  distant  advan¬ 
tage,  I  apprehend  the  only  way  of  bringing  this  about,  would  be  making  the 
planting  and  raifing  of  a  certain  number  of  Mahwahs  (in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  tenure)  an  article  in  their  Kabooleeats ,  or  agreements* 

The  tree,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  will  grow  almoft  any  where.  It 
ought  to  be  fown  about  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  either  in  beds  (to  be  after¬ 
wards  tranfplanted)  or  at  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  diftance,  in  the  ground 
defigned  for  it.  It  is  faid  that,  in  feven  years,  the  trees  will  give  flowers  and 
fruit ;  in  ten,  they  will  yield  about  half  their  common  produce  ;  and  that  in 
twenty  years  they  come  to  their  full  growth ;  after  which,  if  my  information 
be  good,  they  will  laft  near  one  hundred  years.  This  account,  I  acknow¬ 
ledge,  muft  ncceffarily  be  very  vague  and  uncertain;  as  I  never  have  met 
with  a  fingle  perfon  who  appeared  to  have  had  either  opportunity  or  inclin¬ 
ation  to  obferve  its  progrefs.  Such,  however,  is  what  the  country  people 
fay  of  it. 
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I  am  told  that  a  good  tree  will  eafily  give  four  puckha  mcturtdk  (about  three 
hundred  weight  avoirdupois)  of  dried  flowers,  which  will  fell  here  for  about, 
two  rupees ;  and  of  feeds  it  will  afford  about  two  wounds;  and  this,  of  oil, 
will  yield  twenty-fix  seers  puckha  weight  (near  6olb.)  which,  in  a  year  like  this, 
when  oil  is  cheap,  will  fell  at  this  place  for  two  rupees  more.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  however,  that  every  tree  will  not  give  fo  much,  neither  are  the  flowers 
and  oil  fo  clear  in  any  part  of  the  hills  as  at  Chitra  ;  but,  allowing  only  a 
half  of  this,  or  lefs,  to  be  the  produSl  of  each  tree,  (though  it  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  flill  much  greater  by  the  very  leaf!  care  and  indudry  in  the  cultivation 
of  it,)  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  a  fubddence  might  be  raifed  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  confiderable  revenue  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands, 
throughout  an  immenfe  traft  of  country;  the  greated  part  of  which,  in  its 
prefent  date,  is  little  better  than  a  barren  wafle,  and  cannot  pay  one  Tingle 
anna  to  the  Zimeendar  or  the  government.  That  fuch  an  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  it,  may  be  proved  by  the  mod  moderate  calculation  ;  for, 
fuppofing  the  trees  to  be  Town  at  forty  feet  didance  from  each  other,  on  each 
begah  (about  the  third  of  an  acre)  might  Hand  eight  trees;  and,  fuppofing  the 
produft  of  each  tree  to  be  only  half  a  rupee ,  there  would  be  four  rupees  of 
annual  value  on  a  begah  of  ground;  half  of  which  going  to  the  proprietor; 
it  would  thus  give  a  far  better  rent  than  the  generality  of  the  bed  grounds 
in  thefe  parts  ;  and  the  labourer  would  have  a  produce,  without  any  other 
trouble  than  that  of  fowing  the  feed;  and  fencing  the  ground  whild  the 
trees  were  young  ;  and  that  of  annually  gathering  the  dowers,  and  preparing 
the  oil ,  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  fize  :  and  they  would  probably  begin 
to  give  a  produce  within  lefs  than  ten  years  after  the  fowing. 

As  this  tree  will  yield  nearly  its  ufual  quantity  of  dowers  and  fruit  in 
feafons  when,  for  want  of  rain,  every  other  crop  fails ;  if  thus  cultivated,  it 
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would  afford  the  inhabitants  a  fure  and  certain  refource  ;  under  the  moil 
dreadful,  and  what  has  hitherto  been,  to  them,  the  mod  dedru&ive  of  all  ca¬ 
lamities,  famine.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rice,  and  other  forts  of  grain, 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  their  fuflenance,  require  a  confiderable  degree 
of  moiflure  to  bring  them  to  perfe&ion.  An  unufually  dry  feafon  deflroys 
the  harveft  in  thofe  articles,  and  reduces  the  ryots  in  general  to  the  utmofl 
mifery  ;  a  predicament  into  which  they  could  hardly  fall,  even  in  the  fevered 
dearth  of  grain,  whild  they  had  plenty  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  Mahivah 
to  depend  upon. 

It  may  be  here  not  improper  to  obferve,  that  Mr.  Keir  is  now  fowing  a 
few  acres  with  the  feed  of  this  ufeful  tree,  and  means  to  fence  it;  which  may, 
perhaps  in  time,  tempt  others  to  follow  fo  good  an  example. 

Chatra ,  Ramgitr ,  July  6,  1785. 
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Of  THE  METHOD  OF  DISTILLING, 


As  practised  by  the  Natives  at  Chatra  in  Ramcur,  and  in  the  other 
ProvinceSy  perhapSy  with  but  little  Variation . 

By  ARCHIBALD  KEIR,  Esq. 


HE  body  of  the  dill  they  ufe  is  a  common,  large,  unglazed,  earthen 
water  jar,  nearly  globular,  of  about  twenty-five  inches  diameter  at 


the  wideft  part  of  it,  and  twenty-two  inches  deep  to  the  neck,  which  neck 
rifes  two  inches  more,  and  is  eleven  inches  wide  in  the  opening.  Such, 


at  leaft,  was  the  fize  of  the  one  I  meafured;  which  they  filled  about  a  half 
with  fomented  Mdhwah-jlowers ,  that  fwam  in  the  liquor  to  be  diddled. 

The  jar  they  placed  in  a  furnace,  not  the  moll  artificial,  though  feem- 


ingly  not  ill  adapted  to  give  a  great  heat  with  but  a  very  little  fuel.  This 
they  made  by  digging  a  round  hole  in  the  ground,  about  twenty  inches 


wide,  and  full  three  feet  deep;  cutting  an  opening  in  the  front,  doping 
down  to  the  bottom,  on  the  fides  perpendicular,  of  about  nine  inches  wide, 
and  fifteen  long,  reckoning  from  the  circle  where  the  jar  was  to  come,  to 
ferve  to  throw  in  the  wood  at,  and  for  a  paffagc  to  the  air.  On  the  fide 
too  they  cut  another  fmall  opening,  of  about  four  inches  by  three;  the 
jar,  when  placed^  forming  one  fide  of  it,  to  ferve  as  a  chimney  for  the  fmoke 
to  go  out  at.  The  bottom  of  the  earth  was  rounded  up  like  a  cup.  Having 
then  placed  the  jar  in  this,  as  far  as  it  would  go  down,  they  covered  it  above, 
all  round,  with  clay,  except  at  the  two  openings,  till  within  about  a  fifth  of 
its  height;  when  their  furnace  was  completed. 
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In  this  way,  I  reckon  there  was  a  full  third  of  the  furface  of  the  body 
of  the  dill,  or  jar,  expofed  to  the  flame,  when  the  fire  came  to  be  lighted; 
and  its  bottom,  not  reaching  to  within  two  feet  of  where  the  fuel  was, 
left  a  capacious  hollow  between  them,  whence  the  wood,  that  was  fliort 
and  dry,  when  lighted,  being  moftly  converted  into  flame,  and  circulating 
on  fo  great  a  furface  of  the  dill,  gave  a  much  dronger  heat  than  could 
elfe  have  been  produced  from  fo  very  little  fuel;  a  confideration  well 
worth  the  attention  of  a  manufacturer,  in  our  country  more  efpecially, 
where  firing  is  fo  dear.  There  indeed,  and  particularly  as  coal  is  ufed,  it 
would  be  better,  no  doubt,  to  have  a  grate;  and  that  the  air  fhould  enter 
from  below.  As  to  the  benefit  refulting  from  the  body  of  the  dill  being 
of  earthen-ware,  I  am  not  quite  fo  clear  in  it.  Yet,  as  lighter  fubdances 
are  well  known  to  tranfmit  heat  more  gradually  and  flowly  than  the  more 
folid,  fuch  as  metals,  may  not  earthen  veffels,  on  this  account,  be  lefs  apt 
to  burn  their  contents,  fo  as  to  communicate  an  empyreumatick  tade  and 
fmell  to  the  liquor  that  is  diddled,  fo  often,  and  fo  judly  complained  of, 
with  us?  At  any  rate,  in  this  country,  where  pots  are  made  fo  cheap,  I 
fhould  think  them  greatly  preferable,  as,  at  lead,  much  lefs  expenfive  than 
thofe  which  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  this  manufacture  mod  commonly 
employ:  though  of  this  they  are  bed  able  to  judge. 

Having  thus  made  their  furnace,  and  placed  the  body  of  the  dill  in 
it,  as  above  defcribed,  they  to  this  luted  on,  with  moidened  clay,  to  its 
neck,  at  the  opening,  what  they  here  call  an  adkur ;  forming  with  it,  at 
once,  a  cover  for  the  body  of  the  dill,  with  a  fuitable  perforation  in  it  to 
let  the  vapour  rife  through,  and  the  under  part  of  the  alembick.  The 
adkur  was  made  with  two  earthen  pans,  having  round  holes  in  their  mid¬ 
dles,  of  about  four  inches  diameter;  and,  their  bottoms  bcrng  turned  op- 
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pofite  the  one  to  the  other,  they  -were  cemented  together  with  day ;  form¬ 
ing  a  neck  of  junflion  thus  of  about  three  inches,  with  the  fmall  rifing 
on  the  upper  pan.  The  lowermoft  of  thefe  was  more  fhallow,  and  about 
eleven  inches  wide,  fo  as  to  cover  exaflly  the  opening  at  the  neck  of  the 
jar,  to  which  they  luted  it  on  with  clay.  The  upper  and  oppofite  of  thefe 
was  about  four  inches  deep,  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  with  a  ledge  round 
its  perforation  in  the  middle,  rifing,  as  is  already  faid,  from  the  inner  fide 
of  the  neck,  of  about  half  an  inch  high,  by  which  a  gutter  was  formed  to 
colled  the  condenfed  fpirit  as  it  fell  down;  and  from  this  there  was  a  hole 
in  the  pan  to  let  it  run  off  by ;  to  which  hole  they  occafionally  luted  on  a 
fmall  hollow  bamboo,  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  to  convey  it 
to  the  receiver  below.  The  upper  pan  had  alfo  another  hole  in  it,  of 
about  an  inch  fquare,  at  near  a  quarter  of  its  circumference  from  the  one 
below  juft  fpoken  of,  that  ferved  to  let  off  the  water  employed  in  cooling,  as 
fhall  be  mentioned  prefently. 

Their  adkur  being  thus  fitted  to  the  jar,  they  completed  the  alembick  by 
taking  a  copper-pot,  fuch  as  we  ufe  in  our  kitchens,  of  about  five  inches 
deep,  eight  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ten  at  the  bottom,  which  was  rather 
flattifh;  and  turning  its  mouth  downward,  over  the  opening  in  the  adkur , 
luted  it  down  on  the  infide  of  the  jar  with  clay. 

For  their  cooler  they  raifed  a  feat,  clofe  upon,  and  at  the  back  part 
of,  the  furnace,  about  a  foot  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  copper-pot. 
On  this  they  placed  a  two  or  three  gallon  pot,  with  a  round  hole,  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  the  fide  of  it;  and  to  this  hole,  before  they  lighted 
their  fire,  they  luted  on  a  fliort  tube  of  a  like  bore  ;  placing  the  pot,  and 
directing  its  fpout  fo  as  that,  when  filled  with  water,  it  threw  a  conftant  and 
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uniform  ftream  of  it,  from  about  a  foot  high,  or  near  the  center  of  the 
bottom  of  the  copper-pot,  where  it  was  diffuled  pretty  completely  over 
its  whole  lurface;  and  the  water  falling  down  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pan 
of  the  adkur ,  it  thence  was  conveyed  through  the  fquare  hole,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  by  a  trough  luted  on  to  it  for  that  purpofe,  to  a  cooling  recevoir  a 
few  feet  from  the  furnace;  from  which  they  took  it  up  again  to  fupply  the 
upper  pot,  as  occafion  required. 

/  * 

As  their  ftock  of  water,  however,  in  this  fort  of  circulation,  was  much 
fmaller  than  it  feemingly  ought  to  have  been,  being  fcarcely  more  than 
fix  or  eight  gallons,  it  too  foon  became  hot;  yet,  in  fpite  of  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  that  fo  eafily  might  have  been  remedied,  and  the  fhortncfs  of 
the  conducting  tube,  which  had  nothing  but  the  common  air  to  cool  it, 
there  ran  a  ftream  of  liquor  from  the  ftill;  and  but  very  little  vapour  rifing 
from  it ;  beyond  any  thing  I  had  ever  feen  from  ftills  of  a  much  larger  fize, 
fitted  with  a  worm  and  cooler.  In  about  three  hours  time,  indeed,  from  their 
lighting  of  the  fire,  they  drew  oft'  full  fifteen  bottles  of  fpirit;  which  is  more, 
by  a  great  deal,  I  believe,  than  could  have  been  done  in  our  way  from  a  ftill 
of  twice  the  dimenfions. 

The  conveniences  of  a  worm  and  cooler,  which  are  no  fmall  expence 
either,  I  have  myfelf  often  experienced ;  and  if  thefe  could  be  avoided  in 
fo  fimple  a  way,  that  might  eafily  be  improved,  the  hints  that  are  here  of¬ 
fered  may  be  of  fome  ufe.  The  thin  metal  head  is  certainly  well  adapted, 
I  think,  to  tranfmit  the  heat  to  the  water,  which  is  conftantly  renewed; 
and  which,  if  cold,  as  it  ought  to  be,  muft  abforb  the  fafteft  pofiible : 
whereas,  in  our  way,  the  water  being  confined  in  a  tub,  that,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  its  porous  fubftance,  in  a  great  degree  rather  retains  than  lets  the 
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heats  pafs  away,  it  foon  accumulates  in  it,  and  becomes  very  hot ;  and  though 
renewed  pretty  often,  never  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  cooling  the  vapour  in  the 
worm  fo  expeditioufly  and  effe&ually  as  is  done  by  their  more  fimple  and 
lefs  expenfive  apparatus.  In  this  country  more  efpecially,  where  labour 
and  earthen-wares  are  fo  cheap,  for  as  many  rupees,  and  lefs,  twenty  furnaces 
with  dills,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  independent  of  the  copper- 
pots,  might  very  well  be  erefled,  that  would  yield  above  a  hundred  gallons  of 
fpirits  a  day ;  allowing  each  dill  to  be  worked  only  twice.  So  very  cheap, 
indeed  is  arrack  here,  to  the  great  comfort  of  my  miners,  and  of  many 
thoughtlefs  people  befide,  that  for  one  dngle  j beysa,  (not  two  farthings  derling,} 
they  can  get  a  whole  cutcha-seer  of  it  in  the  lazar%  or  above  a  full  English 
pint,  and  enough  to  make  them  completely  intoxicated ;  obje&s  often  pain¬ 
ful  to  be  feen. 

Of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  metal  in  giving  out  heat  from  itfelf,  and 
from  vapour  contained  in  it,  we  have  a  very  clear  proof,  in  what  is  daily 
performed  on  the  cylinder  of  the  deam  engine :  for  cold  water  being  thrown 
on  it  when  loaded,  the  contained  vapour  is  condantly  condenfed;  whence, 
on  a  vacuum  being  thus  formed,  and  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere  a&ing  on 
the  furface  of  the  pidon,  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  balance,  it  is  made  to 
defcend,  and  to  raife  the  other  arm  that  is  fixed  to  the  pump ;  while  this  being 
fomewhat  heavier,  immediately  finks  again,  which  carries  up  the  pidon,  while 
the  cylinder  is  again  filled :  and  thus  alternately  by  cooling  and  filling  it, 
is  the  machine  kept  in  motion ;  the  power  exerted  in  raiding  the  pump-arm 
being  always  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  or  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  pidon,  which  is  exa&ly  fitted  to  it,  and  on  which  the  preffure 
afls. 
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The  contrivance  too,  of  having  the  under  part  of  the  alembick,  where  the 
condenfed  vapour  is  collefled,  or  upper  part  of  what  they  call  the  adhur,  of 
earthen-ware,  of  fo  great  a  thicknefs,  and  of  courfe  at  fo  great  a  didance 
from  the  heat  in  the  body  of  the  dill,  is  well  imagined  to  keep  the  fpirits  the 
cooled  pofhble,  when  colle&cd  and  running  off. 

By  thus  cooling  and  condenfing  the  vapour,  likewife,  fo  fuddenly  as  it 
rifes,  there  is  in  a  great  meafure  a  condant  vacuum  made,  or  as  much  as 
podible  can  be;  but  that  both  fteam  rifes  fader,  and  that  water  boils  with 
much  lefs  heat,  when  the  preffure  is  taken  away  from  its  furface,  is  an  axiom 
in  chymidry  too  well  known  to  need  any  illudration ;  it  boiling  in  vacuum, 
when  the  heat  is  only  ninety  or  ninety-five  by  Farenheit’s  Thermometer, 
whereas  in  the  open  air,  under  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere,  it  requires 
no  lefs  than  that  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  ere  it  can  be  brought  to  the  boil¬ 
ing  point. 

I  mud  further  obferve,  that  the  fuperior  excellence  of  condenfing  the 
vapour  fo  effeftually  and  fpeedily  in  the  alembick  to  our  method  of  doing 
it  on  a  worm  and  cooler,  is  greatly  on  the  fide  of  the  former;  both  from 
the  reafons  I  have  already  adduced,  and  becaufe  of  the  fmall  dream  of 
vapour  that  can  be  only  forced  into  the  worm,  where  it  is  condenfed  gra¬ 
dually  as  it  defcends  ;  but  above  all,  from  the  nature  of  vapour  itfelf, 
with  refpeft  to  the  heat  contained  in  it,  which  of  late  has  been  proved, 
by  the  very  ingenious  Dr*  Black,  to  be  greater  by  far  than,  before  his 
difcoveries,  was  imagined.  For  vapour  he  has  fhown  to  be  in  the  date 
of  a  new  fluid,  where  water  is  diffolved  by  heat;  with  the  affidance,  per¬ 
haps,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a  conjeflure,  of  the  air  which  it  contains :  and 
.all  fluids,  as  he  has  clearly  demonflrated,  on  their  becoming  fuch,  abforb 
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a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes  what  he  very  properly  calls  la¬ 
tent  heat,  it  being  heat  not  appearing  either  to  the  fenfes  or  to  the  thermo¬ 
meter  while  they  remain  in  that  liquid  hate ;  but  {bowing  itfelf  immediate¬ 
ly  by  its  effects  on  whatever  is  near  it,  upon  their  changing  their  form  from 
fluid  to  folid;  as  on  water  becoming  ice,  or  metals  fixing  and  the  like* 
In  the  folution  of  falts,  alfo  there  is  an  abforption  of  heat,  as  we  daily  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  cooling  of  our  liquors  by  diffolving  falt-petre  in  water; 
and  this  he  has  found  to  be  the  cafe  with  water  itfelf,  and  other  fluids, 
when  paffrng  into  a  ftate  of  vapour  by  boiling.  From  the  moft  accu¬ 
rate  and  judicious  experiments,  indeed,  he  infers,  and  with  the  greateft 
appearance  of  truth,  that  the  heat  thus  concealed  in  vapour  raifed  by 
boiling,  from  any  given  bulk  of  water,  would  be  fully  fufficient,  if  col¬ 
lected  in  a  piece  of  iron  of  the  like  fize,  to  make  it  perfectly  red  hot. 
What  then  muff  be  the  effeCt  of  fo  much  heat,  communicated  in  our 
way  of  diftiiling  to  the  worm,  and  to  the  water  in  the  tub,  will  be 
fufficiently  evident  from  what  has  been  faid,  to  prove,  I  think,  that  we 
have  hitherto  employed  a  worfe  and  more  defe&ive  method  than  we 
might  have  done  with  refpeCt  to  cooling  at  leaft,  both  in  the  making  of 
fpirits,  and  in  other  diftillations  of  the  like  kind,  where  a  fimilar  mode  is 
adopted. 

The  poor  ignorant  Indian,  indeed,  while  he  with  wonder  furveys  the 
vaft  apparatus  of  European  diflillers,  in  their  immenfe  large  Hills,  worms, 
tubs,  and  expenfive  furnaces,  and  finds  that  fpirits  thus  made  by  them 
are  more  valued,  and  fell  much  dearer  than  his  own,  may  very  naturally 
conclude,  and  will  have  his  competitors  join  with  him  in  opinion,  that 
this  muff  alone  furely  be  owing  to  their  better  and  more  judicious  man¬ 
ner  of  diftiiling  with  all  thofe .  ingenious  and  expenfive  contrivances, 
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which  he  can  no  wife  emulate  ;  but  in  this,  it  would  appear,  they  are 
both  equally  miftaken ;  imputing  the  effe&s,  which  need  not  be  contro¬ 
verted,  perhaps,  to  a  caufe  from  which  they  by  no  means  proceed;  the 
fuperiority  of  their  fpirits,  not  at  all  arifing  from  the  fuperior  excel¬ 
lence  of  thefe  hills  and  furnaces,  nor  from  their  better  mode  of  conduc¬ 
ing  the  diftillation  in  any  refpeC ;  but  chiefly  rather  from  their  greater  {kill 
and  care  in  the  right  choice,  and  proper  management,  of  the  materials  they 
employ  in  fermentation ;  and  above  all,  as  I  apprehend,  from  the  vafl:  con¬ 
venience  they  have  in  calks,  by  which,  and  from  their  abilities  in  point  of 
hock,  they  are  enabled,  and  do,  in  faC,  in  general,  keep  their  fpirits  for  a 
certain  time,  whence  they  are  mellowed,  and  improved  furprizingly  both  in 
tafle  and  falubrity. 

With  refpeC  to  the  latter  improvement,  I  mention  it  more  particular¬ 
ly  here ;  and  the  more  willingly  alfo,  as  in  general  it  feems  to  have  been 
but  too  little  attended  to  where  a  due  attention  to  it  might  be  of  the 
greateft  ufe.  For  of  all  things  that  have  been  found  grateful  to  the  hu¬ 
man  palate,  there  was  none  ever  ufed,  I  believe,  more  hurtful  to  the  body, 
and  to  the  nerves  efpecially,  than  frefli  drawn  ardent  fpirits  ;  and  this 
owing  evidently  to  the  principle  of  inflammability,  of  which,  with  water, 
they  are  moftly  made  up,  being  then  in  a  more  loofe  and  detached 
Hate,  lefs  aflimilated  with  the  other  principles  than  it  afterwards  becomes 
with  time.  By  time,  indeed,  it  is  gradually  not  only  more  aflimilated, 
but  at  length  changes  its  nature  altogether;  fo  as  to  become,  what  was  at 
firft  fo  pernicious,  a  benign,  cooling  liquor :  when  the  Ipirit  is  ftrong,  the 
change,  it  is  true,  goes  on  more  flow  and  imperceptibly ;  yet  as  a  partial 
alteration  is  only  wanted  to  mellow  it  for  ufe,  a  few  years  keeping  would 
be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  here :  and  whether  or  no  it  could  be 
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poflible  to  prevent  any  other  from  being  fold  than  that  which  had  been  kept, 
a  certain  time,  is  well  worth  the  confideration  of  the  Legiflature. 

That  the  great  noxious  quality  of  frefh  drawn  fpirits  is  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  caufe  I  have  afligned,  a  little  attention,  and  comparing  of 
the  effe&s  that  are  uniformly  produced  by  the  principle  of  inflam¬ 
mability,  wherever  it  is  met  with  in  a  loofe  and  weakly  combined 
{late,  as  it  is  in  them,  will  eafily  convince  us  of :  whereas,  when  fully 
affimilated  either  in  fpirits,  or  with  any  other  body,  it  becomes  entirely 
inert,  and  ufeful,  more  or  lefs,  either  for  food  or  phyfick,  according  to 
what  it  happens  to  be  united  with.  Thus  we  find  it  in  putrid  animal 
fubflances,  where  it  lately  formed  part  of  a  healthy  body,  being  now 
detached,  or  but  weakly  united  with  air,  exhibiting  a  molt  offenfive  and 
pernicious  poifon  :  though  this  abforbed  again  by  a  living  plant,  is  pre- 
fently  changed  into  good  and  wholefome  nourifhment  ;  to  the  vegetable 
immediately,  and  to  any  animal  who  may  afterwards  choofe  to  eat  it. 
In  like  manner  fulphur,  which  is  a  compound  of  this  principle  alone, 
united  to  a  pure  acid,  the  molt  deftru&ive  to  all  animal  and  vegetable 
fubflances,  yet,  it  being  here  perfectly  inert  alfo,  may  be  taken  into  the 
body  wdth  fafety;  when,  if  loofened  either  by  heat  or  by  an  alkaline  fait 
uniting  with  the  acid,  its  noxious  quality  is  prefently  made  perceivable  to 
whoever  comes  within  its  reach. 

Many  other  inflances  of  a  like  nature  might  eafily  be  added,  and 
fome  too  more  appofite,  perhaps,  than  thofe  I  have  here  mentioned ; 
but  every  one’s  own  experience,  with  what  I  have  already  faid,  will  fufli- 
ciently  evince  the  propriety  and  utility  of  putting  an  entire  flop,  if 
poflible,  to  the  fale  of  what  ought  to  be  fo  juftly  prohibited;  and  this, 
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in  its  confequences,  may  even  help  to  lead  to  other  more  effectual  means 
of  correcting,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  cruel  abufe  of  fpirits  in  general, 
that  has  been  long  fo  loudly  and  fo  juftly  complained  of,  amongft  the 
foldiers,  lower  Europeans ,  and  our  fervants  in  this  country ;  where  the 
very  word,  and,  indeed,  poifonous  fort  of  them,  is  daily  fold  at  fo  very 
cheap  a  rate. 

All  I  need  further  add  with  refpeCt  to  diftillation,  and  on  the  fuperior 
advantages  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it  here,  to  that  we  have  been  in  ufe 
to  employ  for  the  raifing  of  fpirits,  fimple  waters,  and  the  like,  is  only 
to  obferve,  I  have  no  fort  of  doubt  but  that  the  intelligent  chymical  ope¬ 
rators  at  home,  if  ever  they  fhould  get  a  hint  of  it,  will  make  no  manner 
of  fcruple  to  ufe  it  alfo,  and  to  improve  upon  it  greatly  by  a  few  ingenious 
contrivances,  which  their  knowledge  and  experience  will  fo  eafily  fuggell. 
The  principles  on  which  it  feems  founded,  indeed,  efpecially  with  regard 
to  their  way  of  cooling,  are  fo  ftriking  and  juft,  that  in  many  other  diftil- 
lations  behdes  thofe  of  fpirits  and  waters,  they  may  be  employed,  I 
apprehend,  with  very  great  profit  and  advantage.  I  (hall  now,  however, 
confine  myfelf  to  mention  only  the  benefit  that  may  refult  from  a  like 
procefs  in  the  raifing  of  the  finer  aroinaticks,  while  the  heat  contrived, 
as  in  our  way,  befides  impeding  the  diftillation,  mull,  from  its  long 
aBion  on  fuch  fubtile  bodies,  probably  injure  them  greatly  in  the 
eflential  quality  on  which  their  excellence  depends ;  and  upon  this  very 
account  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that  the  greater  quantity  obtained,  and 
the  fuperior  quality  of  the  Oil  of  Roses  made  in  this  country,  to 
that  made  from  roses  with  us,  is  owing  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  their 
better  and  more  judicious  manner  of  extracting  it  here.  For,  with  us, 
the  ftill  being  made  of  metal,  may,  in  the  firft  inftance,  impart  too  great 
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and  too  fudden  a  degree  of  heat ;  and  next,  the  oil  continuing  fo  long  in 
the  vapour,  and  that  much  compreffed,  may,  in  fo  delicate  a  fubjeft, 
not  only  entirely  almoft  unite  it  with  the  water,  fo  as  to  render  the  re¬ 
paration  imprafticable,  but  may  at  the  fame  time  alter  its  effence  fo 
completely,  as  that  it  can  no  longer  appear  in  the  hate  it  otherwife 
might  have  been  found  in,  had  the  operation  been  better  conduced,  or 
in  the  way  they  do  here.  A  very  few  trials,  however,  would  much  bet¬ 
ter  certify  this  than  all  I  can  poflibly  fay  on  the  fubjeft,  or,  in  faff, 
than  all  the  reafoning  in  the  world.  Therefore,  as  to  my  own  parti¬ 
cular  opinion  of  the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  roses  at  home  being, 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  thofe  in  this  country,  I  may  be  entirely 
fllent.  The  rules  and  reafoning  in  chymiftry,  though  ferving  greatly  to 
enlarge  and  improve  our  underftanding,  being  what  of  themfelves  can 
never  be  depended  upon  till  confirmed  by  faffs  and  experiments ;  where 
many  things  often  turn  out  very  different  from  what,  from  our  beft 
and  mod  plauflble  arguments,  we  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  expeft.  Or, 
if  it  fhould  be  found  to  be  really  true,  what  I  have  often  heard  affert- 
ed,  by  thofe,  however,  who  had  it  only  from  others,  but  not  of  their  own 
particular  knowledge,  that,  in  diddling  their  Oil  of  Roses  at  the  places  where 
they  make  it  the  beft,  they  ufe  alfo,  with  their  roses ,  scindal-wood>  and  fome 
other  aromaticks,  no  roses  whatfoever,  it  is  plain,  could  ever  of  themfelves 
be  made  to  afford  a  like  o/7,  nor  without  fuch  an  addition  as  they  employ. 
A  circumftance,  by  the  bye,  that  might  poflibly  eafily  be  certified  by  fome 
one  of  the  many  ingenious  correfpondents  of  the  Society,  who  may  happen 
to  reflde  where  it  is  made:  and  a  knowledge  of  the  real  truth  of  it  would 
certainly  be  of  ufe. 


Chatra ,  December  24,  1786. 
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XVI. 

A  METHOD  of  CALCULATING  the  MOON’s  PARALLAXES 

IN  LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

By  Mr.  REUBEN  BURROW. 

JN  the  Nautical  Almanack  for  1781,  among  other  problems  publifhed 
-*•  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  there  is  one  for  calculating 
the  place  of  the  Nonagefimal  Degree ;  which  is  exprefsly  recommended  to 
Aftronomers  as  if  fuperior  to  all  other  methods  for  calculating  eclipfes  of 
the  Sun  and  occultations  of  the  Stars.”  Now,  as  a  confiderable  part  of  that 
method  is  erroneous,  and  particularly  in  fouth  latitudes,  and  between 
the  Tropics,  (which  include  the  moll  of  India,)  the  error  may  therefore  be 
of  confequence  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  it  is  publifhed  under  the  fan&ion  of 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  Aftronomer  Royal.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the 
liberty  of  giving  the  following  rule  to  fupply  its  place;  and,  in  imitation 
of  the  methods  of  the  Hindoos ,  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  it  fo  plainly, 
that  any  perfon  may  calculate  by  it  without  knowing  much  of  the  fub- 
je6L 


PROBLEM. 

Given  the  apparent  time  at  any  given  place ;  to  find  the  longitude 
and  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  and  alfo  the  parallaxes  in  latitude 
and  longitude. 

1.  Turn  the  difference  of  longitude  from  Greenwich  into  time,  and  add 
it  to  the  apparent  time,  if  the  place  be  to  the  weft  of  Greenwich ;  but 
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fubtra£t  if  the  place  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  fum,  or  remainder,  will  be  the 
apparent  time  at  Greenwich. 

2.  To  this  time  calculate  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion  in  time,  and  add  it  to 
the  apparent  time  at  the  given  place;  the  fum  is  the  right  afcenfion  of  the 
meridian  in  time. 


3.  From  the  latitude  of  the  place  by  obfervation,  fubtraft  the  corre&ion 
taken  from  page  LXXV  of  Mayer’s  Tables;  the  remainder  is  the  latitude 
in  the  fpheroid. 

4.  Call  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  meridian  in  degrees  AR ;  and,  if  the  right 
afcenfion  of  the  meridian 


Be  between' 


{ 


O  O 

00  and  90 
90  and  270 
270  and  360 


is  the 
Arc  A. 


5.  Let  half  the  fum  of  the  colatitude  of  the  place  and  the  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  be  called  C;  and  half  their  difference  D;  then  add  the  fecant 
of  C,  the  cofine  of  D,  and  the  cotangent  of  half  A,  together:  the  fum 
(reje&ing  twice  radius)  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc  M  ;  then  add  the  cofe- 
cant  of  C,  the  fine  of  D,  and  the  cotangent  of  half  A,  together;  the 
fum  (rejecting  twice  radius)  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc  N :  then  if  the  co¬ 
latitude  of  the  place  be  greater  than  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the 
fum  of  M  and  N  is  an  angle,  whofe  complement  call  B;  but,  if  the  co- 
latitude  be  lefs  than  the  obliquity,  let  the  complement  of  the  difference 
of  M  and  N  be  called  B. 

T  t 
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6.  Add  the  fecant  of  B,  the  fine  of  A,  and  the  cofine  of  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  together;  the  fum  (reje&ing  twice  radius)  is  the  fine  of  the  alti¬ 
tude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree. 

7.  Add  the  tangent  of  the  latitude  to  the  tangent  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic;  the  fum  is  the  fine  of  an  angle,  which  call  X. 


8.  When  the  right  afcenfion  of  the  meridian  is 


Between 


o  ^ 

f  360— X  and  90-] 
I  90  and  1  80  -}-X  | 


m 


fgl  x  and  90  f 
J  %  1  90  and  1 80 —  X  I 


in 


1 


;  ~r  y  n  ^  s  ~ j  s  v 

'j  180  +  X  and  270  j  ’  '  Ja  j  180— X  and  270  j  " 
^270  and  360  —  Xj  ^at*  ^oj  270  and  X  ^Lat.  J 


fB  "j  is  the 
I  180— B  I 

then^,  1 80  +  B  >Lon^U 
L360-B 


tude 


of  the  nonagefimal  degree. 


9.  Add  the  moon’s  latitude  to  90°  when  it  is  of  a  contrary  name  to  the 
latitude  of  the  place;  but  fubtraft  it  from  90°  when  it  is  of  the  fame  name; 
the  fum  or  remainder,  is  the  moon’s  polar  diftance  :  alfo  take  the  difference 
between  ’the  moon’s  longitude  and  the  longitude  of  the  nonagefimal  de¬ 
gree  ;  which  difference  call  P  :  alfo  let  half  the  fum  of  the  moon's  polar 
diflance  and  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  be  called  Q;  and  half  their 
difference,  R. 

10.  Add  the  fecant  of  Q,  the  cofine  of  R,  and  the  cotangent  of  half 
P,  together;  the  fum  is  the  tangent  of  an  arc  m:  alfo  add  the  cofecant  of  Q, 
the  fine  of  R,  and  the  cotangent  of  half  P,  together;  the  fum  is  the  tangent 
of  an  arc  n. 

11.  If  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  be  greater  than  the 

moon’s 
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moon’s  polar  diftance,  take  the  fum  of  the  arcs  m  and  n  for  the  paralladic 
angle;  but  if  it  be  lefs,  take  their  difference. 

12.  Add  the  cofecant  of  the  paralladic  angle,  the  fine  of  P,  and  the  fine 
of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  together;  the  fum  (rejeding  twice 
radius)  is  the  fine  of  the  moon’s  true  zenith  diftance.  . 

13.  To  the  fine  of  the  moon’s  true  zenith  diftance  add  the  logarithm  of 
the  horizontal  parallax ;  the  fum  (rejeding  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
parallax  in  altitude  nearly;  add  the  parallax,  thus  found,  to  the  true  zenith 
diftance,  and  the  fum  will  be  the  correded  zenith  diftance. 

14.  Add  the  fine  of  the  correded  zenith  diftance,  the  cofine  of  the 
paralladic  angle,  and  the  logarithm  of  the  horizontal  parallax,  together; 
the  fum  (rejeding  twice  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  la¬ 
titude. 

15.  Add  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  latitude,  the  tangent  of 
the  paralladic  angle,  and  the  fecant  of  the  moon’s  latitude,  together  : 
the  fum  (rejeding  twice  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  lon~ 
gitude. 


E  X  A  M  P  L  E. 

“  What  is  the  altitude  and  longitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  at  Lud¬ 
low,  whofe  lat.  is  520  23'  north,  and  longitude  oh.  11m.  weft  of  Greenwich, 
7th  February,  1778,  at  10  h.  56'  11"  app.  time,  being  the  time  of  an  occulta- 
tion  of  y.  geminorum.” 
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Not  having  the  Almanack  for  1778,  I  fhall  affume  the  moon’s  latitude  to 
be  o°.  51'  S.  and  her  longitude  910.  57'. 
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paralla&ic  angle  =31  48 

cofecant 

10.27823 

alt  non.  degree  58  15 

-  fine 

9*92958 

P=23  3 

-  fine 

9*59277 

moon’s  true  zen.  d.  39  11 

-  fine 

9.80058 

horizon,  parallax  3488 

-  log- 

3*54258 

par.  in  alt.  nearly  2204 

-  log. 

3*343i6 

corre&ed  zen.  dift.  39  47 

44  fine 

9.80628 

hor.  par. 

log. 

3*54258 

parallaftic  angle 

cofine 

9*92936 

parallax  in  latitudes  1898 

-  log. 

3.27822 

paralla&ic  angle 

tangent 

9.79241 

moon’s  latitude  051 

fecant 

10.00023 

parallax  in  long.  1177 

log. 

3.07680 

When  the  moon  is  very  near  the  ecliptic,  as  in  eclipfes,  the  following  me¬ 
thod  will  be  nearly  exaft. 

1.  Add  the  cofine  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  to  the  loga¬ 
rithm  of  the  horizontal  parallax ;  the  fum  (rejefling  radius)  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  parallax  of  latitude  nearly  :  Add  this  parallax  to  the  complement  of 
the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  and  call  the  fum  the  complement  of 
the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  correfled. 

2.  Add  the  cofecant  of  the  complement  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonage- 
limal  degree;  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonage¬ 
fimal 
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fimal  degree  corrected,  and  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  of  latitude  nearly, 
together;  the  fum  (rejecting  twice  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in 
latitude  corrected. 

3.  Add  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  latitude  corrected;  the  fine  of  P, 
and  the  tangent  of  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree,  together ;  the  fum 
(rejecting  twice  radius)  is  the  logarithm  of  the  parallax  in  longitude. 

Scholium.  The  method  of  applying  the  parallaxes  ufually  given  requires 
no  other  correction  than  the  following.  When  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  of 
the  fame  name  as  the  latitude  is  under  the  horizon,  to  the  cotangent  of  the 
altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  degree  add  the  cotangent  of  the  moon’s  latitude ; 
the  fum  is  the  cofine  of  an  angle ;  which  added  to,  and  fubtraCted  from,  the 
longitude  of  nonagefimal  degree,  gives  two  longitudes,  between  which  the 

f, 

moon’s  latitude  of  a  contrary  name  to  the  elevated  pole  is  to  be  increafed 
for  the  apparent  latitude;  but  beyond  thofe  longitudes  the  moon's  true  lati¬ 
tude  is  to  be  increafed  by  the  parallax  in  latitude  to  have  the  apparent  lati¬ 
tude. 
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REMARKS  on  the  ARTIFICIAL  HORIZONS,  &c. 


By  Mr.  REUBEN  BURROW. 


r  |  ''HE  utility  of  a  perfeff  horizon,  and  the  liablenefs  of  quickfilver  to 
be  difturbed  by  the  leaft  wind,  have  induced  numbers  of  people  to 
invent  artificial  horizons  of  different  kinds,  and  many  of  them  very  com¬ 
plicated.  Some  time  ago,  having  occafion  to  determine  the  fituation  of  feve- 
ral  places  by  aftronomical  obfervations,  and  there  being  no  agronomical 
quadrant  belonging  to  the  company  in  the  fettlement,  I  was  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  determining  the  latitudes  by  a  fextant;  and  that  at  a  time  when 
the  fun  pa(Ted  fo  near  the  zenith  as  to  make  it  impoffible  to  get  meridian 
altitudes :  I  therefore  collefled  all  the  different  artificial  horizons  and 
glafs  roofs,  and  other  contrivances,  for  that  purpofe  I  could  meet  with  ;  but, 
though  they  appeared  correft,  the  refults  were  very  erroneous.  I  examined 
them  by  bringing  the  two  limbs  of  the  fun,  feen  by  direft  vifion,  to  touch 
apparently  in  the  telefcope  of  a  fextant,  and  then  obferved  the  reflected 
images  in  quickfilver,  which  ff ill  appeared  to  touch  as  before ;  but,  on 
examining  the  reflected  images  in  the  reft  of  the  artificial  horizons,  none  of 
them  appeared  to  touch;  and  the  error  in  many  was  very  confiderable. 
I  tried  a  number  of  other  methods  with  little  fuccefs,  as  they  were 
moftly  combinations  of  glaffes.  At  laft,  accidentally  hearing  fome  officers 
fpeaking  of  “  Tents  that  would  neither  turn  fun  nor  rain,”  I  confidered 
that  the  rays  of  the  fun  would  pafs  through  cloth  unrefra&ed,  and  in 
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confequence  of  this  idea  I  applied  fome  thin  mofquita*  curtain  as  a  covering 
to  the  quickfilver,  and  found  it  effe&ually  excluded  the  wind  and  admitted 
the  fun;  and  what  is  of  equal  confequence  in  this  country,  it  totally  kept 
away  thofe  minute  infefls  that  didurb  the  furface  of  the  quickfilver  in  ob- 
ferving :  in  fhort,  it  formed  fo  complete  a  horizon,  that  I  could  not  before 
have  hoped  for  any  thing  fo  perfeft ;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  fun 
and  dars. 

For  taking  very  great  or  very  fmall  elevations  of  the  fun,  (which  with  the 
common  horizon  fextants  are  impraflicable  in  the  direft  method,)  a  polifhed 
metalline  indrument  might  be  made  in  the  form  of  part  of  a  hollow  obtufe 
cone :  this  might  have  its  axis  fet  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  at  any  time 
by  means  of  screws  in  a  variety  of  methods ;  and  obfervations  might  be  made 
by  it  with  great  exa&nefs. 

In  finding  the  latitude,  when  meridian  obfervations  cannot  be  taken, 
either  there  is  an  opportunity  of  taking  altitudes  on  both  fides  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  or  not :  when  there  is  not,  the  bed  method  is  to  calculate  the  latitude 
from  two  altitudes  and  the  time  between,  exadlly  by  fpherical  trigonometry, 
(fil'd  correcting  the  declination  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  interval)  as 
the  approximating  methods  of  Dowes,  and  others,  are  totally  infufficient. 
When  obfervations  can  be  taken  both  before  and  after  noon,  it  is  bed  to 
take  a  number  of  altitudes  in  both,  and  then  make  out  the  equal  altitudes  by 
proportion ;  then  having  found  the  true  time  of  noon  by  the  ufual  method, 
correft  the  two  intervals  and  the  declination  to  each  time,  and  the  latitude 
may  be  found  as  follows. 

*  A  kind  of  filk  gauze,  as  clofe  as  book-muflin,  and  perfectly  tranfparent.  It  is  to  be  ftretched 
over  a  hoop,  which  Hands  without  touching  the  veffel  containing  the  mercury. 
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Add  the  cosine  of  the  angle  from  noont  to  the  cotangent  of  the  declination ; 
the  sum  is  the  cotangent  of  an  arch  A . 

Add  the  sine  of  A>  the  sine  of  the  altitude ,  and  the  arithmetical  complement 
of  the  sine  of  the  declination ,  together  ;  the  sum  is  the  cosine  of  an  arch  B . 

Then  the  sum  or  difference  of  A  and  B  is  the  latitude. 

As  every  fingle  altitude  gives  an  independent  latitude,  it  is  evident  the 
latitude  may  be  thus  found  to  great  exaftnefs. 

An  inftrument  might  eafily  be  contrived  to  meafure  the  fun’s  angle  of 
pofition  to  great  exa&nefs,  from  whence  the  latitude  might  readily  be 
deduced ;  a  fmall  addition  to  the  common  theodolite  would  be  fufficient. 
The  variation  of  the  azimuth  near  the  meridian  may  alfo  be  advantageoufly 
applied  for  the  fame  purpofe. 


U  u 
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DEMONSTRATION  of  a  THEOREM  concerning  the  INTERSEC ■* 
TIONS  of  CURVES.— °By  Reuben  Burrow,  Esq. 

I  NT  Stone’s  Mathematical  Diflionary  is  the  following  paragraph:  “Two 
"  geometrical  lines  of  any  order  will  cut  one  another  in  as  many  points 
ft  as  the  number  expreffes,  which  is  produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the 
“  two  numbers  expreffing  thofe  orders:”  And  Mr.  Braikon ridge,  in 
(<  the  preface  to  his  Eccercitatio  Geometrica  de  descriptione  Curvarum ,  fays, 
“  Mr.  George  Campbell,  now  Clerk  of  the  Stores  at  Woolwich ,  has  got 
**  a  neat  demonftration  of  the  fame,  which  I  hope  he  will  publifti.”  As  it 
does  not  appear  that  Campbell  ever  publilhed  any  thing,  except  a  paper 
on  the  roots  of  equations,  and  a  fmall  treatife  on  the  plagiarifms  of 
Maci.aurin,  it  is  very  probable  his  demonftration  is  loft,  and  therefore  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  publifh  the  following. 

The  equation  of  a  line  of  the  firft  order  has  one  root,  or  fun&ion  of 
the  abfcifs,  for  the  ordinate;  of  the  fecond  order,  two;  and  fo  on. 

In  equations  for  two  right  lines,  the  roots  may  fo  vary  and  accommodate 
themfelves  to  each  other,  that  the  quantities  expreffing  the  ordinates  may  be 
equal ;  and  as  there  is  only  one  cafe  where  this  can  happen,  therefore  two 
right  lines  can  only  interfeft  in  one  point. 

If  a  line  of  the  firft;  order  be  compared  with  a  line  of  the  fecond,  or 
an  equation  of  one  root  with  an  equation  of  two  ;  the  root  of  the  firft, 
and  a  fingle  root  of  the  fecond,  may  fo  vary  as  to  become  equal  to  each 
other,  or  to  form  an  interfe&ion.  By  the  fame  reafon,  the  fingle  root  of 
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the  fir  ft,  and  the  remaining  root  of  the  fecond,  may  each  fo  vary  as  to  become 
equal,  or  to  form  another  interfeftion;  and  therefore  a  right  line  cuts  a  line 
of  the  fecond  order  in  two  points. 

If  a  line  of  the  firfl  order  be  compared  with  a  line  of  the  n  order,  it  is 
alfo  evident  that  the  fingle  root  of  the  firfl  line  may  in  the  fame  manner  be 
fo  varied  with  each  of  the  n  roots  of  the  fecond  line  as  to  become  equal; 
and  therefore  a  right  line  may  cut  a  line  of  the  n  order  in  n  points. 

Let  a  line  of  the  m  order  be  now  compared  with  a  line  of  the  order  n ; 
then  as  each  fingle  root  of  the  firfl  line  may  become  equal,  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  every  root  in  the  fecond,  it  therefore  follows,  that  for  every  unit 
in  m  there  may  be  n  interfeftions;  and  as  there  are  m  units,  there  confe- 
quently  will  be  mn  interfeftions. 

The  fame  method  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  points, 
line,  and  furfaces,  that  arife  from  the  interfeftions  of  lines,  furfaces,  and 
folids;  by  confidering  that  the  number  of  times  that  p  may  be  taken  from 
m>  and  q  at  the  fame  time  from  ??,  will  be  =  m.m-~i . p,  x  n*n-— *  •  •  •  3 

i  .2.3***  P)  X  t  *  2  »  3  •  •  •  *  4 
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XVII. 

THE  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  ATTAR, 

Or  ESSENTIAL  OIL  of  ROSES. 

By  LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  POLIER. 

THE  attar  is  obtained  from  the  rofes  by  fimple  diftillation,  and  the 
following  is  the  mode  in  which  I  have  made  it.  A  quantity  of  frefh 
rofes  (for  example,  forty  pounds)  are  put  in  a  flill  with  fixty  pounds  of 
water,  the  rofes  being  left  as  they  are  with  their  calyxes,  but  with  the 
ftems  cut  clofe.  The  mafs  is  then  well  mixed  together  with  the  hands,  and 
a  gentle  fire  is  made  under  the  flill.  When  the  water  begins  to  grow  hot, 
and  fumes  to  rife,  the  cap  of  the  flill  is  put  on,  and  the  pipe  fixed:  the 
chinks  are  then  well  luted  with  pafle,  and  cold  water  put  on  the  refrige¬ 
ratory  at  top.  The  receiver  is  alfo  adapted  at  the  end  of  the  pipe;  and  the 
fire  is  continued  under  the  flill,  neither  too  violent  nor  too  weak.  When 
the  impregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  and  the  flill  is  very  hot,  tire 
fire  is  leffened  by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  diftillation  continued  till  thirty 
pounds  of  wjater  are  come  over,  which  is  generally  done  in  about  four  or 
five  hours.  This  rofe-water  is  to  be  poured  again  on  a  frefh  quantity 
(forty  pounds)  of  rofes,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  w7ater  are  to  be 
drawn  by  diftillation,  following  the  fame  procefs  as  before.  The  rofe-wa¬ 
ter  thus  made  and  cohobated,  will  be  found,  if  the  rofes  were  good  and 
frefh,  and  the  diftallation  carefully  performed,  highly  fcented  with  the 
rofes.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  either  of  earthen-ware  or  of  tinned 
metal,  and  left  expofed  to  the  frefh  air  for  the  night.  The  attar  or 
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essence  will  be  found  in  the  morning  congealed,  and  fwimming  on  the  top 
of  the  water.  This  is  to  be  carefully  feparated,  and  collefted,  either  with  a 
thin  Ihell  or  a  fkimmer,  and  poured  into  a  vial.  When  a  certain  quantity 
has  thus  been  obtained,  the  water  and  feces  mud  be  feparated  from  the 
clear  effence,  which,  with  refpeft  to  the  firft,  will  not  be  difficult  to  do,  as 
the  effence  congeals  with  a  flight  cold,  and  the  water  may  then  be  made 
to  run  off.  If,  after  that,  the  effence  is  kept  fluid  by  heat,  the  feces  will  fub- 
fide,  and  may  be  feparated  ;  but,  if  the  operation  has  been  neatly  perform¬ 
ed,  thefe  will  be  little  or  none.  The  feces  are  as  highly  perfumed  as  the 
effence,  and  mull  be  kept  after  as  much  of  the  effence  has  been  fkim- 
med  from  the  rofe-water  as  could  be.  The  remaining  water  fliould  be 
ufed  for  freffi  diftillations,  inftead  of  common  water;  at  lead  as  far  as  it 
will  go. 

The  above  is  the  whole  procefs  of  making  genuine  attar  of  rofes.  But, 
as  the  rofes  of  this  country  give  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  effence,  and  it 
is  in  high  efteem,  various  ways  have  been  thought  of  to  augment  the 
quantity,  though  at  the  expence  of  the  quality.  In  this  country  it  is 
ufual  to  add  to  the  rofes,  when  put  in  the  Hill,  a  quantity  of  fandal-wood 
rafpings,  fome  more,  fome  lefs,  (from  one  to  five  tolcihs ,  or  half  ounces*)  The 
fandal  contains  a  deal  of  effential  oil,  which  comes  over  freely  in  the 
common  diftillation,  and  mixing  with  the  rofe-water  and  effence,  becomes 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  their  perfume.  The  impofition,  however,  cannot 
be  concealed ;  the  effential  oil  of  fandal  will  not  congeal  in  common  cold ; 
and  its  fmell  cannot  be  kept  under,  but  will  be  apparent  and  predominate, 
in  fpite  of  every  art.  In  Cashemire  they  feldom  ufe  fandal  to  adulterate  the 
attar ,  but  I  have  been  informed,  to  encreafe  the  quantity,  they  diftill  with 
the  rofes  a  fweet-fcented  grafs,  which  does  not  communicate  any  unplea-. 
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fant  fcent,  and  gives  the  attar  a  high  clear  green  colour.  This  effence  alfo 
does  not  congeal  in  a  flight  cold  as  that  of  rofes. 

Many  other  ways  of  adulteration  have  been  praftifed,  but  all  fo  grofs  and 
palpable  that  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  them. 

The  quantity  of  effential  oil  to  be  obtained  from  the  rofes,  is  very  preca¬ 
rious  and  uncertain,  as  it  depends  not  only  on  the  (kill  of  the  difliller,  but 
alfo  on  the  quality  of  the  rofes,  and  the  favourablenefs  of  the  feafon.  Even 
in  Europe,  where  the  chemifts  are  fo  perfect  in  their  buflnefs,  fome,  as  Ta- 
chenius,  obtained  only  half  an  ounce  of  oil  from  one  hundred  pounds  of 
rofes.  Hamberg  obtained  one  ounce  from  the  fame  quantity  ;  and  Hoffman 
above  two  ounces.  (N.  B.  the  rofes  in  thofe  inftances  were  ftripped  of 
their  calyxes,  and  only  the  leaves  ufed.)  In  this  country  nothing  like  either 
can  be  had ;  and  to  obtain  four  mas  has  (about  one  drachm  and  a  half)  from 
eighty  pounds,  which  deducing  the  calyxes,  comes  to  fomething  lefs  than 
three  drachms  per  hundred  pounds  of  rofe-leaves,  the  feafon  mull  be  very 
favourable,  and  the  operation  carefully  performed. 

In  the  prefent  year,  17 87,  I  had  only  fixteen  tolahs  of  attar  from  fifty- 
four  maunds ,  twenty-three  seers ,  of  rofes,  produced  from  a  field  of  thirty- 
three  biggahs ,  or  eleven  English  acres  ;  which  comes  to  about  two  drachms 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  colour  of  the  attar  of  rofes  is  no  criterion  of  it’s 
goodnefs,  quality,  or  country.  I  have  had,  this  year,  attar  of  a  fine  eme¬ 
rald  green,  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  of  a  reddifh  hue,  from  the  fame  ground, 
and  obtained  by  the  fame  procefs,  only  of  rofes  collected  at  different 
days. 
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The  calyxes  do  not  in  any  fhape  diminifh  the  quality  of  the  attar ,  nor 
impart  any  green  colour  to  it ;  though,  perhaps  they  may  augment  the  quan¬ 
tity  :  but  the  trouble  necefTary  to  ftrip  them  muft,  and  ought  to,  prevent  its 
being  ever  put  in  pra&ice. 

Lucknoiv ,  iV/ay,  1787. 
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By  Mr.  MACDONALD,  with  a  Specimen  of  GOLD. 

•  * 

H  E  country  of  Limong,  on  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra ,  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  prefidency  of  Fort  Marlhrough,  and  between  feven- 
ty  and  eighty  miles  inland,  produces  the  fineft  gold  and  gold-duft  on  that 
ifland.  The  Limong  gold  merchants  repair  annually  to  Marlhrough ,  for 
the  purchafe  of  opium ,  and  fuch  other  articles  as  they  may  be  in  want  of ; 

in  exchange  for  which  they  give  gold  of  fo  pure  a  nature  as  to  contain 

little  or  no  alloy.  The  gold  is  found  fometimes  in  dull,  and  often  lodg¬ 
ed  in  a  very  hard  (lone.  It  is  of  a  whitifli  colour,  and  refembles  that  in 
which  the  veins  run  in  the  gold  mines  of  Tiltil  in  Chili.  The  gold 
is  extra&ed  by  beating  the  compound  mafs  in  order  to  difengage  it  from  the 
flone,  which  flies  oft'  in  fplinters,  and  leaves  the  gold  cleared  of  it. 
This  is  the  mode  ufed  by  a  rude  people ;  by  which  a  part  of  the  gold 

muft  be  loft  in  the  fplinters  of  the  ftone,  which  fly  off"  in  beating  the  mafs. 

They  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  advantage  of  grinding  it  to  a  grofs  pow¬ 
der,  mixing  it  with  quickfilver,  and  feparating  the  earthen  and  ftony 
particles  from  thofe  of  the  gold,  by  the  aftion  of  a  ftream  of  water  on 
this  pafte,  carrying  off  the  former,  and  leaving  the  latter  precipitated  to 
the  bottom  by  their  greater  weight.  They  are  almoft  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  aflaying  and  amalgamation,  but  are  extremely  expert  in 
feparating  particles  of  foreign  metals  from  gold-duft,  by  a  very  fuperior 
acutenefs  of  vifion,  no  doubt  arifing  from  experience,  and  not  a  peculiar 
gift.  They  have  people  among  them  who  are  gold-cleaners  by  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  gold  is  found  in  a  fpecies  of  earth  compofed  of  a  clayifh-red 
loam.  On  digging  the  earth,  it  is  found  to  confift  of  ftrata  (under  the 
loam  of  the  furface,  commonly  called  foil)  of  irregular-ftiaped  ftones 
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of  a  mouldering  nature,  mixed  with  a  red  clay,  and  hard  pebbles  mixed 
with  a  pale  red  clay,  of  a  more  denfe  confiftency  than  that  of  the  firft 
ftratum.  The  firft  ftratum  extends  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and 
the  fecond  to  fomewhat  lefs.  The  confiftency  under  thefe  flrata  is  formed 
of  either  hard  rock,  or  of  gravel  nearly  approaching  to  it.  The  gold  is 
found  mixed  with  a  ftone  of  a  hard  nature,  and  capable  of  fuftaining  a 
polifh.  It  is  found  near  the  furface,  and  generally  in  a  foil  freeft  from  folid 
rock. 

The  merchants,  who  bring  the  gold  for  fale,  are  not  themfelves  the 
finders  or  gatherers  of  it,  but  receive  it,  for  merchandife,  from  the  Malays 
inhabiting  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  The  native  indolence  of  the 
Malay  difpofition  prevents  them  from  cohering  more  than  is  fufhcient 
to  fupply  the  few  and  fimple  wants  of  a  race  of  men,  as  yet,  unenlighten¬ 
ed  by  civilization  and  fcience,  and  ignorant  of  the  full  extent  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  country  inhabited  by  them.  We  have  not,  to  this  hour, 
explored  a  country,  which,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe,  produces  more, 
or  as  much  gold  as  either  Peru  or  Mexico.  This  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  undertaking,  and  partly  to  a 
want  of  curiofity,  that,  indulged,  might  have  been  produ&ive  of  great 
national  and  private  advantages.  The  roads  leading  to  this  golden 
country  are  almoft  impervious  ;  affording  only  a  fcanty  path  to  a  fingle 
traveller,  where  whole  nights  muft  be  pafled  in  the  open  air,  expofed  to 
the  malignant  influence  of  a  hoftile  climate,  in  a  country  infefted  by  the 
moft  ferocious  wild  beafts.  Thefe  are  circumftances  that  have  hitherto 
checked  curiofity;  but  perfeverance  and  contrived  precaution  will  furmount 
the  obftacles  they  furnifh,  and  fuch  difcoveries  might  be  made,  as  would 
amply  compenfate  for  the  difficulties  leading  to  them.  The  gold- 
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merchants  who  come  from  the  neighbouring  and  lefs  rich  countries,  give  us 
fuch  accounts  of  the  facility  of  procuring  gold  as  border  nearly  on  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  and  would  be  altogether  incredible,  if  great  quantities  of  that  metal 
produced  by  them  did  not,  in  a  great  meafure,  evince  the  certainty  of  their 
accounts.  I  have  feen  an  imperfeB.  chart  of  a  part  of  the  interior  country, 
made  by  an  intelligent  native,  on  the  fcale  of  the  rate  of  his  walking;  and 
from  the  refpe&ive  fituations  of  the  fun  in  regard  to  his  pofition.  It  contain¬ 
ed  a  chain  of  what  he  called  Gold  Mines,  extending  in  latitude,  nearly,  not 
much  lefs  than  three  degrees.  This  chart  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr.  Miller 
of  the  council  of  Fort  Mar  through ,  who  did  me  the  favour  of  explaining  it. 
After  making  allowances  for  the  licence  of  a  traveller,  fome  credit  may  be 
given  to  this  chart,  more  efpecially,  as  we  are  well  allured  that  that  part 
of  Sumatra  produces  large  quantities  of  fine  gold.  The  refult  of  the  whole 
is,  that  it  would  be  a  very  laudable  objeCt  to  explore  thofe  rich  countries, 
and  to  eftablifh  the  working  of  gold-mines  in  them,  as  it  could  be  done  under 
a  certain  profpeft  of  advantage.  The  expence  arifing  from  clearing  the 
country,  procuring  intelligence,  making  roads,  eftablifhing  and  forming  polls 
of  communication,  and  of  employing  profeflional  men,  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  at  firft  very  confiderable,  but  the  refulting  advantages  would  defray  thefe, 
and  render  it  a  matter  of  furprife,  that  a  meafure  attended  with  fuch  obvious 
utility  had  not  been  adopted  at  an  earlier  period. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  Sumatra  mud  have  been  the  Ophir  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  time.  This  conjecture  derives  no  fmall  force  from  the  word  ophir’s 
being  really  a  Malay  fubftantive  of  a  compound  fenfe,  fignifying  a  mountain 
containing  gold.  The  natives  have  no  oral  or  written  tradition  on  the  fub- 
je£t,  excepting,  that  the  ifland  has  in  former  times  afforded  gold  for  exporta¬ 
tion:  whether  to  the  eaftward  olr  weftward,  remains  an  uncertainty.  We 
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have  certain  accounts  that  the  veflels  that  imported  this  article  were  long 
detained,  or  did  not  return  in  much  lefs  than  a  year.  It  is  therefore  proba¬ 
ble  that  they  wintered,  during  the  violence  of  the  SW.  monfoon,  either  at 
Ceylon ,  or  on  the  NE.  coaft,  and  compleated  their  voyages  during  the  mo¬ 
derate  part  of  the  other  monfoon. 
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XVIII. 

On  the  LITERATURE  of  the  HINDUS, 

FROM  THE  SANSCRIT, 

Communicated  by  GOVERDHAN  CAUL, 

IVith  a  short  Commentary. 

THE  TEXT. 

r  I  ^  HERE  are  eighteen  Vidya's ,  or  parts  of  true  hnoudedge ,  and  fome 
branches  of  knowledge  falsely  so  called;  of  both  which  a  fhort  ac¬ 
count  fhall  here  be  exhibited. 

The  firft  four  are  the  immortal  Veda's,  evidently  revealed  by  God;  which 
are  entitled,  in  one  compound  word,  Rigyajuhsdmdt'harva ,  or  in  feparate 
words,  Rich ,  Yctjush ,  Saman ,  and  At'harvan.  The  Rigveda  confifts  of  five 
feftions  ;  the  Yajurveda ,  of  eighty-six ;  the  Samaveda ,  of  a  thousand;  and 
the  At'harvaveda ,  of  nine ;  with  eleven  hundred  sacha's ,  or  branches,  in 
various  divifions  and  fubdivifions.  The  Veda's  in  truth  are  infinite  ;  but  were 
reduced  by  Vya'sa  to  this  number  and  order:  the  principal  part  of  them 
is  that  which  explains  the  duties  of  man  in  a  methodical  arrangement ;  and 
in  the  fourth  is  a  fyftem  of  divine  ordinances. 

From  tnefe  are  deduced  the  four  Upavedas ,  namely,  Ayush ,  Gdndharva% 
Dhanush ,  and  St'hapatya  ;  the  firfi:  of  which,  or  Ayurveda,  was  delivered  to 
mankind  by  Brahma',  Indra,  Dhanwantari,  and  five  other  deities; 
and  comprizes  the  theory  of  diforders  and  medicines,  with  the  pra&ical 
methods  of  curing  difeafes.  The  fecond,  or  mufick,  was  invented  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  Bharata  :  it  is  chiefly  ufeful  in  raifing  the  mind  by  devotion 
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to  the  felicity  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  third  Upaveda  was  compofed  by 
Viswamitra  on  the  fabrication  and  ufe  of  arms  and  implements  handled 
in  war  by  the  tribe  of  Cshatriya’s.  Vis'wacarman  revealed  the  fourth  in 
various  treatifes  on  sixty  four  mechanical  arts,  for  the  improvement  of  fuch 
as  exercife  them. 

Six  Anga’s,  or  bodies  of  learning,  are  alfo  derived  from  the  fame 
fource:  their  names  are  Sicskd ,  Culpa,  Vy  dear  ana,  Clihandas ,  Jyotish , 
and  Niructi .  The  first  was  written  by  Pa'nini,  an  infpired  faint,  on 
the  pronunciation  of  vocal  founds  :  the  second  contains  a  detail  of  religious 
a&s  and  ceremonies  from  the  firft  to  the  lad;  and  from  the  branches  of 
thefe  works  a  variety  of  rules  have  been  framed  by  A's'wala'yana,  and 
others.  The  third,  or  the  grammar,  entitled  P anhuiy a ,  confiding  of  eight 
leftures  or  chapters,  (Vriddhirddaij,  and  fo  forth,)  was  the  production 
of  three  Rt  ski’s,  or  holy  men,  and  teaches  the  proper  diferiminations  of 
words  in  condruCtion  ;  but  other  lefs  abdrufe  grammars,  compiled  merely 
for  popular  ufe,  are  not  confidered  as  Anga’s.  The  fourth,  or  prosody ,  was 
taught  by  a  Muni ,  named  Pingala,  and  treats  of  charms  and  incantations, 
in  verfes  aptly  framed  and  varioufly  meafured;  fuch  as  the  Gdyatri ,  and 
a  thoufand  others.  Astronomy  is  the  fifth  of  the  Vedangas ,  as  it  was  deli¬ 
vered  by  Su'rya,  and  other  divine  perfons:  it  is  neceffary  in  calculations 
of  time.  The  sixth,  or  Niructi,  was  compofed  by  Ya'sca  (fo  is  the  manu- 
feript;  but,  perhaps,  it  fhould  be  Vya'sa)  on  the  fignification  of  difficult 
words  and  phrafes  in  the  Veda’s . 

Ladly,  there  are  four  Up  an  go's,  called  Purdna,  Nydya,  Mtmdnsd ,  and 
Dherma  sdstra.  Eighteen  Parana’s,  that  of  Brahma,  and  the  red,  were 
compofed  by  Vya'sa  for  the  indruftion  and  entertainment  of  mankind  in 
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general.  Nyaya  is  derived  from  the  root  m\  to  acquire  or  apprehend  ;  and, 
in  this  fenfe,  the  books  on  apprehension ,  reasoning ,  and  judgment ,  are  call¬ 
ed  Nyaya.  The  principal  of  thefe  are  the  work  of  Gautama,  in  five  chap¬ 
ters,  and  that  of  Cana'da,  in  ten ;  both  teaching  the  meaning  of  facred 
texts,  the  difference  between  juft  and  unjuft,  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
principles  of  knowledge,  all  arranged  under  twenty-three  heads.  Mimdnsd 
is  alfo  twofold;  both  fhowing  what  a£ts  are  pure  or  impure,  what  objects 
are  to  be  defired  or  avoided,  and  by  what  means  the  foul  may  afeend  to 
the  Firft  Principle.  The  former ,  or  Carma  Mimdnsd ,  comprized  in  twelve 
chapters,  was  written  by  Jaimini,  and  difeuftes  queftions  of  moral 
duties  and  law.  Next  follows  the  Updsand  Cdnda  in  four  leflures, 
(Sancarshana  and  the  reft,)  containing  a  furvey  of  Religious  Duties;  to 
which  part  belong  the  rules  of  Sa'ndilya,  and  others,  on  devotion  and 
duty  to  God.  Such  are  the  contents  of  the  Purva ,  or  former ,  Mimdnsd. 
The  Uttara ,  or  latter,  abounding  in  queftions  on  the  Divine  Nature  and 
other  fublime  fpeculations,  was  compofed  by  Vya'sa,  in  four  chapters 
and  sixteen  fe&ions  :  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  brain  and  fpring  of  all 
th eAnga's;  it  expofes  the  heretical  opinions  of  Ra'ma'nuj a,  Ma'dhwa, 
Vallabha,  and  other  fophifts;  and,  in  a  manner  fuited  to  the  compre- 
henfion  of  adepts,  it  treats  on  the  true  nature  of  Gane'sa,  Bha'scara, 
or  the  Sun,  Ni'lacanta,  Lacshmi',  and  other  forms  of  One  Divine 
Being.  A  fimilar  work  was  written  by  S'ri'  s'ancara,  demonftrating  the 
fupreme  power,  goodnefs,  and  eternity  of  God. 

The  Body  of  Law,  called  S mriti,  confifts  of  eighteen  books,  each  divid¬ 
ed  under  three  general  heads,  the  duties  of  religion ,  the  adminiftration  of 
justice ,  and  the  punifhment  or  expiation  of  crimes.  They  were  delivered,  for 
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the  inftruftion  of  the  human  fpecies,  by  Menu,  and  other  facred  perfon- 


ages. 


As  to  ethichs ,  the  Veda's  contain  all  that  relates  to  the  duties  of  kings ; 
the  Parana's,  what  belongs  to  the  relation  of  hulband  and  wifej  and 
the  duties  of  friendfhip  and  fociety  (which  complete  the  triple  divifion)  are 
taught  fuccinftly  in  both :  this  double  divifion  of  Anna's  and  XJpdnga's  may 
be  confidered  as  denoting  the  double  benefit  arifing  from  them  in  theory 
and  practice. 

The  Bhdrata  and  Rdmayana ,  which  are  both  epick  poemsi  comprize  the 
inoft  valuable  part  of  ancient  hiftory. 

For  the  information  of  the  lower  claffes  in  religious  knowledge,  the 
Pasupata ,  the  Panchardtrat  and  other  works,  fit  for  nightly  meditation, 
were  compofed  by  Siva,  and  others,  in  an  hundred  and  ninety-two  parts 
on  different  fubjefts. 

What  follow  are  not  really  divine,  but  contain  infinite  contradic¬ 
tions.  Sanc'hya  is  twofold,  that  with  Is'wara  and  that  without  Is'wa- 
ra.  The  former  is  entitled  Pdtanjala  in  one  chapter  of  four  feflions,  and 
is  ufeful  in  removing  doubts  by  pious  contemplation;  the  second,  or  Ca- 
pila ,  is  in  fix  chapters  on  the  produ&ion  of  all  things  by  the  union  of 
Pracriti,  or  nature ,  and  Purusha,  or  the  first  male :  it  comprizes 
alfo,  in  eight  parts,  rules  for  devotion,  thoughts  on  the  invifible  power, 
and  other  topicks.  Both  thefe  works  contain  a  ftudied  and  accurate 
enumeration  of  natural  bodies  and  their  principles;  whence  .this  philofo- 
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phy  is  named  Sanchya.  Others  hold,  that  it  was  fo  called  from  its  reckon - 

ing  three  sorts  of  pain. 

The  Mi  mansdy  therefore,  is  in  two  parts,  the  Nyaya  in  two ,  and  the 
Sanchya  in  two;  and  thefe  six  fchools  comprehend  all  the  do&rine  of 
the  Theifts. 

Laft  of  all  appears  a  work  written  by  Buddha,  and  there  are  alfo 
six  atheiftical  fyftems  of  philofophy,  entitled  Ydgdchdra>  Saudhanta f 
Vaihhdshicay  Aladhyamica,  Digamhara ,  and  Charvac ;  all  full  of  indeter¬ 
minate  phrafes,  errors  in  fenfe,  confufion  between  diftinft  qualities,  in- 
comprehenfible  notions,  opinions  not  duly  weighed,  tenets  deftruftive 
of  natural  equality,  containing  a  jumble  of  atheifm  and  ethicks ;  diftri- 
buted,  like  our  orthodox  books,  into  a  number  of  fe&ions,  which  omit 
what  ought  to  be  exprelfed,  and  exprefs  what  ought  to  be  omitted;  abound¬ 
ing  in  falfe  propofitions,  idle  propofitions,  impertinent  propofitions.  Some 
affert,  that  the  heterodox  fchools  have  no  Upanga's ;  others,  that  they 
have  fix  Anga's ,  and  as  many  Sdnga's ,  or  bodies ,  and  other  appendices. 

Such  is  the  analyfis  of  univerfal  knowledge,  practical  and  speculative. 

THE  COMMENTARY. 

This  firft  chapter  of  a  rare  Sanscrit  book,  entitled  Vidyadersa ,  or  a 
View  of  Learning ,  is  written  in  fo  clofe  and  concife  a  ftyle,  that  fome  parts 
of  it  are  very  obfeure,  and  the  whole  requires  an  explanation.  From  the 
beginning  of  it  we  learn  that  the  Vedas  are  confidered  by  the  Hindus  as 
the  fountain  of  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine ;  whence  the  verfes  of 
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them  are  faid  in  the  Gita  to  be  the  leaves  of  that  holy  tree,  to  which  the 
Almighty  himfelf  is  compared  : 

urdliwa  mulam  adhah  sac  ham  asivatt'ham  prahuravyayam 
c/ihanddnsi  yasya  pernani  yastam  vtda  sa  vedavit. 

“  The  wife  have  called  the  Incorruptible  One  an  AswaiVha ,  with  its  roots 
(i  above  and  its  branches  below;  the  leaves  of  which  are  the  facred  meafures. 
“  He  who  knows  this  tree  knows  the  Veda's.” 

1 

All  the  Pandits  infill  that  Aswatt'ha  means  the  Pippalat  or  Religious 
Fig-tree ,  with  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  tremulous  leaves;  but  the  compa¬ 
nion  of  heavenly  knowledge,  defeending  and  taking  root  on  earth,  to  the 
Va'tai  or  great  Indian  fig-tree,  which  has  moll  confpicuoully  its  roots  on 
high,  or  at  leaft  his  radicating  branches,  would  have  been  far  more  exa£l  and 
linking. 

The  I'eda's  confilt  of  three  CahHa'st  or  General  Heads ;  namely,  Carma , 
Jhyana ,  Upasana  ;  or  Works y  Faith ,  and  Worship :  to  the  firll  of  which  the 
author  of  the  Vidyadersa  wifely  gives  the  preference,  as  Menu  himfelf  pre¬ 
fers  universal  benevolence  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion  : 

Japycnaiva  tu  sansiddhyedbrdhmano  natra  sansayah : 

Curyddanyatravd  curyanmaitro  brahmana  nchyate. 

That  is,  “  By  filent  adoration  undoubtedly  a  Brahman  attains  holinefs ;  but 
“  every  benevolent  man ,  whether  he  perform  or  omit  that  ceremony,  is 
Vox,.  I.  Y  y  “  juftly 
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"  juftly  ftyled  a  Brahman."  This  triple  divifion  of  the  Vidas  may  feem  at 
firft  to  throw  light  on  a  very  obfcure  line  in  the  Gita  : 

Traigunyavishayah  vcdd  nistraigunya  bhaudrjuna ; 

Or,  “  The  Vedas  are  attended  with  three  qualities :  be  not  thou  a  man  of 
“  three  qualities,  O  Arjuna.” 

But  feveral  Pandits  are  of  opinion,  that  the  phrafe  mull  relate  to  the 
three  Guna's,  or  qualities  of  the  mind;  that  of  excellence,  that  of  passion,  and 
that  of  darkness ;  from  the  laft  of  which  a  hero  fhould  be  wholly  exempt, 
though  examples  of  it  occur  in  the  Veda's,  where  animals  are  ordered  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  where  horrid  incantations  are  inferted  for  the  destruction  of 
enemies. 

It  is  extremely  fingular,  as  Mr.  Wilkins  has  already  obferved,  that, 
notwithftanding  the  fable  of  Brahma' ’s  four  mouths,  each  of  which  ut¬ 
tered  a  Veda,  yet  moll  ancient  writers  mention  only  three  Vedas,  in  or¬ 
der  as  they  occur  in  the  compound  word  Rigyqjuhsdma ;  whence  it  is 
inferred,  that  the  At'harvan  was  written  or  collefted  after  the  three  firft; 
and  the  two  following  arguments,  which  are  entirely  new,  will  ftrongly 
confirm  this  inference.  In  the  eleventh  book  of  Menu,  a  work  aferibed  to 
the  first  age  of  mankind,  and  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  the  At'harvan  is 
mentioned  by  name,  and  ftyled  the  Veda  of  Veda's ;  a  phrafe  which  coun¬ 
tenances  the  notion  of  Da'ra'  Shecu'h,  who  afferts,  in  the  preface  to 
his  JJpanishat,  that  “  the  three  firft  Vedas  are  named  feparately,  becaufe  the 
“  At'harvan  is  a  corollary  from  them  all,  and  contains  the  quintelfence  of 
“  them.”  But  this  verfe  of  Menu,  which  occurs  in  a  modern  copy  of 
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the  work  brought  From  Bdnaras,  and  which  would  fupport  the  antiquity  and 
excellence  of  the  fourth  Veda ,  is  entirely  omitted  in  the  bed  copies,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  a  very  fine  one  written  at  Gaya,  where  it  was  accurately  collated 
by  a  learned  Brahman;  Fo  that,  as  Menu  himFelF,  in  other  places,  names 
only  three  Veda's,  we  mud  believe  this  line  to  be  an  interpolation  by  Fome 
admirer  oF  the  At'harvan  ;  and  Fuch  an  artifice  overthrows  the  very  doctrine 
which  it  was  intended  to  Fudain. 

The  next  argument  is  yet  dronger,  fince  it  ariFes  From  internal  evidence  ; 
and  oF  this  we  are  now  enabled  to  judge  by  the  noble  zeal  oF  Colonel 
Polier  in  cohering  Indian  curiofities;  which  has  been  Fo  judicioufly  ap¬ 
plied,  and  Fo  happily  exerted,  that  he  now  poffeffes  a  complete  copy  oF  the; 
four  Vedas  in  eleven  large  volumes. 

On  a  curFory  inFpedion  oF  thoFe  books  it  appears,  that  even  a  learner 
oF  Sanscrit  may  read  a  confiderable  part  oF  the  At'harvaveda  without  a  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  but  that  the  dyle  oF  the  other  three  is  Fo  obFolete,  as  to  Feem  al- 
mod  a  different  dialed.  When  we  are  inFormed,  thereFore,  that  Few  Brah¬ 
mans  at  Bdnaras  can  underdand  any  part  oF  the  Veda's ,  we  mud  preFume, 
that  none  are  meant,  but  the  Rich,  Yajush ,  and  Saman ,  with  an  exception  oF 
the  At’harvan ,  the  language  oF  which  is  comparatively  modern  ;  as  the  learn¬ 
ed  will  perceive  From  the  Following  Fpecimen : 

Yatra  brahmavido  yahti  cUcshaya  tapasa  sctha  agnirmahtatra  nayatwagnir- 
medhah  dedhdtume ,  agnaye  swahd.  vayurmdh  tatra  nayatu  vayuh  pranan 
dedhatu  me,  vayuwe  swahd.  suryo  man  tatra  nayatu  chacshuh  suryo 
dedhatu  me,  suryai/a  swahd ;  chahdrb  man  tatra  nayatu  manaschandro 
dedhatu  me,  chan  dray  a  swahd.  sdmb  man  tatra  nayatu  pay  ah  somb  dedhatu 
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me%  somdya  svmha.  Indrb  man  tatra  nayatu  balamindro  dedhatu  me,  indraya 
swahd .  apo  man  tatra  nayatwdmri  tammopatishtatu,  adbhyah  swahd.  yatra 
brahmavido  ydhti  dicshaya  tapasd  saha ,  brahma  man  tatra  nayatu  brahma 
brahma  dedhatu  me,  brahmane  swahd. 

That  is,  “  Where  they,  who  know  the  Great  One,  go  through  holy  rites 
“  and  through  piety,  thither  may^/zre  raife  me!  May  fire  receive  my  fa- 
“  orifices !  Myfterious  praife  to  fire  !  May  air  waft  me  thither  !  May 
“  air  increafe  my  fpirits  !  Myfterious  praife  to  air !  May  the  Sun  draw 
<4  me  thither !  May  the  fun  enlighten  my  eye  !  Myfterious  praife  to  the 
“  fun  !  May  the  Moon  bear  me  thither  !  May  the  moon  receive  my 

<«  mind!  Myfterious  praife  to  the  moon!  May  the  plant  Soma  lead  me 

<f  thither!  May  Soma  bcftow  on  me  its  hallowed  milk!  Myfterious 
“  praife  to  Soma!  May  In  dr  a,  or  the  Jirmament ,  carry  me  thither! 
«  May  Indra  give  me  ftrength  !  Myfterious  praife  to  Indra!  May 
*.«  water  bear  me  thither!  May  water  bring  me  the  ftream  of  immortali- 
*«  ty  !  Myfterious  praife  to  the  waters!  Where  they,  who  know  the 

“  Great  One,  go,  through  holy  rites  and  through  piety,  thither  may  Brahma' 

“  condutt  me!  May  Brahma'  lead  me  to  the  Great  One!  Myfterious 
<6  praife  to  Brahma'!” 

Several  other  paftages  might  have  been  cited  from  the  firft  book  of  the 
At'harvan ,  particularly  a  tremendous  incantation  with  confecrated  grass ,  cal¬ 
led  Darbbha ,  and  a  fublime  hymn  to  Cala ,  or  time  ;  but  a  {ingle  paftage  will 
fuffice  to  know  the  ftyle  and  language  of  this  extraordinary  work.  It  would 
not  be  fo  eafy  to  produce  a  genuine  extrafl  from  the  other  Veda's.  Indeed, 
in  a  book,  entitled  Sivavedanta ,  written  in  Sanscrit ,  but  in  Cashmirian 
letters,  a  ftanza  from  the  Yajurveda  is  introduced;  which  deferves  for  its 
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fublimity  to  be  quoted  here;  though  the  regular  cadence  of  the  verfes, 
and  the  polifhed  elegance  of  the  language,  cannot  but  induce  a  fufpicion, 
that  it  is  a  more  modern  paraphrafe  of  fome  text  in  the  ancient  Scripture: 


natatra  suryo  bliati  nacha  chahdra  taracau ,  nemd  vidyuto  bhahti  cuta  eva 
vahnih :  tameva  bhantam  anubhdti  servant ,  tasya  bhasd  servamidam  vibhdti. 


That  is,  ct  There  the  fun  fliines  not,  nor  the  moon  and  ftars.  Thefe  light— 
“  nings  flafli  not  in  that  place ;  how  fhould  even  fire  blaze  there?  God 
“  irradiates  all  this  bright  fubdance ;  and  by  its  effulgence  the  univerfe  is 
“  enlightened.” 

After  all,  the  books  on  divine  knowledge^  called  Veda,  or  what  is 
known ,  and  Sruti,  or  what  has  been  heard ,  from  revelation,  are  dill  fup- 
pofed  to  be  very  numerous  ;  and  the  four  here  mentioned  are  thought  to 
have  been  fele&ed,  as  containing  all  the  information  neceffary  for  man. 
Mohs  an  i  Fa'ni',  the  very  candid  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Dabistan, 
defcribes  in  his  firft  chapter  a  race  of  old  Persian  fages,  who  appear  from 
the  whole  of  his  account  to  have  been  Hindus ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  book  of  Maha'ba'd,  or  Menu,  which  was  written,  he  fays, 
in  a  celestial  dialect ,  means  the  Veda;  fo  that,  as  Zera'tusht  was  only 
a  reformer,  we  find  in  India  the  true  fource  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion. 
To  this  head  belong  the  numerous  Tantra ,  Mantra ,  Agama>  and  Nigama , 
Sastra's ,  which  confifl  of  incantations  and  other  texts  of  the  Vedas ,  with 
remarks  on  the  occafions,  on  which  they  may  be  fuccefsfuily  applied.  It 
mud  not  be  omitted,  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  Hindu  Scriptures, 
among  which  that  of  Vasishtha  feems  to  be  reputed  the  mod  excellent. 
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are  innumerable ;  but,  while  wc  have  accefs  to  the  fountains,  we  need  not 
vafte  our  time  in  tracing  the  rivulets. 

From  the  Vedas  are  immediately  deduced  the  practical  arts  of  Chiriir - 
gery  and  Medicine ,  Musick  and  Dancing ;  Archery ,  which  comprizes  the 
whole  art  of  war;  and  Architecture ,  under  which  the  fyftem  of  mechanical 
arts  is  included.  According  to  the  Panditsy  who  inftru&ed  Abu’lfazl, 
each  of  the  four  Scriptures  gave  rife  to  one  of  the  Upaveda’ s,  or  Sub-scrip¬ 
tures,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned ;  but  this  exadhiefs  of 
analogy  feems  to  favour  of  refinement. 

Infinite  advantage  may  be  derived  by  Europeans  from  the  various 
medical  books  in  Sanscrit,  which  contain  the  names  and  deferiptions  of 
Indian  plants  and  minerals,  with  their  ufes,  difeovered  by  experience,  in 
curing  diforders.  There  is  a  vafl  collection  of  them  from  the  Cheraca , 
which  is  confidered  as  a  work  of  Siva,  to  the  Roganirupana  and  the 
Nidana ,  which  are  comparatively  modern.  A  number  of  books,  in  profe 
and  verfe,  have  been  written  on  Musick,  with  fpecimens  of  Hindu  airs  in  a 
very  elegant  notation;  but  the  Silpa  sastra ,  or  Body  of  Treatifes  on  Mecha¬ 
nical  Arts,  is  believed  to  be  loft. 

Next  in  order  to  thefe  are  the  fix  Veddngas ,  three  of  which  belong  to 
Grammar.  One  relates  to  religious  Ceremonies;  a  fifth  to  the  whole  com- 
pafs  of  Mathematicks,  in  which  the  author  of  Lilawati  was  efteemed  the 
mod  fkilful  man  of  his  time  ;  and  the  sixth,  to  the  explanation  of  obfcure 
words  or  phrafes  in  the  Vedas.  The  grammatical  work  of  Pa'nini,  a 
writer  fuppofed  to  have  been  infpired,  is  entitled  Siddhanta  Caumudi,  and 
is  fo  abftrufe  as  to  require  the  lucubrations  of  many  years  before  it  can 
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be  perfectly  underftood.  When  Cdsinat'ha  Serman ,  who  attended  Mr. 
W  ilk i ns,  was  alked  what  he  thought  of  the  Pdhiniya ,  he  anfwered  very 
expreffively,  that  “  it  was  a  forcft  but,  fince  grammar  is  only  an  inftru- 
ment,  not  the  end,  of  true  knowledge,  there  can  be  little  occafion  to  travel 
over  fo  rough  and  gloomy  a  path;  which  contains,  however,  probably 
fome  acute  fpeculations  in  Met  a phy  sicks.  The  Sanscrit  Profody  is  eafy 
and  beautiful :  and  the  learned  will  find  in  it  almoft  all  the  meafures  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  language  of  the  Brahmans  runs  very 
naturally  into  Sapphickst  Alcaichs ,  and  Iambichs.  Aftronomical  works  in 
this  language  are  exceedingly  numerous:  feventy-nine  of  them  are  fpeci- 
fied  in  one  lift  ;  and  if  they  contain  the  names  of  the  principal  ftars  vi- 
fible  in  India ,  with  obfervations  on  their  pofitions  in  different  ages,  what 
difcoveries  may  be  made  in  fcience,  and  what  certainty  attained  in  ancient 
chronology  ? 

Subordinate  to  thefe  Angas  (though  the  reafon  of  the  arrangement 
is  not  obvious)  are  the  feries  of  Sacred  Poemsy  the  Body  of  Law ,  and 
the  six  Philofophical  sastra’s ;  which  the  author  of  our  text  reduces  to  two , 
each  confifting  of  two  parts;  and  rejeCts  a  third ,  in  two  parts  alfo,  as  not 
perfectly  orthodox ;  that  is,  not  ftriCtly  conformable  to  his  own  principles. 

The  firft  Indian  Poet  Was  Va'lmi'ci,  author  of  the  Ram  ay  ana  y  a  com¬ 
plete  epick  poem  on  one  continued,  interefting,  and  heroick  action  ;  and 
the  next  in  celebrity,  if  it  be  not  fuperior  in  reputation  for  holinefs,  was 
the  Mahdbhdrata  of  Vya'sa.  To  him  are  afcribed  the  facred  Purana'si 
which  are  called,  for  their  excellence,  the  Eighteen ,  and  which  have  the 
following  titles:  Bramme,  or  the  Great  One ;  Pedma,  or  the  Lotos ;  Bra'h- 
ma'nd'a,  or  the  Mundane  Egg ;  and  Acxi,  or  Id  re ;  (thefe  four  relate  to 
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the  Creation;)  Vishnu,  or  the  Pervader;  Garud'a,  or  his  Eagle;  the 
Transformations  of  Brahma,  Siva,  Linga;  Na'reda,  fon  of  Brahma'; 
Scanda,  fon  of  Siva;  Marcande'ya,  or  the  Immortal  Man;  and  Bha- 
vvtshy a,  or  the  Prediction  of  Futurity ;  (thefe  nine  belong  to  the  attributes 
and  powers  of  the  Deity;)  and  four  others,  Matsya,  Vara'ha,  Cu'rma, 
Va'mena,  or  as  many  incarnations  of  the  Great  One  in  his  character  of 
Pr  •eserver ;  all  containing  ancient  traditions,  embellifhed  by  poetry  or  dif- 
guifed  by  fable.  The  eighteenth  is  the  Bha'gawata,  or  Life  of  Crishna, 
with  which  the  fame  poet  is  by  fome  imagined  to  have  crowned  the  whole 
feries  ;  though  others,  with  more  reafon,  aflign  them  different  compofers. 

The  fyflem  of  Hindu  Law,  befides  the  fine  work  called  Menusmriti, 
or  “  what  is  remembered  from  Menu,”  that  of  Ya'jnyawalcya,  and 
thofe  of  sixteen  other  Muni's ,  with  Commentaries  on  them  all,  confifts  of 
many  trafls  in  high  eflimation,  among  which  thofe  current  in  Bengal  are 
an  excellent  treatife  on  Inheritances  by  Ji'mu'ta  Va'hana,  and  a  complete 
Digest ,  in  twenty -seven  volumes,  compiled  a  few  centuries  ago  by  Ragiiu- 
nandan,  the  Tribonian  of  India ,  whofe  work  is  the  grand  rcpofitory  of 
all  that  can  be  known  on  a  fubjeft  fo  curious  in  itfelf,  and  fo  interefting  to 
the  British  government. 

Of  the  philofophical  fchools  it  will  be  fufhcient  here  to  remark,  that 

* 

the  firft  Nydya  feems  analogous  to  the  Peripatetick ;  the  second,  fometimes 
called  Vaiseshica ,  to  the  Ionick ;  the  two  Alim  ansa's,  of  which  the  second  is 
often  diflinguiflied  by  the  name  of  Vedanta,  to  the  Platonick ;  the  firfl 
Seine  hya  to  the  Italick ;  and  the  fecond,  or  Patanjala,  to  the  Stoick,  Philo- 
fophy:  fo  that  Gautama  correfponds  with  Aristotle,  Can  a' da 
with  Thales,  Jaimini  with  Socrates,  Vya'sa  with  Plato, 
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Capila  with  Pythagoras,  and  Patanjali  with  Zeno:  but  an  accurate 
companion  between  the  Grecian  and  Indian  fchools  would  require  a  con- 
fiderable  volume.  The  original  works  of  thofe  philofophers  are  very  fuc- 
cin£l;  but,  like  all  the  other  Sastras ,  they  are  explained,  or  obfcured,  by 
the  Upadersana ,  or  Commentaries ,  without  end.  One  of  the  fined  compofi- 
tions  on  the  philofophy  of  the  Jidanta  is  entitled  Yoga  Vasisht'ha ,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  inftru&ions  of  the  great  Vasishtha  to  his  pupil, '  Ra'ma,  king  of 
Ayodhya . 

It  refults  from  this  analylis  of  Hindu  literature,  that  the  Viday  Upaveda , 
Veddngay  Pur  ana ,  Dherma ,  and  Dersana ,  are  the  six  great  Sastras ,  in  which 
all  knowledge,  divine  and  human,  is  fuppofed  to  be  comprehended.  And 
here  we  mull  not  forget,  that  the  word  Sdstra ,  derived  from  a  root  fignifying 
to  ordain ,  means  generally  an  ordinance ,  and  particularly  a  sacred  ordi¬ 
nance ,  delivered  by  infpiration.  Properly,  therefore,  this  word  is  applied 
only  to  sacred  literature ,  of  which  the  text  exhibits  an  accurate  fketch. 

The  Sudra's ,  or  fourth  clafs  of  Hindus ,  are  not  permitted  to  fiudy  the 
■s/,2?  proper  Sastras  before  enumerated ;  but  an  ample  field  remains  for 
them  in  the  ftudy  of  profane  literature ,  comprized  in  a  multitude  of  po¬ 
pular  books,  which  correfpond  with  the  feveral  Sdstra’ s ,  and  abound  with 
beauties  of  every  kind.  All  the  tra6ls  on  medicine  mu  ft,  indeed,  be  ftu- 
died  by  the  Vaidyds>  or  thofe  who  are  born  phyficians ;  and  they  have 
often  more  learning,  with  far  lefs  pride,  than  any  of  the  Brahmans.  They 
are  ufually  poets,  grammarians,  rhetoricians,  moralifts ;  and  may  be  efteem- 
ed  in  general  the  mod  virtuous  and  amiable  of  the  Hindus.  Inftead  of 
the  Vida's ,  they  ftudy  the  Raj  amt  i,  Or  Instruction  of  Princes ;  and,  inftead 
of  Laivy  the  RUtisdstra ,  or  general  fyftem  of  Ethicks.  Their  Sahitia ,  or  Cavya 
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Sastra ,  confids  of  innumerable  poems,  written  chiefly  by  the  medical  tribe, 
and  fupplying  the  place  of  the  Pur  ana’s ,  fince  they  contain  all  the  {lories 
of  the  Rdmayana ,  Bhdrata ,  and  Bhagaivata.  They  have  accefs  to  many 
treatifes  of  Alancara ,  or  Rhetorick,  with  a  variety  of  works  in  modulated 
Profe.  To  Updchyana,  or  Civil  Hiflory,  called  alfo  Rajatarangini ;  to  the 
Ndtaca ,  which  anfwers  to  the  Gdndharvaveda ,  confiding  of  regular  Dramatick 
pieces  in  Sanscrit  and  Pracrit :  befides  which  they  commonly  get  by  heart 
fome  entire  dictionary  and  grammar.  The  bed  lexicon  or  vocabulary  was 
compofed  in  verfe,  for  the  adidance  of  the  memory,  by  the  illuftrious  Ama- 
rasinha;  but  there  are  seventeen  others  in  great  repute.  The  bed  grammar  is 
the  Mugdhalodha,  or  the  Beauty  of  Knowledge, -written  by  a  Gosivdmi ,  named 
VoTade'va,  and  comprehending,  in  two  hundred  fhort  pages,  all  that  a 
learner  of  the  language  can  have  occafion  to  know.  To  the  Cosha'st  or 
dictionaries,  arc  ufually  annexed  very  ample  Ticd’st  or  etymological  com¬ 
mentaries. 

We  need  fay  no  more  of  the  heterodox  writings,  than  that  thofe  on  the 
religion  and  philofophy  of  Buddha  feem  to  be  conne&ed  with  fome  of  the 
mod  curious  parts  of  Asiatick  hidory,  and  contain,  perhaps,  all  that  could  be 
found  in  the  Pall ,  or  sacred  language ,  of  the  eadern  Indian  peninfula.  It  is 
afferted  in  Bengal ,  that  Amarashina  himfelf  was  a  Bauddha  ;  but  he  feems 
to  have  been  a  theid  of  tolerant  principles,  and  like  Abu’lfazl,  defirous  of 
reconciling  the  different  religions  of  India. 

Wherever  wc  direft  our  attention  to  Hindu  literature,  the  notion  of 
infinity  prefents  itfelf ;  and  the  longed  life  would  not  be  fufficient  for  the 
perufal  of  near  five  hundred  thoufand  danzas  in  the  Pur  ana's ,  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  more  perhaps  in  the  other  works  before  mentioned.  We  may,  however, 
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feleft  the  befl  from  each  Sastra ,  and  gather  the  fruits  of  fcience,  without 
loading  ourfelves  with  the  leaves  and  branches  ;  while  we  have  the  pleafure 
to  find,  that  the  learned  Hindus ,  encouraged  by  the  mildnefs  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  and  manners,  are  at  leaft  as  eager  to  communicate  their  knowledge 
of  all  kinds,  as  we  can  be  to  receive  it.  Since  Europeans  are  indebted  to  the 
Dutch  for  almofl  all  they  know  of  Arabick ,  and  to  the  French  for  all  they  know 
of  Chinese ,  let  them  now  receive  from  our  nation  the  firft  accurate  knowledge 
of  Sanscrit ,  and  of  the  valuable  works  compofed  in  it;  but,  if  they  wifh  to 
form  a  corre£l  idea  of  Indian  religion  and  literature,  let  them  begin  with  for¬ 
getting  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  fubjeft,  by  ancients  or  moderns,  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  the  Gita . 
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To  the  PRESIDENT. 

)  i  ■  t *  •  /  i  >  *  .  i  »  »  *  I  »„# 

,  •  *  •  '  .  ‘  '  *  '  »  \ 

My  DEAR  SIR, 

.  ,  ,  .  .  .  ...  >  ■] 

(  .  ■  ■  ,  I  »  -  »  *  ^  *  .....  *■  '  v’*  \  -  1  ■  l  * 

I  HERE  WITH  fend  you  fix  ancient  Copper  Plates,  fattened  together 
by  a  ring  in  two  parcels,  each  containing  three.  They  were  found 
in  digging  foundations  for  fome  new  works  at  the  Fort  of  Tanna ,  the  capital 
of  Salset.  The  governor  of  Bombay  informed  me  none  of  the  Gvjerat 
Bramins  could  explain  the  infcriptions.  I  obtained  permiflion  to  bring 
them  round  with  me,  being  defirous  of  fubmitting  them  to  the  inveftigation 
of  the  Asiatick  Society,  under  the  promife  of  reftoring  them  to  the 
proprietor. 


]  have  the  honour  to  be  with  great  refpeft. 

Dear  Sir  WILLIAM, 

Your  mott  faithful  humble  Servant, 


February ,  15,  1787. 


J.  C  A  R  N  A  C. 
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An  INDIAN  GRANT  of  LAND,  in  Y.C.  1018, 

*  *  '  r  ’  f  /  •  »  , 

Literally  translated  from  the  Sanscriti  as  explained  by 

RA'MALO'CHAN  PANDIT, 
COMMUNICATED  by  GENERAL  CARNAC. 


O'M.  VICTORY  and  ELEVATION! 

,  *  ,  .  -  ,  #  ^  •  *  .  1 

STANZAS. 


MAY  He,  who  in  all  affairs  claims  precedence  in  adoration;  may  that 
Gahanayacai  averting  calamity,  preferve  you  from  danger! 


2.  May  that  Siva  conftantly  preferve  you,  on  whofe  head  fhines 
(Ganga')  the  daughter  of  Jahnu,  refembling-the-pure-crefcent-rifing-from 
the-fummit-of-SuME'RU  !  (a  compound  word  of  sixteen  syllables.) 


3.  May  that  God,  the  caufe  of  fuccefs,  the  caufe  of  felicity,  who  keeps, 
placed  even  by  himfelf  on  his  forehead  a  feftion  of  the-moon-with- cool- 
beams,  drawn-in-the-form-of-  a-line-refembling-that-in-the-infinitely-bright 
fpike-of-a-frefh-blown-CV7«ca  (who  is)  adorned-with-a- grove-of-thick-red 
locks-tied-with-the-Prince-of-Serpents,  be  alv/ays  prefent  and  favourable  to 
you  ! 

r  .  ■  »  ;  *  t 

4.  The  fon  of  Ji'mu'tace'tu  ever  affeDionate,  named  Ji'mu'tava'- 
hana,  who,  furely,  preferved  (the  Serpent)  s'anc’hachu'd'a  from  Garuda , 

{the 
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(the  Eagle  of  Vishnu)  was  famed  in  the  three  worlds,  having  negleftcd  his 
own  body,  as  if  it  had  been  grafs,  for  the  fake  of  others. 

5.  ( Two  couplets  in  rhyme )  In  his  family  was  a  monarch  (named) 
Capardin,  (or,  with  thick  hair ,  a  title  of  Maha'de'va,)  chief  of  the  race 
of  Si'la'ra,  reprefling  the  infolcnce  of  his  foes;  and  from  him  came  a 
fon,  named  Pulas'acti,  equal  in  encreafing  glory  to  the  fun’s  bright 
circle. 

6.  When  that  fon  of  Capardin  was  a  new-born  infant,  through  fear  of 

\ 

him,  homage  was  paid  by  all  his  collected  enemies,  with  water  held  aloft  in 
their  hands,  to  the  delight  of  his  realm. 

7.  From  him  came  a  fon,  the  only  warriour  on  earth,  named  Sri'vap- 
puvanna,  a  hero  in  the  theatre  of  battle. 

8.  His  fon,  called  s'ri'  Jhanjha,  was  highly  celebrated,  and  the  pre- 
ferver  of  his  country;  he  afterwards  became  the  Sovereign  of  Go'gni:  he 

A 

had  a  beautiful  form. 

8.  From  him  came  a  fon,  whofe- renown -was- far -extended-owd-wAo- 
confounded- the -mind-  with  -his  -wonderful  -afts,  the  fortunate  Bajjada 
D  e'va.  He  was  a  monarch,  a  gem  in-the-diadem-of-the-world’s-circum- 
ference  ;  who  ufed  only  the  forcible  weapon  of  his  two  arms  readily  on  the 
plain  of  combat;  and  in  whofe  bofom  the  Fortune  of  Kings  herfelf  amoroufly 
played,  as  in  the  bosom  of  the  foe  of  Mura,  (or  Vishnu.) 

9.  Like  Jayanta,  son  to  the  foe  of  Vritta,  (or  Indra,)  like 

Siianmuc’ha, 
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Shanmu’cha,  (or  Cartice'yaJ  son  to  Pura'ri,  (or  Maha'dje/va,)  then 
fprang  from  him  a  fortunate  fon,  with  a  true  heart,  invincible  ; 

10.  Who  in  liberality  was  Carna  before  our  eyes,  in  truth  even 
Yudhishthira,  in  glory  a  blazing  Sun,  and  the  rod  of  Ca'la  (or  Yama, 
judge  of  the  infernal  regions)  to  his  enemies. 

11.  By  whom  the  great  counfellors,  who  were  under  his  proteftion, 
and  others  near  him,  are  preferved  in  this  world.  He  is  a  conqueror,  named 
with  propriety  s'arana'gata  Vajrapanj  arade'va. 

12.  By  whom  when  this  world  was  ovcr-fhadowed  with-continual-prefents- 
of-gold,  for  his  liberality  he  was  named  Jagadarthi,  (or  Enriching  the 
JVorldj)  in  the  midft  of  the  three  regions  of  the  univerfe. 

13.  Thofe  Kings  affuredly,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  are  endued 
with  minds  capable  of  ruling  their  refpe&ive  dominions,  praife  him  for  the 
greatnefs  of  his  veracity,  generofity,  and  valour;  and  to  thofe  Princes 
who  are  deprived  of  their  domains,  and  feek  his  proteftion,  he  allots  a 
firm  fettlement.  May  he,  the  grandfather  of  the  Ra'ya,  be  vi&orious  ! 
He  is  the  fpiritual  guide  of  his  counfellors,  and  they  are  his  pupils.  Yet 
farther. 

14.  He,  by  whom  the  title  of  Go'mma'ya  was  conferred  on  a  person 
who  attained  the  object  of  his  defire;  by  whom  the  realm,  fhaken  by  a 
man  named  e'yapade'va,  was  even  made  firm;  and  by  whom,  being 
the  Prince  of  Mamalambuva,  (I  fuppofe,  Mambei.  or  Bombay ,J  fecurity  from 
fear  was  given  to  me  broken  with  affliction.  He  was  the  King,  named  s'ri' 

VlRUDANCA. 
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Virudanca.  How  can  he  be  otherwife  painted?  Here  six  syllables  are 
effaced  in  one  of  the  Grants :  and  this  verse  is  not  in  the  other . 

15.  His  Ton  was  named  Bajj ad ade'va,  a  gem  on  the  forehead  of  mo- 
narchs,  eminently  fl-tilled  in  morality;  whofe  deep  thoughts  all  the  people, 
clad  in  horrid  armour,  praife  even  to  this  day. 

16.  Then  was  born  his  brother,  the  Prince  Arice'sari,  (a  lion  among 
his  foes,)  the  bell  of  good  men ;  who,  by  overthrowing  the  ftrong  moun¬ 
tain  of  his  proud  enemies,  did  the  aft:  of  a  thunderbolt;  having  formed 
great  defigns  even  in  his  childhood,  and  having  feen  the  Lord  of  the  Moon 
(Maha'de'va)  standing  before  him,  he  marched  by  his  father’s  order,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  troops,  and  by  valour  fubdued  the  world. 

Yet  more - 

17.  Having  raifed  up  his  flain  foe  on  his  fharp  fword,  he  fo  afflifted 
the  women  in  the  hoftile  palaces,  that  their  forelocks  fell  difordered, 
their  garlands  of  bright  flowers  dropped  from  their  necks  on  the  vafes  of 
their  breafts,  and  the  black  luftre  of  their  eyes  difappeared. 

18.  A  ivarrioury  the  plant  of  whofe  fame  grows  up  over  the  temple  of 
Brahma’s  Egg,  (the  univerfe,)  from  the  repeated-watering-of-it-with- 
the-drops-that-fell-from-the-eyes-of-the-wives-of-his-flaughtered-foe. 

Afterwards  by  the  multitude  of  his  innate  virtues  ( then  folloivs  a 
compound  icord  of  an  hundred  and  fifty-two  syllables')  the-fortunate-ARiCE'sA- 
Ri-DE'vARA'jA-Lord-of-  the- great- circle-adorned-with-all-the-company- 

of- 
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of  -  princes -with  -  Vaj  rap  an  jar  a  -  of  -  whom  -  men  -  feek  -  the  -  protection  - 
an-elephant’s-hook  -in  -  the  -  forehead  -  of  -  the  -  world-pleafed-with-encreafing- 
vice-a-Flamingo-bird-in-the-pool-decked-with-flowers-like-thofe-of-paradife- 
and-with-A'DiTYA-PANDiTA-chief-of-the-diftri6ts-of-the-world-through-the« 
liberality-of-the-lord-of-the-Wellern-Sea-holder-of-innate-knowledge-who* 
bears-a-golden-eagle-on-his-ftandard-defcendedfrom-the-ftock-of-Ji'Mu'TA- 
va'h  an  A-king-of-the-race  of-SV/ira-Sovereign-of-the  -  City  -  of -Tagara  -Su- 
preme-rulerof-exalted-counfellors-alfembled-when-extended-fame-had-been- 
attained  ( the  monarch  thus  defcribed)  governs-the-whole-region-of-Cehcarca- 
confifting-of-fourteen-hundred-villages-with-cities-and-other-places-compre- 
hended-in-many-diftriCls-acquired-by  his-arm.  Thus  he  fupports  the  burden 
of  thought  concerning  this  domain.  The  Chief-Minifter  s'ri'  Va'sapaiya, 
and  the  very-religioudy-purified  s'ri'  Va'rdhiyapaiya,  being  at  this  time 
prefent,  he,  the  fortunate  Arice'saride'var a'j a.  Sovereign  of  the  great 
circle,  thus  addresses  even  all  who  inhabit-the-city-s'Ri'  Stha'naca,  (or  the 
Mansion  of  Lacshmi'),  his-own-kinfmen-and-others-there-affembled,  princes- 
counfellors  -  priefts-minifters  fiiperiors-inferiors-fubjeCt-to-his-commands,  alfo 
the-lords-of- diftriCts,-the-Governors-of-towns-chiefs-of-villages  the-mafters- 
of-families-employed-or-unemployed-fervants-of-the-King-and-Azs-country- 
men.  Thus  he  greets  all-the-holy-men-and-others-  inhabiting  -the-  city  -tof 
Hanyamana .  Reverence  be  to  you,  as  it  is  becoming,  with  all  the  marks 
of  refpeCt  falutation,  and  praife  ! 

STANZA. 

Wealth  is  inconftant;  youth,  deftroyed  in  an  inftant;  and  life,  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  teeth  of  Critanta,  (or  Yama  before  mentioned.) 


VOL.  I. 
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Neverthelefs,  negleft  is  shoivn  to  the  felicity  of  departed  anceftors,  Oh  T 
how  aftonifhing  are  the  efforts  of  men  ! 

And  thus. — Youth  is  publickly  fwallowed-up-by-the-giantefs  Old-Age  ad- 
mitted-into-its-inner  manfion  j  and  the  bodily-frame-is-equally-obnoxious- 
to-the-  affauit-of-death-of-age-and-the-mifery-born-with-man  ■  of-feparation- 
between  -  united  -  friends  -  like-  falling  -  from  -  heaven-into  -  the  -  lower  regions. 
Riches  and  life  are  two  things  more-moveable-than-a-drop-of  water-trem¬ 
bling-on  the- leaf-of-a-lotos-fnaken-by-the-wind ;  and  the  world  is  like-the- 
firfl  delicate-foliage-of-a-plantain-tree.  Confidering  this  in  fecret  with  a  firm 
difpaffionate  underfianding,  and  alfo  the  fruit  of  liberal  donations  mentioned 
hj  the  wise ,  I  called  to  mind  these 

STANZA S . 

r.  In  the  Satya ,  Tretay  and  Dwdper  ages,  great  piety  was  celebrated : 
but  in  this  Caliyuga  the  Muni’s  have  nothing  to  commend  but  liberality. 

2.  Not  fo  produftive  of  fruit  is  learning,  not  fo  produ&ive  is  piety,  as 
liberality,  fay  the  Muni’s,  in  this  Cali  age.  And  thus  was  it  faid  by  the 
Divine  Vya'sa  : 

3.  Gold  was  the  firft  offspring  of  Fire;  the  Earth  is  the  daughter  of  Vish¬ 
nu,  and  kine  are  the  children  of  the  Sun  :  the  three  worlds,  therefore,  are: 
affuredly  given  by  him,  who  makes  a  gift  of  gold,  earth,  and  cattle. 

4.  Our  deceafed  fathers  clap  their  hands,  our  grandfathers  exult:  saying, 
w  a.  donor  of  land  is  born  in  our  family  :  he  will  redeem  us,” 

5.  A 
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5,  A  donation  of  land  to  good  perfons,  for  holy  pilgrimages,  and  on  the 
(five)  folemn  days  of  the  moon,  is  the  mean  of  palfing  over  the  deep  bound- 
lefs  ocean  of  the  world. 

6.  White  parafols,  and  elephants  mad  with  pride,  (the  insignia  of  royalty,) 
are  the  flowers  of  a  great  land:  the  fruit  is  In  dr  a  in  heaven. 

Thus,  confirming  the  declarations  of  the-ancient-A/wm’s-learned-in-the 
diftin£lion-between  juftice-and-injuftice,  for  the  fake  of  benefit  to  my  mo¬ 
ther,  my  father,  and  myfelf,  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  bright  moon  of  Cdrtiea 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  Pin  gala ,  (perhaps  of  the  Serpent ,)  when  nine 
hundred  and  forty  years,  fave  one,  are  reckoned  as  paft  from  the  time  of 
King  s' ac a,  or,  in  figures,  the  year  939,  of  the  bright  moon  of  Cdrtiea 
15;  (that  is,  1708 — 939  =  769  years  ago  from  Y.  C.  1787.)  The  moon 
being  then  full  and  eclipfed,  I  having  bathed  in  the  oppofite  fea  re- 
fembling  -the-  girdles  -  rou  nd  -  the-waift-of-the-female-Earth,  tinged-with-a- 
variety  -  of-  rays  -  like  -  many -exceedingly  -  bright -rubies,  -  pearls  -  and-  other - 
gems,  with  -  water  -  whofe  -  mud  -  was  -  become  -  mufk  -  through-the-frequent- 
bathing  -  of-  the  -  fragrant-  bofom-of-beautiful-Goddefles-rifing-up-after-hav- 
ing-dived-in-it j-and  having  offered  to  the  fun,  the  divine  luminary,  the- 
gem-of-one-circle-of-heaven,  eye-of  the-three-worlds.  Lord  of-the-lotos,  a 
difh  embellifhed-with-flowers-of-various-forts,  (this  difli  is  filled  with  the 
plant  Darbha ,  rice  in  the  hufk,  different  flowers,  and  fandal,)  have  granted 
to  him,  who  has  viewed  the  preceptor  of  the  Gods  and  of  Demons, 
who  has  adored  the  Sovereign  Deity  the-hufband-of-AMBiCA',  (or  Dur- 
ca'J  has  fac rificed- caufed- others- to -facrifice,- has  read- caufed-others-to- 
read-and-has-performed  the-refl-of-the-fix  (facerdotal)  functions;  who-is- 
eminently-fkilled  -  in  -  the  -  whole-bufinefs-of-performing-facrifices,  who-has- 

A  a  2  held- 
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held-up  the-root-and-ftalk-of-the-facred-lotos ;  who-inhabits-the-city-  Sri 
St’iia'naca,  (or  abode  of  Fortune ,)  defcended  from  Jamadagnij  who- 
performs-due-  rites-in-the-holy-ftream  ;  who-diftinftly-knows-the-myfte- 
rious  -  branches,  (of  the  Vedas,)  the  domeftick  prieft,  the  reader,  SrI 
Ticcapaiya,  fon  of  SrI  Chch’hintapaiya  the  aftronomer,  for- the  - 
purpofe-of-  facrificing-  caufing-others  to-facrifice-reading-caufing-others-to- 
read-and-difcharging-the-reft  of- the-fix-(facerdotal-)  duties,  of  perform- 
ing-the  (daily  fervice  of)  Vaiswadeva  with  offerings  of  rice,  milk,  and 
materials  of  facrifice,  and-of-completing-with  due-folemnity  the  facrifice-of- 
fire-of  doing-fuch-a£ts-as-muft-continually-be-done,  and  fuch-as-muft-occa- 
fionally-be-performed,  of  paying-due-honours  to  guefts  and  ftrangers,  and- 
of-fupporting  his-own-family,  the  village  of  Chavindra-R anding-at-the- 
extremity  of-the-territory  of  Vatsaraja ,  and  the  boundaries  of  which  are ,  to 
the  eaft,  the  village  of  Puagamba  and  a  water-fall-from  a  mountain ;  to  the 
fouth,  the  villages  of  Ndgambd  and  Mula'dohgarica  ;  to  the  weft,  the  river 
Sambarapallica ;  to  the  north,  the  villages  of  Sambive  and  Catiyalaca ; 
and  befides  this  the  full  (district)  of  Tccabald  P allied ,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  to  the  eaft,  Siddbali;  to  the  fouth,  the  river  Mdt’hala  ;  to  the  weft, 
Cacadeva,  Hallapallicd,  and  Baclaviraca  ;  to  the  north,  Talavali  Pallica; 
and  alfo  the  village  of  Aulaciya ,  the  boundaries  of  which  (are)  to  the  eaft, 
Facldga  j  to  the  fouth,  Go'vim  ;  to  the  weft,  Chatica ,  to  the  north,  Calibald- 
yachdli :  (that  land)  thus  furveyed-on-the-four-quarters-and  limited-to-its- 
proper-bounds,  with-its-herbage-wood-and-water,  and  with-power-of-punifh- 
ing-for-the  ten- crimes,  except  that  before  given  as  the  portion  of  Diva ,  or  of 
Brahma ,  I  have  hereby  releafed,  and  limited-by-the-duration-of-the-fun- 
the- moon- and -mountains,  confirmed  with-the- ceremony-of  adoration,  with 
a  copious  effufion  of  water,  and  with  the  higheft  a6ts  of-worfhip;  and  the 
same  land  fhall  be  enjoyed  by  his  lineal-and-collateral-heirs,  or  caufed-to- 

be- 
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be-enjoyed,  nor  fhall  difturbance  be  given  by  any  perfon  whatever :  fince  it 
is  thus  declared  by  great  Muni's. 

STANZAS. 

1.  The  earth  is  enjoyed  by  many  kings,  by  Sa'gar,  and  by  others:  to 
whomfoever  the  foil  at  any  time  belongs,  to  him  at  that  time  belong  the  fruits 
of  it. 

2.  A  fpeedy  gift  is  attended  with  no  fatigue;  a  continued  fupport,  with 
great  trouble:  therefore,  even  the  Rishi's  declare,  that  a  continuance  of 
fupport  is  better  than  a  fingle  gift. 

3.  Exalted  Emperors,  of  good  difpofitions,  have  given  land,  as  Ra'ma- 
bhadra  advifes,  again  and  again:  this  is  the  true  bridge  of  juftice  for 
fovereigns:  from  time  to  time  (O  kings)  that  bridge  mult  be  repaired  by 
you. 

4.  Thofe  poffellions  here  Below,  which  have  been  granted  in  former  times 
by  fovereigns,  given  for-the-fake-of-religion-increafe-of-wealth-or-of-fame, 
are  exaftly  equal  to  flowers,  which  have  been  offered  to  a  Deity :  what  good 
man  would  refume  such  gifts? 

Thus,  confirming  the  precepts  of  ancient  Muni’s,  all  future  kings  mufl 
gather  the  fruit-of-obferving-religious-duties;  and  let  not  the  ftain-of-the 
crime-of-deftroying-this-oran*  be  borne  henceforth  by  any-one :  fince,  what¬ 
ever  prince ,  being  fupplicated,  fhall,  through  avarice,  haviag-his-mind- 
wholly-furrounded-with  -  the-gloom-of  ignorance-coritemptuoufly-dilmifs-the 
injured-fuppliant,  he,  being  guilty  of  five  great  andjive  fmall  crimes,  fhall 

long 
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long  in  darknefs  inhabit  Rauravci ,  Makaraurava,  Andha,  Tdmisra,  and 
the  other  places  of  punifhment.  And  thus  it  is  declared  by  the  divine 
Vya'sa  : 

STANZAS. 

1.  He  who  feizes  land,  given-by-himfelf,  or  by-another,  (fovereign,)  will 
rot  among  worms,  himfelf  a  worm,  in  the  mid  ft  of  ordure. 

2.  They  who  fcize  granted-land,  are  born  again,  living  with  great 
fear  in  dry  cavities  of  trees  in  the  unwatered  forefts  on  the  Vinddhiati 
(mountains.) 

3.  By  feizing  one  cow,  one  vefture,  or  even  one  nail’s  breadth  of  ground, 
a  king  continues  in  hell  till  an  univerfal  deftru6tion  of  the  world  has  hap¬ 
pened. 

4.  By  (a  gift  of)  a  thoufand  gardens,  and  by  (a  gift  of)  a  hundred  pools 
of  water,  by  (giving)  a  hundred  lac  of  oxen,  a  diffeifor  of  (granted)  land 
is  not  cleared  from  offence. 

5.  A  grantor  of  land  remains  in  heaven  fixty  thoufand  years;  a  diffeifor, 
and  he  who  refufes  to  do  juftice,  continues  as  many  (years)  in  hell. 

And  agreeably  to  this,  in  what  is  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  (the  King,)  having  ordered  it,  declares  his  own  intention;  as  it  is 
written  by  the  command  of  me.  Sovereign  of  the  Great  Circle,  the  fortunate 
Arice'sari  De'vara'ja,  fon  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Great  Circle,  the 
fortunate,  invincible,  De'varaja. 


And 
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And  this  is  written,  by  order  of  the  Fortunate  King,  by  me  Jo'-uba,  the 
brother’s-fon-of  s'ri'  NA'GALAiYA,-the  great-Bard,-dwelling-in-the  royal 
palace;  engraved-on-plates-of-copper  by  Ve'dapaiya’s  fon  Mana  Dha'ra 
Paiya.  Thus  (it  ends.) 

Whatever  herein  (may  be)  defe&ive  in-one- fy liable,  or  have-one-fyllable- 
redundant,  all  that  is  (neverthelefs)  complete  evidence  (of  the  grant.) 

f 

Thus  (ends  the  whole.) 


To 
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To  the  PRESIDENT. 

DEAR  SIR, 

T  DO  myfelf  the  honour  to  fend  you  a  few  Remarks  on  Tagara,  and  beg 
-•*  leave  to  fubmit  them  to  your  judgment.  Inquiries  of  that  kind  are 
generally  very  dry;  and  unluckily  I  have  no  talent  for  amplification.  I 
have  colle&ed  all  I  could  find  in  the  ancient  authors,  and  endeavoured, 
by  bringing  the  whole  together,  to  elucidate  a  fubje£l,  which  muft  be  in- 
terefting  to  the  Asiatick  Society;  and  this,  I  hope,  will  fecure  me  their 
indulgence.  I  have  been  as  fparing  as  poflible  of  Greek  quotations :  I  am 
not  fond  of  them;  however,  I  have  ventured  a  few,  which  I  thought 
abfolutely  necefiary.  With  refpeft  to  the  hiftorical  part,  you  will  find 
I  am  not  converfant  with  the  Hindu  antiquities ;  indeed,  I  have  no  time  to 
ftudy  languages. 


I  am, 

DEAR  SIR, 

Your  mod  obedient  humble  Servant, 

F.  WILFORD, 


Russapugla>  June  10,  1787. 
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REMARKS  on  the  CITY  of  TAGARA. 

By  LIEUTENANT  FRANCIS  W1LF0RD. 

r  I ''HE  expedition  of  Alexander  having  made  the  Greeks  acquainted 
with  the  riches  of  India ,  they  foon  difeovered  the  way  by  fea  into 
that  country,  and,  having  entered  into  a  commercial  correfpondence  with 
the  natives,  they  found  it  fo  beneficial,  that  they  attempted  a  trade  thi¬ 
ther. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to  render  the  means 
eafy  to  merchants,  fent  one  Dionysius  into  the  fouthern  parts  of  India , 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  that  country,  its  produce,  and  manufactures. 

It  was  then  Tagara  began  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks ,  about  2050  years 
ago. 

Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  Maris  Erythrcei ,  fays  it  was  a  very  large  city, 
and  that  the  produce  of  the  country,  at  that  early  period,  confided  chiefly 
of  coarfe  Dungarees ,  ( Othonium  vulgare ,)  of  which  vaft  quantities  were 
exported;  muflins  of  all  forts,  ( Sindones  omnis  generis ,)  and  a  kind  of  cotton 
fluff,  dyed  of  a  whitifh  purple,  and  very  much  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
of  mallows,  whence  called  Molochyna . 

All  kinds  of  mercantile  goods  throughout  the  Deccan  were  brought  to 
Tagara ,  and  from  thence  conveyed  on  carts  to  Baroach ,  ( Barygaza .) 

Vol.  I.  B  b  b  Arrian 
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Arrian  informs  us,  that  Tagara  was  about  ten  days  journey  to  the 
eaftward  of  another  famous  mart,  called  Piithana ,  or  Pluthana. 


That  Pluthana  was  twenty  days  journey  to  the  fouthward  of  Baroach . 
Alfo, 


That  the  road  was  through  the  Balagaut  mountains. 


And  here  we  rauft  obferve,  that  the  Latin  tranfiation  of  the  Periplus* 
by  Stuckius  is  very  inaccurate,  and  often  erroneous;  as  in  the  following 
paffage,  where  Arrian,  fpeaking  of  Tagara ,  fays 


u 


KxrdytTxi  J'g  xvtuv  Troptlcx.it;  dpt,x%wv  dvoSioag  ptyigoag  tig  rr\v  B agvya^xp  ; 


which  Stuckius  tranflates  thus, 

“  Ex  his  autem  emporiis,  per  loca  invia  et  dijjicillimal  res  Barygazam 
6f  plauftris  convehuntur .** 


But  it  fhould  be. 


"  Ex  his  autem  emporiis,  per  maximos  ascensus,  res  Barygazam  deorsum 
“  feruntur.” 


Kotrctyu  fignifies  deorsum  ferre,  (to  bring  down,)  not  convehere. 

Avoh'xi  fxtylgxi  fhould  be  tranflated  per  maximos  ascensus ,  A vo$lot9  or  aWo?, 
in  this  place,  fignifies  an  ascenty  a  road  over  hills  ;  and  this  meaning  is  plainly 
pointed  out  by  the  words  y.xrdytTxi  and  ptylgoag. 

*  Geographic  veteris  Scriptorcs  Graeci  minores.  Vol.  I. 

In 
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In  Short,  avotioa  [xtyUou  is  the  true  translation  of  the  Hindoo  word  Bala-gaut , 
the  name  of  the  mountains  through  which  the  goods  from  Tagara  to> 
Baroach  ufed  to  be  conveyed. 

This  pafTage  in  Arrian  is  the  more  interefting,  as  it  fixes  the  time  when 
the  Bala-gaut  mountains  were  firft  heard  of  in  Europe . 

The  bearing  from  Tagara  to  Pluthana  is  exprefsly  mentioned  by 
Arrian,  cIvoitoXw)  but  is  left  out  by  Stuckius. 

Pluthana  is  an  important  point  to  be  fettled,  as  it  regulates  the  fituation 
of  Tagara. 

It  ftill  exills,  and  goes  nearly  by  the  fame  name,  being  called  to  this  day 
Plutanah.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Southern  bank  of  the  Godaveryy  about 
217  Britifh  miles  to  the  Southward  of  Baroach. 

Thefe  217  miles,  being  divided  by  twenty,  the  number  of  days  travellers 
were  between  Pultanah  and  Bciroachy  according  to  Arrian,  give  nearly 
eleven  miles  per  day,  or  five  cofs,  which  is  the  ufual  rate  of  travelling  with 
heavy  loaded  carts. 

The  onyx,  and  feveral  other  precious  ftones,  are  ftill  found  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Pultanah,  as  related  by  Arrian;  being  wafhed  down  by 
torrents  from  the  hills  during  the  rains,  according  to  Pliny. 

Arrian  informs  us,  that  the  famous  town  of  Tagara  was  about  ten  days 
journey  to  the  eaftward  of  Pultanah . 

B  b  b  2 


According 
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According  to  the  above  proportion,  thefe  ten  days  (or  rather  Tome- 
what  lefs*)  are  equal  to  about  100  Britifh  miles;  and  confequently  Tagara 
by  its  bearing  and  diftance  from  Pultanah ,  falls  at  Deoghir ,  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  famous  through  all  India  on  account  of  the  Pagodas  of 
Eloura.  It  is  now  called  Doulet-abad ,  and  about  four  cofs  N.  W.  of 
Aurungabad. 

Ptolemy  agrees  very  well  with  Arrian,  with  refpecl:  to  diftances  and 
bearings,  if  we  admit  that  he  has  miflaken  Baithana ,  or  Pait-hana ,  for  Pli- 
thana ;  and  this,  I  am  pretty  fure,  is  really  the  cafe,  and  may  be  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  as  there  is  very  little  difference  between  FIAI0ANA  and  IIAI0ANA 
in  the  Greek  character. 

Pailhanay  now  P  ait  an  f  or  Putteny  is  about  half  way  between  Tagara  and 
Plithana. 

According  to  Ptolemy,  Tagara  and  Pattan  were  fituated  to  the 
northward  of  the  Baund-Ganga  ( Binda  or  Bynda  river,)  commonly  called 
Godavery ;  and  here  Ptolemy  is  very  right. 

In  Mr.  Bussy’s  marches ,  Pattan  is  placed  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Goda- 
very ;  but  it  is  a  miftake. 

It  appears  from  Arrian’s  Per  l plus,’  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  Deccany  above  2000  years  ago,  Tagara  was  the  metropolis  of  a  large 
diftrift  called  Ariacay  which  comprehended  the  greateft  part  of  Subah  Au- 

*  'Sis  v ptgm  lUx  quafi  dies  decem.  +  Patina  Tab.  Peutinger.  Patinna  Anonym.  Ravenn. 

run  gab  ad. 
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run  gab  ad)  and  the  fouthern  part  of  Cancan ;  for  the  northern  part  of  that 
diftrift,  including  Damaun,  Ca Ilian,  the  I  Hand  of  Sahet ,  Bombay ,  &c.  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Rajah  of  Larikeh  or  Lar,  according  to  Arrian  and  Ebn  Said 

AL  MAGREBI. 

It  is  necefTary  to  obferve  here,  that,  though  the  author  of  the  Periplus 
is  fuppofed  to  have  lived  about  the  year  160  of  the  prefent  era,  yet  the 
materials  he  made  ufe  of  in  compiling  his  direftory  are  far  more  ancient: 
for,  in  fpeaking  of  Tagara ,  he  fays  that  the  Greeks  were  prohibited  from 
landing  at  Callian ,  and  other  harbours  on  that  coaft.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that,  after  the  conqueft  of  Egypt ,  the  Romans  had  monopolifed  the  whole 
trade  to  India,  and  would  allow  no  foreigner  to  enter  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
confequently  this  paffage  has  reference  to  an  earlier  period,  previous  to  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans. 

About  the  middle  of  the  firft  century,  Tagara  was  no  longer  the  capital 
of  Ariaca ,  Rajah  S  alb  ah  an  having  removed  the  feat  of  the  empire  to 
Rattan . 

Ptolemy  informs  us,  that  Paithana ,  or  Pattan ,  had  been  the  refidence  of 
a  prince  of  that  country,  whofe  name  the  Greeks  have  ftrangely  disfigured : 
we  find  it  varioufly  fpelt,  in  different  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  Siripolemceus , 
Siropolemceus,  Siroptolemceus ,  &c. 

Yet,  when  we  confider  that,  whenever  Pattan  is  mentioned  by  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  they  generally  add,  it  wa s  the  refidence  of  Rajah  Sa lb  ah  an*,  who. 


*  Making  ufe  of  the  very  words  of  Ptolemy. 


in 
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in  the  dialed  of  the  Deccan ,  is  called  Salivanam ,  or  Salibanam ,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Greeks  have  disfigured  this  lad  word  Saliba- 
nam  into  Saripalam ,  from  which  they  have  made  Siripolemceus ,  Siropole - 
ma>usi  &c. 

Bickermajit  ruled  for  fome  time  over  the  northern  parts  of  the  Dec- 
can;  but  the  Rajahs ,  headed  by  Salbahan,  having  revolted,  they  gave  him 
battle,  and  he  was  (lain.  Tagara  became  again  the  metropolis  of  Ariaca  ; 
at  lead:  it  was  fo  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  a  grant  of  fome  lands  in  Concan ,  made  by  a  Rajah  of  T agara  : 
this  grant  dill  exids,  and  was  communicated  to  the  Asiatick  Society  by 
General  Carnac. 

When  the  Mussulmans  carried  their  arms  into  the  Deccan  about  the  year 
1293,  Tagara ,  or  Deoghir ,  was  dill  the  refidence  of  a  powerful  Raj  ah  t  and 
remained  fo  till  the  time  of  Shah-Jehan,  when  the  didrift  belonging  to  it 
became  a  Sub  ah  of  the  Mogul  Empire.  Then  Tagara  was  deferted ;  and 
Kerkhiy  four  cofs  to  the  fouth-ead  of  it,  became  the  capital.  This  place  is 
now  called  Aurungabad. 

Thus  was  dedroyed  the  ancient  kingdom  or  Rajaship  of  Tagara ,  after  it 
had  exided  with  little  interruption  above  2000  years ;  that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  back  its  antiquity. 

It  may  appear  adonifliing,  that,  though  the  Rajah  of  Tagara  was  pof- 
felfed  of  a  large  trafl  on  the  fea  coad,  yet  all  the  trade  was  carried  on  by 
land. 


Formerly 
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Formerly  it  was  not  fo.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks  into  the  Deccan , 
goods  were  brought  to  Callian ,  near  Bombay ,  and  then  (hipped  off.  How¬ 
ever,  a  Rajah  of  Larikeht  or  Bar,  called  Sandanes ,  according  to  Arrian, 
would  no  longer  allow  the  Greeks  to  trade  either  at  Callian ,  or  at  the  har¬ 
bours  belonging  to  him  on  that  coaft,  except  Baroach  ;  and  whenever  any  of 
them  were  found  at  Callian ,  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  were  confined, 
and  fent  to  Baroach  under  a  ftrong  guard.  Arrian,  being  a  Greek  himfelf, 
has  not  thought  proper  to  inform  us  what  could  induce  the  Rajah  to  behave 
in  this  manner  to  the  Greeks  ;  but  his  filence  is  a  convincing  proof  that  they 
had  behaved  amifs;  and  it  is  likely  enough,  that  they  had  attempted  to  make 
a  fettlement  in  the  ifland  of  Salset ,  in  order  to  make  themfelves  independent, 
and  facilitate  their  conquefts  into  the  Deccan. 

The  fears  of  the  Rajah  were  not  groundlefs  ;  for  the  Greek  kings  of 
Bactriana  were  pofleffed  of  the  Punjabf  Cabul ,  Sc c.  in  the  north  of  India. 

There  were  other  harbours,  to  the  fouth  of  Callian ,  belonging  to  the 
Rajah  of  Tagara ,  but  they  were  not  frequented,  on  account  of  pirates ,  who, 
according  to  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  infefted  thefe  countries,  in  the 
very  fame  manner  they  do  now. 


ON 
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XX. 


On  the  PANGOLIN  of  BAHAR. 

Sent  by  MATTHEW  LESLIE,  Esq. 

HE  fingular  animal,  which  M.  Buffon  defcribes  by  the  name  of 


Pangolin ,  is  well  known  in  Europe  fince  the  publication  of  his  Na¬ 


tural  Hiftory,  and  Goldsmith’s  elegant  abridgment  of  it;  but,  if  the  fi¬ 
gure  exhibited  by  Buffon  was  accurately  delineated  from  the  three  ani¬ 


mals,  the  fpoils  of  which  he  had  examined,  we  rnuft  confider  that,  which 


has  been  lately  brought  from  Caracdiah  to  Chitrah ,  and  fent  thence  to  the 
Prefidency,  as  a  remarkable  variety,  if  not  a  different  fpecies,  of  the  pango¬ 
lin.  Ours  has  hardly  any  neck  ;  and,  though  fome  filaments  are  difcernible 
between  the  fcales,  they  can  fcarce  be  called  bridles ;  but  the  principal 
difference  is  in  the  tail  ;  that  of  Buffon’s  animal  being  long,  and  tapering 
almoft  to  a  point ;  while  that  of  ours  is  much  fhorter,  ends  obtufely,  and 
refembles  in  form  and  flexibility  the  tail  of  a  lobfter.  In  other  re- 
fpefls,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  dead  fubjebt,  it  has  all  the  charafters 
of  Buffon’s  pangolin;  a  name  derived  from  that  by  which  the  animal  is 
diflinguifhed  in  Java ,  and  confequently  preferable  to  Manis  or  Pholidotus , 
or  any  other  appellation  deduced  from  an  European  language.  As  to  the 
scalp  lizard ,  the  scaled  armadillo t  and  the  Jive-nailecl  ant-eater ,  they  are 
manifeffly  improper  defignations  of  this  animal ;  which  is  neither  a  lizard , 
nor  an  armadillo ,  in  the  common  acceptation  ;  and,  though  it  be  an  ant-eater , 
yet  it  effentially  differs  from  the  hairy  quadruped  ufually  known  by  that 
general  defcription.  We  are  told  that  the  Malabar  name  of  this  animal 
is  Alungu .  The  natives  of  Bahar  call  it  Bajar-cit ,  or,  as  they  explain 


the 
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the  word,  stone-verm  hie ;  and  in  the  flomach  of  the  animal  before  us  was 
found  about  a  teacupful  of  fmall  stones ,  which  had  probably  been  fwal- 
lowed  for  the  purpofe  of  facilitating  digeflion  :  but  the  name  alludes,  1 
believe,  to  the  hardness  of  the  fcales ;  for  vajracita  means,  in  Sanscrit ,  the 
diamond,  or  thunderbolt  reptile ;  and  vajra  is  a  common  figure  in  the  Indian 
poetry  for  any  thing  exceffively  hard .  The  vajracita  is  believed  by  the 
Pandits  to  be  the  animal  which  gnaws  their  sacred  stone ,  called  Salgra - 
mania  ;  but  the  pangolin  has  apparently  no  teeth,  and  the  salgrams ,  many 
of  which  look  as  if  they  had  been  worm-eaten,  are  perhaps  only  decayed  in 
part  by  expofure  to  the  air. 

This  animal  had  a  long  tongue,  fhaped  like  that  of  a  cameleon;  and, 
if  it  was  nearly  adult,  as  we  may  conclude  from  the  young  one  found  in 
it,  the  dimenfions  of  it  were  much  lefs  than  thofe  which  Buffon  affigns 
generally  to  his  pangolin;  for  he  defcribes  its  length  as  fix,  feven,  or  eight 
feet,  including  the  tail,  which  is  almoft,  he  fays,  as  long  as  the  body,  when 
it  has  attained  its  full  growth;  whereas  ours  is  but  thirty-four  inches  long 
from  the  extremity  of  the  tail  to  the  point  of  the  fnout,  and  the  length  of 
the  tail  is  fourteen  inches  :  but,  exclufively  of  the  head,  which  is  five 
inches  long,  the  tail  and  body  are,  indeed,  nearly  of  the  fame  length ;  and 
the  fmall  difference  between  them  may  fhow,  if  Buffon  be  correft  in  this 
point,  that  the  animal  was  young.  The  circumference  of  its  body  in  the 
thickefl  part  is  twenty  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  only  twelve. 

We  cannot  venture  to  fay  more  of  this  extraordinary  creature,  which 
feems  to  conflitute  the  full  ftep  from  the  quadruped  to  the  reptile,  until  we 
have  examined  it  alive,  and  obferved  its  different  inftin&s;  but  as  we  are 
affured  that  it  is  common  in  the  country  round  Khanpiir ,  and  at  Chatigam , 

•  Vol.  I.  C  c  c  where 
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where  the  native  Muselmans  call  it  the  land-carp ,  we  (hall  pofiibly  be 
able  to  give  on  fome  future  occafion  a  fuller  account  of  it.  There  are  in 
our  Indian  provinces  many  animals,  and  many  hundreds  of  medicinal 
plants,  which  have  either  not  been  defcribed  at  all,  or,  what  is  worfe,  ill 
defcribed  by  the  naturalifts  of  Europe;  and,  to  procure  perfe6t  defcriptions 
of  them  from  aftual  examination,  with  accounts  of  their  feveral  uses  in 
medicine,  diet,  or  manufa&ures,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  mod  important 
obje&s  of  our  inftitution. 


INSCRIPTIONS 
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XXI. 

INSCRIPTIONS  on  the  STAFF  of  FI'RU'Z  SHAH. 


Translated  from  the  Sanscrit ,  as  explained  by 

RA'DHA'CA'NTA  SARMAN. 

ON  a  very  fingular  monument  near  Dehli ,  an  outline  of  which  is  here 
exhibited,  and  which  the  natives  call  the  Staff  of  Fi'ru'z  Shah,  are 
feveral  old  infcriptions,  partly  in  ancient  Nagari  letters,  and  partly  in  a 
chara&er  yet  unknown;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Polier,  having  procured 
exaft  imprefiions  of  them,  prefents  the  Society  with  an  accurate  Copy  of 
all  the  Infcriptions.  Five  of  them  are  in  Sanscrit ,  and,  for  the  moft  part, 
intelligible;  but  it  will  require  great  attention  and  leifure  to  decypher  the 
others.  If  the  language  be  Sanscrit ,  the  powers  of  the  unknown  letters 
may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  difcovered  by  the  ufual  mode  of  decyphering ; 
and  that  mode,  carefully  applied  even  at  firft,  may  lead  to  a  difcovery  of 
the  language.  In  the  mean  time,  a  literal  verfion  of  the  legible  Infcriptions 
is  laid  before  you.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  fufficiently  clear;  but  the  fenfe 
of  one  or  two  paffages  is  at  prefent  inexplicable. 

I. 

The  firft,  on  the  fouthweft  fide  of  the  pillar,  is  perfeClly  detached  from 
the  reft:  it  is  about  feventeen  feet  from  the  bafe,  and  two  feet  higher  than 
the  other  infcriptions. 

O'M. 

In  the  year  1230,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month 

C  c  c  2  Vaisac'h 
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Vaisac'h  (a  monument)  of  the  Fortunate-Vi'sALA-DE'vA-fon-of-the-Fortti- 

nate-AMiLLA-DE/vA>-King-of-iSaca?»/j//«?7. 

II. 

The  next,  which  is  engraved  as  a  fpecimcn  of  the  chara&er,  confifts  of 
two  ftanzas  in  four  lines;  but  each  hemiftich  is  imperfect  at  the  end,  the 
two  firft  wanting  seven>  and  the  two  laft  Jive ,  fyllables.  The  word  Sacam- 
hharl  in  the  former  infcription  enables  us  to  fupply  the  clofe  of  the  third 
hemiftich. 

O'M. 

As  far  as  Vindyha ,  as  far  as  Himddri ,  (the  Mountain  of  Snow,)  he  was 

not  deficient  in  celebrity . making  Arydverta  (the  Land  of 

Virtue,  or  India)  even  once  more  what  its  name  fignifies . He 

having  departed,  Prativa'hama'na  Tilaca  (is)  king  of  Sacamhhari: 
( Sacam  only  remains  on  the  monument.)  By  us  (the  region  between)  Hima- 
uat  and  Ptndhya  has  been  made  tributary.. 

In  the  year  from  Sri  Vicr ama'ditya  123,  in  the  bright  half  of  the 
month  Vaisack  ....  at  that  time  the  Rajaputra  Sri  Sal  lac  a  was  Prime 
Minifter. 

The  fecond  ftanza,  fupplied  partly  from  the  laft  infcription,  and  partly 
by  conje&ure,  will  run  thus: 

vritte  sa  prativdhamdna  tilcicah  sdea m hha ri hhup a t i h 
asnidbhih  caradam  vyadhdyi  himawadvindhydtavimanSalam > 
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The  date  123  is  here  perfe&ly  clear;  at  leaft  it  is  clear  that  only  three 
figures  are  written,  without  even  room  for  a  cypher  after  them;  whence 
we  may  guefs  that  the  double  circle  in  the  former  infcription  was  only  an 
ornament,  or  the  neutral  termination  am:  if  fo,  the  date  of  both  is  the  year 
of  Christ  sixty-seven ;  but  if  the  double  circle  be  a  Zero,  the  monument 
of  Vi's  ala  De'va  is  as  modern  as  the  year  1174,  or  nineteen  years  before 
the  conqueft  of  Dehli  by  Shiha'bu’ddi'n. 

Ill  and  IV. 

The  two  next  infcriptions  were  in  the  fame  words,  but  the  ftanzas, 
which  in  the  fourth  are  extremely  mutilated,  are  tolerably  perfeft  in  the  third, 
wanting  only  a  few  fyllables  at  the  beginning  of  the  hemiftichs : 

yah  cfhivefhu  praharta  nripatifhu  vinamatcandharefliu  prafannah 
— vah  sambi  purindrah  jagati  vijayate  vifala  cfhonipalah 
...  da  fajnya  efha  vijayi  fantanajanatmajah 
.  .  punan  cfhemaftu  bruvatamudyogasunyanmanah 

He  who  is  refentful  to  kings  intoxicated  with  pride,  indulgent  to  thofc 
whofe  necks  are  humbled,  an  Indra  in  the  city  of  Causambi ,  (I  fufpeft 
Causambi ,  a  city  near  Hastinapury  to  be  the  true  reading,)  who  is  vi&orious 
in  the  world,  Vi's  ala,  fovereign  of  the  earth:  he  gives  ....  his  com¬ 
mands  being  obeyed,  he  is  a  conqueror,  the  fon  of  Santa'n aja'na, 
whofe  mind,  when  his  foes  fay,  *  Let  there  be  mercy,’  is  free  from  further 
hoflility. 

This  infcription  was  engraved,  in  the  prefence  of  Sri'  Tilaca  Ra'ja, 
by  Sri'pati,  the  fon  of  Ma'hava,  a  CdyasVha ,  of  a  family  in  Gaud  a , 
or  Bengal, 
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V. 

The  fifth  feems  to  be  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  a  king  named  Vigraha, 
wdio  is  reprefented  as  only  numbering.  The  laft  hemiftich  is  hardly  legible, 
and  very  obfcure ;  but  the  fenfe  of  both  ftanzas  appears  to  be  this. 

O'M. 

1.  An  offence  to  the  eyes  of  (thy)  enemy’s  confort  (thou)  by-whom-for- 
tune-was-given-to-every  fuppliant,  thy  fame,  joined  to  extenfive  dominion, 
fliines,  as  we  defire,  before  us :  the  heart  of  (thy)  foes  was  vacant,  even  as  a 
path  in  a  defert,  where  men  are  hindered  from  paffing,  O  fortunate  Vigraha 
Ra'jade'va,  in  the  jubilee  occafioned  by  thy  march. 

2.  May  thy  abode,  O  Vigraha,  fovereign  of  the  world,  be  fixed,  as  in 
reafon,  (it  ought)  in  the  bofoms,  embellifhed  with  love’s  allurements,  and  full 
of  dignity,  of  the  women  with  beautiful  eyebrows,  who  were  married  to  thy 
enemies !  Whether  thou  art  In  dr  a,  or  V  ishnu,  or  Siva,  there  is  even  no  de¬ 
ciding:  thy  foes  (are)  fallen,  like  defcending  water.  Oh!  why  doft  thou 
through  delufion,  continue  deeping? 
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XXII. 

A  CONVERSATION  with  ABRAM,  an  ABYSSINIAN, 

Concerning  the  CITY  of  GWEN DER 

AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

HAVING  been  informed  that  a  native  of  Abyssinia  was  in  Calcutta , 
who  fpoke  Arabick  with  tolerable  fluency,  I  fent  for  and  examined 
him  attentively  on  feveral  fubjefts  with  which  he  feemed  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted.  His  anfwers  were  fo  fimple  and  precife,  and  his  whole  demea¬ 
nour  fo  remote  from  any  fufpicion  of  falfehood,  that  I  made  a  minute  of 
his  examination,  which  may  not  perhaps  be  unacceptable  to  the  Society. 
Gwendert  which  Bernier  had  long  ago  pronounced  a  capital  cityt 
though  Ludolf  afferted  it  to  be  only  a  military  station ,  and  conjectured, 
that  in  a  few  years  it  would  wholly  difappear,  is  certainly,  according  to 
Abram,  the  Metropolis  of  Abyssinia.  He  fays,  that  it  is  nearly  as  large 
and  as  populous  as  Misr ,  or  Kaliera,  which  he  faw  on  his  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem ;  that  it  lies  between  two  broad  and  deep  rivers,  named  Calta 
and  Ancrib ,  both  which  flow  into  the  Nile  at  the  diftance  of  about  fifteen 
days’  journey  ;  that  all  the  walls  of  the  houfes  are  of  a  red  flone,  and  the 
roofs  of  thatch ;  that  the  flreets  are  like  thofe  of  Calcutta ,  but  that  the 
ways,  by  which  the  king  paffes,  are  very  fpacious ;  that  the  palace,  which 
has  a  plaiflered  roof,  refembles  a  fortrefs,  and  Hands  in  the  heart  of  the 
city  ;  that  the  markets  of  the  town  abound  in  pulfe,  and  have  alfo  wheat 
and  barley,  but  no  rice;  that  fheep  and  goats  are  in  plenty  among  them, 

and 
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and  that  the  inhabitants  are  extremely  fond  of  milk,  cheefe,  and  whey ;  but 
that  the  country  people  and  soldiery  make  no  fcruple  of  drinking  the  blood, 
and  eating  the  raw  flefh,  of  an  ox,  which  they  cut  without  caring  whether  he 
is  dead  or  alive ;  that  this  favage  diet  is,  however,  by  no  means  general.  Al¬ 
monds,  he  fays,  and  dates  are  not  found  in  his  country;  but  grapes  and 
peaches  ripen  there ;  and  in  fome  of  the  diftant  provinces,  efpecially  at  Cam- 
dar>  wine  is  made  in  abundance;  but  a  kind  of  mead  is  the  common  ine¬ 
briating  liquor  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  late  king  was  Tilca  Mahul ,  (the 
firlt  of  which  words  means  root  or  origin;)  and  the  prefent,  his  brother, 
Tilca  Jerjis.  He  reprefents  the  royal  forces  at  Givender  as  confiderable ; 
and  afierts,  perhaps  at  random,  that  near  forty  thoufand  horfe  are  in  that 
ftation.  The  troops  are  armed,  he  fays,  with  mufkets,  lances,  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  cimeters,  and  hangers.  The  council  of  ftate  confifts,  by  his  account, 
of  about  forty  minifters,  to  whom  almoft  all  the  executive  part  of  go¬ 
vernment  is  committed.  He  was  once  in  the  fervice  of  a  Eazir,  in  whofe 
train  he  went  to  fee  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  or  Abey,  ufually  called  Alivey , 
about  eight  days  journey  from  Giuender.  He  faw  three  fprings,  one  of 
which  rifes  from  the  ground  with  a  great  noife,  that  may  be  heard  at  the 
diftance  of  five  or  fix  miles.  I  fhowed  him  the  defcription  of  the  Nile  by 
Gregory  of  Arnhara ,  which  Ludolf  has  printed  in  Ethiopick.  He 
both  read  and  explained  it  with  great  facility  ;  whilft  I  compared  his  ex¬ 
planation  with  the  Latin  verfion,  and  found  it  perfe£tly  exa6l.  He  affert- 
ed  of  his  own  accord,  that  the  defcription  was  conformable  to  all  that  he 
had  feen  and  heard  in  Ethiopia;  and  for  that  reafon  I  annex  it.  When 
I  interrogated  him  on  the  languages  and  learning  of  his  country,  he  an- 
fwered,  that  fix  or  feven  tongues  at  leaft  were  fpoken  there ;  that  the  moft 
elegant  idiom,  which  the  king  ufed,  was  the  Amharick ;  that  the  Ethio¬ 
pick  contained,  as  it  is  well  known,  many  Arabick  words ;  that,  befides, 

their 
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their  facred  books,  as  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  and  others,  they  had  Hif- 
tories  of  Abyssinia ,  and  various  literary  compofitions ;  that  their  language 
was  taught  in  fchools  and  colleges,  of  which  there  were  feveral  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  hie  faid,  that  no  Abyssinian  doubted  the  exigence  of  the  royal  pri- 
fon  called  Wahinin ,  fituated  on  a  very  lofty  mountain,  in  which  the  fons 
and  daughters  of  their  kings  were  confined;  but  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  a  particular  dcfcription  of  it  could  not  be  obtained.  c<  All  thefe 
“  matters,  faid  he,  are  explained,.  I  fuppofe,  in  the  writings  of  Ya'ku'b, 
“  whom  I  law  thirteen  years  ago  in  Gwender.  He  w'as  a  phyfician,  and  had 
tc  attended  the  king’s  brother,  w7ho  was  alfo  a  Vazir,  in  his  lad  illnefs.  The 
c<  prince  died;  yet  the  king  loved  Ya'ku'b,  and,  indeed,  all  the  court  and 
people  loved  him.  The  king  received  him  in  his  palace  as  a  guelf,  fup- 
“  plied  him  with  every  thing  that  he  could  want ;  and,  when  he  went  to 
fee  the  fources  of  the  Nilet  and  other  curiolities,  (for  he  was  extremclv 
“  curious.)  he  received  every  poffible  afliftance  and  accommodation  from  the 
“  royal  favour.  He  underftood  the  languages,  and  wrote  and  collefled  many 
<c  books,  which  he  carried  with  him.”  It  was  impoffible  for  me  to  doubt, 
(efpecially  when  he  defcribed  the  perfon  of  Ya'ku'b,)  that  he  meant  James 
Bruce,  Efq.  who  travelled  in  the  drefs  of  a  Syrian  phyfician,  and  probably 
affumed  with  judgment  a  name  well  known  in  Abyssinia.  He  is  dill  revered  on 
Mount  Sinai  for  his  fagacity  in  difcovering  a  fpring,  of  which  the  monaftery 
was  in  great  need;  he  was  known  at  Jedda  by  Mi'r  Mohammed  Hus¬ 
sain,  one  of  the  mod  intelligent  Mahomedans  in  India;  and  I  have  feen 
him  mentioned  with  great  regard  in  a  letter  from  an  Arabian  merchant  at 
Mokha.  It  is  probable  that  he  entered  Abyssinia  by  the  way  of  Musuwwa , 
a  town  in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Muselmansy  and  returned  through  the  de- 
fert  mentioned  by  Gregory  in  his  defcription  of  the  Nile.  We  may 
hope  that  Mr.  Bruce  will  publifh  an  account  of  his  interefting  travels, 
Vol.  I.  D  d  d  with 
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with  a  verfion  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  which  no  man  but  himfelf  can  give- 
us  with  fidelity.  By  the  help  of  Abyssinian  records,  great  light  may  be 
thrown  on  the  Hiftory  of  Yemen  before  the  time  of  Muhammed;  fince  it 
is  generally  known,  that  four  Ethiop  kings  fucceflively  reigned  in  that 
country,  having  been  invited  over  by  the  natives  to  oppofe  the  tyrant 
Dhu'  Nawa's;  and  that  they  were,  in  their  turn,  expelled  by  the  arms  of 
the  Himyarick  Princes,  with  the  aid  of  Anushirvan,  king  of  Persia ,  who 
did  not  fail,  as  it  ufually  happens,  to  keep  in  fubje&ion  the  people 
whom  he  had  confented  to  relieve.  If  the  annals  of  this  period  can  be 
Teftored,  it  muft  be  through  the  hiftories  of  Abyssinia ,  which  will  alfo  correct 
the  many  errors  of  the  be. ft  Asiatick  writers  on  the  Nile,  and  the  countries 
which  it  fertilizes. 
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HE  Nile,  which  the  Abyssinians  know  by  the  names  of  Ably  and 


Alaivy,  or  the  Giant ,  gufhes  from  feveral  fprings  at  a  place  called 


Sucuty  lying  on  the  higheft  part  of  Dengala ,  near  Gojjam,  to  the  weft  of 


Bajemdir,  and  the  lake  of  Dara  or  Wed;  into  which  it  runs  with  fo  ftrong 
and  rapid  a  current,  that  it  mixes  not  with  the  other  waters,  but  rides  or 
fwims,  as  it  were,  above  them. 

All  the  rains  that  fall  in  Abyssinia ,  and  defcend  in  torrents  from  the 
bills,  all  ftreams  and  rivers,  fmall  and  great,  except  the  Hanazo ,  which 
wafhes  the  plains  of  Hengot,  and  the  Hawash ,  which  flows  by  Dewar  and 
Fetgar ,  are  collected  by  this  king  of  waters,  and,  like  vaflals,  attend  his 
march.  Thus  enforced,  he  rufhes,  like  a  hero  exulting  in  his  ftrength,  and 
haftens  to  fertilize  the  land  of  Egypt,  on  which  no  rain  falls.  We  muft  ex¬ 
cept  alfo  thofe  Ethiopian  rivers,  which  rife  in  countries  bordering  on  the 
ocean,  as  the  kingdoms  of  Cambdt ,  Gurdjy ,  Wasy ,  Nariyah ,  Gasy,  Wej ,  and 
Zinjiro ,  whofe  waters  are  difembogued  into  the  fea. 

When  the  Alawy  has  pafied  the  Lake,  it  proceeds  between  Gojjam  and 
Bajemdir ,  and,  leaving  them  to  the  weft  and  eaft,  purfues  a  dirett  courfe 
towards  Amhara ,  the  fkirts  of  which  it  bathes,  and  then  turns  again  to  the 
weft,  touching  the  borders  of  Walaha;  whence  it  rolls  along  Mugar  and 
Shaivai ,  and,  pafling  Bazdiua  and  Gonga,  defcends  into  the  lowlands  of 
Shankila ,  the  country  of  the  Blacks :  thus  it  forms  a  fort  of  fpiral  round  the 
province  of  Gojjam ,  which  it  keeps  for  the  moft  part  on  its  right. 
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Here  it  bends  a  little  to  the  eaft,  from  which  quarter,  before  it  reaches 
the  diftri&s  of  Sennar >  it  receives  two  large  rivers;  one  called  Tacazzy , 
which  runs  from  Tegri;  and  the  other,  Gwangue ,  which  comes  from 

Demheid. 

After  it  has  vifited  Sennar ,  it  wafhes  the  land  of  Don  gold y  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  thence  to  Nubia ,  where  it  again  turns  eaftward,  and  reaches  a  coun¬ 
try  named  Abrim ,  where  no  veflels  can  be  navigated,  by  reafon  of  the 
rocks  and  crags  which  obftrud  the  channel.  The  inhabitants  of  Sennar 
and  Nubia  may  conftantly  drink  of  its  water,  which  lies  to  the  eaft  of  them 
like  a  ftrong  bulwark;  but  the  merchants  of  Abyssinia ,  who  travel  to 
Egypt,  leave  the  Nile  on  their  right,  as  foon  as  they  have  pafled  Nubia , 
and  are  obliged  to  traverfe  a  defert  of  fand  and  gravel,  in  which  for  fifteen 
days  they  find  neither  wood  nor  water.  They  meet  it  again  in  the  country 
of  Reify  or  Upper  Egypt ,  where  they  find  boats  on  the  river,  or  ride  on  its 
banks,  refrefhing  themfelves  with  its  falutary  ftreams. 

It  is  afierted  by  fome  travellers,  that,  when  the  Alawy  has  pafled  Sennar 
and  Dongoldy  but  before  it  enters  Nubia>  it  divides  itfelf;  that  the  great 
body  of  water  flows  entire  into  Egypty  where  the  fmaller  branch  (the  Niger) 
runs  weftward,  not  fo  as  to  reach  Barbary ,  but  towards  the  country  of 
Alivahy  whence  it  nifties  into  the  great  fea.  The  truth  of  this  fad  I  have 
verified,  partly  by  my  own  obfervation,  and  partly  by  my  inquiries  among 
intelligent  men  ;  whofe  anfwers  feemed  the  more  credible,  becaufe,  if  fo 
prodigious  a  mafs  of  water  were  to  roll  over  Egypt  with  all  its  wintry  in- 
creafe,  not  the  land  only,  but  the  houfes  and  towns,  of  the  Egyptians  muft 
be  overflowed. 
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XXIII. 

On  the  TRIAL  by  ORDEAL,  among  the  HINDUS. 

By  ALT  IB  R  A'  HI'  M  K  HA'  N, 

CHIEF  MAGISTRATE  AT  RANA'RES. 

Communicated  by  WARREN  HASTINGS,  Esq, 

np  H  E  modes  of  trying  offenders  by  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  which  are 
defcribed  at  large  in  the  Mitacshera,  or  Comment  on  the  Dherma 
Sastra,  in  the  Chapter  of  Oaths ,  and  other  ancient  books  of  Hindu  Law,  are 
here  fufficiently  explained,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  learned  Pandits , 
by  the  well-wifher  to  mankind,  Ali'  Ibra'hi'm  Kha'n. 

The  word  Divya,  in  Sanscrit,  fignifies  the  fame  with  Pancsha ,  or  Parikhyd , 
in  Bhasha ,  Kasam  in  Arabick,  and  Saucand  in  Persian  ;  that  is,  an  oath;  or 
the  form  of  invoking  the  Supreme  Being  to  atteft  the  truth  of  an  allegation  ; 
but  it  is  generally  underflood  to  mean  the  trial  by  ordeal ,  or  the  form  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  immediate  interpofition  of  the  Divine  Power. 

Now  this  trial  may  be  conduced  in  nine  ways.  Firfl,  by  the  balance ;  fe- 
condly,  by  fire;  thirdly,  by  water  ;  fourthly,  by  poison  ;  fifthly,  by  the  Co's  ha, 
or  water  in  which  an  idol  has  been  wafhed;  fixthly,  by  rice  ;  leventhly,  by 
boiling  oil ;  eighthly,  by  red-hot  iron  ;  ninthly,  by  images . 

I.  Ordeal  by  the  balance  is  thus  performed.  The  beam  having 
been  previoufly  adjufled,  the  cord  fixed,  and  both  fcales  made  perfe6lly 
even,  the  perfon  accufed  and  a  Pandit  fafl  a  whole  day ;  then,  after  the 
accufed  has  been  bathed  in  facred  water,  the  ho'ma,  or  oblation ,  prefent- 

ed 
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ed  to  Jire>  and  the  deities  worfhipped,  he  is  carefully  weighed ;  and,  when  he 
is  taken  out  of  the  fcale,  the  Pandits  proftrate  themfelves  before  it,  pro¬ 
nounce  a  certain  mentra ,  or  incantation ,  agreeably  to  the  Sastrasy  and,  hav¬ 
ing  written  the  fubftance  of  the  accufation  on  a  piece  of  paper,  bind  it  on 
his  head.  Six  minutes  after  they  place  him  again  in  the  fcale ;  and  if  he 
weigh  more  than  before,  he  is  held  guilty;  if  lefs,  innocent;  if  exactly  the 
fame,  he  muft  be  weighed  a  third  time ;  when,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Mitac - 
sherat  there  will  certainly  be  a  difference  in  his  weight.  Should  the  balance, 
though  well  fixed,  break  down,  this  would  be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  his 
guilt. 


II.  For  the  Jive-ordeal  an  excavation,  nine  hands  long,  two  fpans  broad, 
and  one  fpan  deep,  is  made  in  the  ground,  and  filled  with  a  fire  of  pippal - 
wood:  into  this  the  perfon  accufed  muft  walk  bare-footed ;  and  if  his  foot  be 
unhurt,  they  hold  him  blamelefs ;  if  burned,  guilty. 

III.  Water-ordeal  is  performed  by  caufing  the  perfon  accufed  to 
ftand  in  a  fufhcient  depth  of  water,  either  flowing  or  ftagnant,  to  reach 
his  navel ;  but  care  fhould  be  taken  that  no  ravenous  animal  be  in 
it,  and  that  it  be  not  moved  by  much  air:  a  Brahman  is  then  dire&ed  to 
go  into  the  water,  holding  a  ftaff  in  his  hand ;  and  a  foldier  fhoots  three 
arrows  on  dry  ground  from  a  bow  of  cane  :  a  man  is  next  difpatched 
to  bring  the  arrow  which  has  been  (hot  fartheft ;  and,  after  he  has 
taken  it  up,  another  is  ordered  to  run  from  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
at  which  inftant  the  perfon  accufed  is  told  to  grafp  the  foot  or  the 
ftaff  of  the  Brahmen ,  who  ftands  near  him  in  the  water,  and  immediately 
to  dive  into  it.  He  muft  remain  under  water  till  the  two  men  who  went 
to  fetch  the  arrows  are  returned ;  for  if  he  raife  his  head  or  body 
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above  the  furface  before  the  arrows  are  brought  back,  his  guilt  is  con- 
fidered  as  fully  proved.  In  the  villages  near  Benares ,  it  is  the  praftice 
for  the  perfon,  who  is  to  be  tried  by  this  kind  of  ordeal ,  to  hand  in  water 
up  to  his  navel,  and  then,  holding  the  foot  of  a  Brahman ,  to  dive  under  it  as 
long  as  a  man  can  walk  fifty  paces  very  gently.  If  before  the  man  has 
walked  thus  far  the  accufed  rife  above  the  water,  he  is  condemned ;  if  not, 
acquitted. 

IV.  There  are  two  forts  of  trial  by  poison.  Firft,  the  Pandits  having 
performed  their  ho'ma,  and  the  perfon  accufed  his  ablution,  two  retti’s  and  a 
half,  or  feven  barley-corns,  of  vishanaga ,  a  poifonous  root,  or  of  sanc'hya, , 
(that  is,  white  arfenick,)  are  mixed  in  eight  mashas ,  or  fixty-four  retti's ,  of 
clarified  butter ,  which  the  accufed  mull  eat  from  the  hand  of  a  Brahman :  if 
the  poifon  produce  no  vifible  effeB,  he  is  abfolved ;  otherwife,  condemned. 
Secondly,  the  hooded  fnake,  called  naga ,  is  thrown  into  a  deep  earthen  pot, 
into  which  is  dropped  a  ring,  a  feal,  or  a  coin  :  this  the  perfon  accufed  is  or¬ 
dered  to  take  out  with  his  hand  ;  and  if  the  ferpent  bite  him,  he  is  pro¬ 
nounced  guilty  ;  if  not,  innocent. 

V.  Trial  by  the  Cosha  is  as  follows.  The  accufed  is  made  to  drink 
three  draughts  of  the  water  in  which  the  images  of  the  Sun,  of  Devi , 
and  other  Deities,  have  been  waflied  for  that  purpofe;  and  if  within 
fourteen  days  he  has  any  ficknefs  or  indifpofition,  his  crime  is  confidered  as 
proved. 

VI.  When  feveral  perfons  are  fufpeBed  of  theft,  fome  dry  rice  is 
weighed  with  the  facred  done  called  sal gram ;  or  certain  slo'cas  are  read 
over  it;  after  which  the  fufpeBed  perfons  are  feverally  ordered  to  chew 
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a  quantity  of  it :  as  loon  as  they  have  thewcd  it,  they  are  to  throw  it  on 
fome  leaves  of  pippal ,  or,  if  none  be  at  hand,  on  fome  b'hurja  pair  a ,  or 
bark  of  a  tree  from  Nepal  or  Cashmir.  The  man  from  whofe  mouth 
the  rice  comes  dry,  or  ftained  with  blood,  is  holden  guilty ;  the  reft  are 
acquitted. 

VII.  The  ordeal  by  hot  oil  is  very  fimple  :  when  it  is  heated  fuffici- 
ently,  the  accufed  thrufts  his  hand  into  it;  and  if  he  be  not  burned  is  held 
innocent. 

VIII.  In  the  fame  manner  they  make  an  iron  ball ,  or  the  head  of  a  lancet 
red-hot,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  accufed  ;  who,  if  it  burn  him 
not,  is  judged  guiltlefs. 

IX.  To  perform  the  ordeal  by  dharmdrchy  which  is  the  name  of  the 
sloca  appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial,  either  an  image,  named  Dharma , 
or  the  Genius  of  Juftice,  is  made  of  filver,  and  another,  called  Adharmay  of 
clay  or  iron,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  a  large  earthen  jar,  and  the 
accufed,  having  thruft  his  hand  into  it,  is  acquitted  if  he  bring  out  the 
filver  image,  but  condemned  if  he  draw  forth  the  iron.  Or,  the  figure 
of  a  deity  is  painted  on  white  cloth,  and  another  on  black;  the  firft  of 
which  they  named  Dharmay  and  the  fecond  Adharma  :  thefe  are  feverally 
rolled  up  in  cow-dung,  and  thrown  into  a  large  jar,  without  having  ever 
been  fiiown  to  the  accufed;  who  muft  put  his  hand  into  the  jar,  and  is  ac¬ 
quitted  or  convi&ed,  as  he  draws  out  the  figure  on  white  or  on  black 
cloth. 

It  is  written  in  the  comment  on  the  Dherma  Sdstra ,  that  each  of  the 
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four  principal  calls  has  a  fort  of  ordeal  appropriated  to  it;  that  a  Brahmen 
mull  be  tried  by  the  balance ,  a  Cshatriya  by  firet  a  haisya  by  water ,  and  a 
Sudra  by  poison :  but  fome  have  decided  that  any  ordeal,  except  that  by 
poifon,  may  be  performed  by  a  Brahmen ,  and  that  a  man  of  any  call  may 
be  tried  by  the  balance.  It  has  been  determined,  that  a  woman  may  have 
any  trial  except  thofe  by  poifon  and  by  water. 

Certain  months  and  days  alfo  are  limited  in  the  Mitacshera  for  the  different 
fpecies  of  ordeal ;  as  Agrahan ,  Pausky  Mdgh ,  P’hdlgun ,  Sr  divan ,  and  B'hadr , 
for  that  by  Jire ;  A'swin ,  Cartic ,  Jaisht ,  and  A'shaclhy  for  that  by  water  ; 
Paush ,  Mdgh ,  and  P'halgun ,  for  that  by  poison;  and  regularly  there  fhould 
be  no  w/«/er-ordeal  on  the  Ashtmei ,  or  eighth;  the  Cheturdasi,  or  fourteenth , 
day  of  the  new  or  full  moon,  in  the  intercalary  month,  in  the  month  of 
B’hadfy  on  Sanaischer ,  or  Saturday ,  and  on  Mangal ,  or  Tuesday :  but, 
whenever  the  magiftrate  decides  that  there  lhall  be  an  ordeal,  the  regular 
appointment  of  months  and  days  needs  not  be  regarded. 

The  Mitacshera  contains  alfo  the  following  diftinflions :  in  cafes  of  theft 
or  fraud  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  gold  mohrs,  the  trial  by  poison  is  proper ; 
■if  eighty  mohrs  be  ftolen,,  the  fufpe&ed  perfon  may  be  tried  by  fire ;  if  forty , 
by  the  balance;  if  from  thirty  to  ten ,  by  the  image-water ;  if  two  only,  by 
rice. 

An  infpired  legiflator,  named  Cdtydyanay  was  of  opinion,  that,  though 
a  theft  or  fraud  could  be  proved  by  witneffes,  the  party  accufed  might 
be  tried  by  ordeal.  He  fays  too,  that,  where  a  thoufand  panas  are  ftolen 
•or  fraudulently  with-held,  the  proper  trial  is  by  poison  ;  where  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  y  by  fire  ;  where  six  hundred  and  sixty-six ,  and  a  fra£lion,  by 
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water ;  where  Jive  hundred ,  by  the  balance  ;  where  four  hundred,  by  hot 
oil;  where  three  hundred,  by  rice  ;  where  an  hundred  and  fifty,  by  the 
Coska ;  and  where  one  hundred,  by  the  dharmarch ,  or  images  of  filver  and 
iron. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  ordeal  by  red  hot  balls,  or  heads  of  spears ,  is 
thus  particularly  defcribed  in  the  commentary  on  Ydgyawelcya . 

At  day-break  the  place  where  the  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  is 
cleared  and  wafhed  in  the  cuftomary  form  ;  and,  at  fun-rife,  the  Pandits 
having  paid  their  adoration  to  Gane'sa,  the  God  of  Wifdom,  draw  nine 
circles  on  the  ground  with  cow-dung,  at  intervals  of  fixteen  fingers;  each 
circle  containing  fixteen  fingers  of  earth,  but  the  ninth  either  fmaller 
or  larger  than  the  reft.  Then  they  worfhip  the  deities  in  the  mode  preferr¬ 
ed  by  the  Sastra ,  prefent  oblations  to  the  fire,  and,  having  a  fecond 
time  worfhipped  the  Gods,  read  the  appointed  mentras.  The  perfon  to 
be  tried  then  performs  an  ablution,  puts  on  moift  clothes,  and,  turning  his 
face  to  the  eaft,  ftands  in  the  first  ring,  with  both  his  hands  fixed  in  his 
girdle.  After  this  the  prefiding  magiftrate  and  Pandits  order  him  to  rub 
fome  rice  in  the  hufk  between  his  hands,  which  they  carefully  infpeft;  and, 
if  the  fear  of  a  former  wound,  a  mole,  or  other  mark  appear  on  either  of 
them,  they  (lain  it  with  a  dye,  that,  after  the  trial,  it  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  any  new  mark.  They  next  order  him  to  hold  both  his  hands  open 
and  clofe  together  ;  and,  having  put  into  them  feven  leaves  of  the  trem¬ 
bling  tree,  or  pippal ,  feven  of  the  sami  or  jend ,  feven  blades  of  darbha 
grafs,  a  little  barley  moiftened  with  curds,  and  a  few  flowers,  they  fallen 
the  leaves  on  his  hand  with  feven  threads  of  raw  cotton.  The  Pandits 
then  read  the  slo'cas  which  are  appointed  for  the  occafion ;  and,  having 
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written  a  ftate  of  the  cafe  and  the  point  in  iffue  on  a  Palmyra-leaf,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  mentra  prefcribed  in  the  VUlay  they  tie  the  leaf  on  the  head 
of  the  accufed.  All  being  prepared,  they  heat  an  iron  ball  or  the  head  of  a 
lance,  weighing  two  scr  and  a  half,  or  five  pounds ,  and  throw  it  into  water  ; 
they  heat  it  again,  and  again  cool  it  in  the  fame  manner :  the  third  time 
they  keep  it  in  the  fire  till  it  is  red  hot ;  then  they  make  the  perfon  accuf¬ 
ed  ftand  in  the  firft  circle  j  and,  having  taken  the  iron  from  the  fire,  and 
read  the  ufual  incantation  over  it,  the  Pandits  place  it  with  tongs  in  his 
hands.  He  muft  ftep  gradually  from  circle  to  circle,  his  feet  being  con- 
ftantly  within  one  of  them,  and,  when  he  has  reached  the  eighth ,  he  mult 
throw  the  iron  into  the  ninths  fo  as  to  burn  fome  grafs,  which  muft  be  left  in 
it  for  that  purpofe.  This  being  performed,  the  magiftrate  and  Pandits  again 
command  him  to  rub  fome  rice  in  the  hufk  between  both  his  hands,  which 
they  afterwards  examine ;  and  if  any  mark  of  burning  appear  on  either 
of  them,  he  is  convifted ;  if  not,  his  innocence  is  confidered  as  prov¬ 
ed.  If  his  hand  fliake  through  fear,  and  by  his  trembling  any  other  part 
of  his  body  is  burned,  his  veracity  remains  unimpeached  ;  but,  if  he  let 
the  iron  drop  before  he  reach  the  eighth  circle,  and  doubt  arife  in  the 
minds  of  the  fpe&ators,  whether  it  had  burned  him,  he  muft  repeat  the 
whole  ceremony  from  the  beginning. 

In  the  year  of  the  Messiah  1783,  a  man  was  tried  by  the  hot  ball  at 
Benaresy  in  the  prefence  of  me  Ali  Ibra'him  Kha'n,  on  the  following 
occafion.  A  man  had  appealed  one  Sancar  of  larceny,  who  pleaded  that 
he  was  not  guilty ;  and  as  the  theft  could  not  be  proved  by  legal  evidence, 
the  trial  by  fire-ordeal  was  tendered  to  the  appellee,  and  accepted  by  him. 
This  well-wifher  to  mankind  advifed  the  learned  magiftrates  and  Pandits 
to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  queftion  by  a  mode  not  conformable  to  the 
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praflice  of  the  Company’s  Government,  and  recommended  an  oath  by  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  and  the  leaves  of  tulasi  in  a  little  veffel  of  brafs,  or  by 
the  book  Herivansa ,  or  the  done  S digram ,  or  by  the  hallowed  ponds  or 
bafons  ;  all  which  oaths  are  ufed  at  Benares.  When  the  parties  obftinate- 
ly  refufed  to  try  the  ilfue  by  any  one  of  the  modes  recommended,  and  in¬ 
filled  on  a  trial  by  the  hot  ball,  the  magiftrates  and  Pandits  of  the  court  were 
ordered  to  gratify  their  wifhes,  and,  fetting  afide  thofe  forms  of  trial  in 
which  there  could  be  only  a  diftant  fear  of  death,  or  lofs  of  property,  as 
the  juft  punifhment  of  perjury  by  the  fure,  yet  flow,  judgment  of  hea¬ 
ven,  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  ordeal  agreeably  to  the  Dherma  Sastra ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  mature  deliberation  for  four  months,  that  a  regu¬ 
lar  mandate  iffued  for  a  trial  by  the  red  hot  ball;  and  this  was  at  length 
granted  for  four  reafons  :  firft,  becaufe  there  was  no  other  way  of  condemn¬ 
ing  or  abfolving  the  perfon  accufed ;  fecondly,  becaufe  both  parties  were 
Hindus ,  and  this  mode  of  trial  was  fpecially  appointed  in  the  Dherma  Sds- 
tra  by  the  ancient  lawgivers  ;  thirdly,  becaufe  this  ordeal  is  pra&ifed  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Hindu  Rajas ;  and  fourthly,  becaufe  it  might  be 
ufeful  to  inquire  how  it  was  pofftble  for  the  heat  of  fire  to  be  refilled,  and 
for  the  hand  that  held  it  to  avoid  being  burned.  An  order  was  accordingly 
fent  to  the  Pandits  of  the  court  and  of  Benares  to  this  effect :  u  Since  the 
“  parties  accufing  and  accufed  are  both  Plindus ,  and  will  not  confent  to 
“  any  trial  but  that  by  the  hot  ball,  let  the  ordeal  deflred  be  duly  per- 
“  formed  in  the  manner  prefcribed  by  the  Mitdcsherd ,  or  commentary  on 
"  Ya'gyawalcya.” 

When  preparations  were  made  for  the  trial,  this  well-wifher  to  man¬ 
kind,  attended  by  all  the  learned  profeffors,  by  the  officers  of  the  court, 
the  Sipahis  of  Captain  Hogan’s  battalion,  and  many  inhabitants  of  Bena¬ 
res , 
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~es>  went  to  the  place  prepared,  and  endeavoured  to  diffuade  the  appellor 
from  requiring  the  accufed  to  be  tried  by  fire,  adding,  “  if  his  hand  be  not 
st  burned,  you  fhall  certainly  be  imprifoned.”  The  accufer,  not  deterred  by 
this  menace,  perfifted  in  demanding  the  trial.  The  ceremony,  therefore, 
was  thus  conduced  in  the  prefence  of  me  Ali  Ibrahi'm  Kha'n. 

The  Pandits  of  the  court  and  the  city,  having  worfhipped  the  God  of 
Knowledge ,  and  prefented  their  oblation  of  clarified  butter  to  the  fire,  form¬ 
ed  nine  circles  of  cow-dung  on  the  ground ;  and,  having  bathed  the  appellee 
in  the  Ganges ,  brought  him  with  his  clothes  wet;  when  to  remove  all 
fufpicion  of  deceit,  they  wafhed  his  hands  with  pure  water:  then,  having 
written  a  ftate  of  the  cafe  and  the  words  of  the  mentra  on  a  Palmyra- leaf, 
they  tied  it  on  his  head ;  and  put  into  his  hands,  which  they  opened  and 
joined  together,  feven  leaves  of  pippaly  feven  of  jendy  feven  blades  of  darbha 
grafs,  a  few  flowers,  and  fome  barley  moiftened  with  curds,  which  they  faf- 
tened  with  feven  threads  of  raw  white  cotton.  After  this  they  made  the  iron 
ball  red  hot,  and,  taking  it  up  with  tongs,,  placed  it  in  his  hands.  He  walked 
with  it,  ftep  by  flep,  the  fpace  of  three  gaz  and  a  half,  through  each  of  the  se¬ 
ven  intermediate  rings,  and  threw  the  ball  into  the  ninth ,  where  it  burnt  the 
grafs,  that  had  been  left  in  it.  He  next,  to  prove  his  veracity,  rubbed  fome 
rice  in  the  hufk  between  his  hands ;  which  were  afterwards  examined,  and  were 
fo  far  from  being  burned,  that  not  even  a  blifter  was  raifed  on  either  of  them. 
Since  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to  burn,  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  people 
of  Benares ,  near  five  hundred  of  whom  attended  the  ceremony,  were  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  event;  and  this  well-wifher  to  mankind  was  perfeftly  amaz¬ 
ed.  It  occurred  to  his  weak  apprehenfion,  that  probably  the  frefh  leaves, 
and  other  things,  which,  as  it  had  been  mentioned,  were  placed  on  the 
hands  of  the  accufed,  had  prevented  their  being  burned;  befides  that  the 
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time  was  but  fliorl  between  his  taking  the  ball  and  throwing  it  down;  yet 
it  is  pofitively  declared  in  the  Dherma  Sastra,  and  in  the  written  opinions 
oF  the  moft  refpeflable  Pandits,  that  the  hand  of  a  man  who  fpeaks  truth 
cannot  be  burned;  and  An  Ibra'him  Kha'n  certainly  faw  with  his  own 
eyes,  as  many  others  alfo  faw  with  theirs,  that  the  hands  of  the  appellee  in 
this  caufe  were  unhurt  by  the  fire.  He  was  confequently  difcharged ;  but, 
that  men  might  in  future  be  deterred  from  demanding  the  trial  by  ordeal, 
the  appellor  was  committed  for  a  week.  After  all,  if  fuch  a  trial  could  be 
feen  once  or  twice  by  feveral  intelligent  men,  acquainted  with  natural  philo- 
fophy,  they  might  be  able  to  affign  the  true  reafon  why  a  man’s  hand  may  be 
burned  in  fome  cafes,  and  not  in  others. 

Ordeal  by  the  veffel  of  hot  oil,  according  to  the  comment  on  the 
Dherma  Sastra ,  is  thus  performed.  The  ground  appointed  for  the  trial 
is  cleared  and  rubbed  with  cow-dung;  and  the  next  day,  at  fun-rife,  the 
Pandit  worfhips  Gane'sa,  prefents  his  oblations,  and  pays  adoration  to 
other  deities,  conformably  to  the  Sastra:  then,  having  read  the  incantation 
prefcribed,  he  places  a  round  pan  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  or  clay, 
with  a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers,  and  four  fingers  deep ;  and  throws  in¬ 
to  it  one  sir,  or  eighty  sicca  weight,  of  clarified  butter,  or  oil  of  sesamum . 
After  this  a  ring  of  gold,  or  filver,  or  iron,  is  cleaned  and  wafhed  with 
water,  and  cafl  into  the  oil,  which  they  proceed  to  heat;  and,  when  it  is 
very  hot,  put  into  it  a  frefh  leaf  of  pippala,  or  of  bilwa:  when  the  leaf  is 
burned,  the  oil  is  known  to  be  fufficiently  hot.  Then,  having  pronounced 
a  mentra  over  the  oil,  they  order  the  party  accufed  to  take  the  ring 
out  of  the  pan;  and  if  he  take  it  out  without  being  burned,  or  without 
a  blifler  on  his  hand,  his  innocence  is  confidered  as  proved;  if  not,  his 
guilt. 
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A  Brahman ,  named  Rishi'swara  Bhatta,  accufed  one  Ra'mday'al, 
a  linen  painter,  of  having  ftolen  his  goods.  Ra'mdaya'l  pleaded  not  guil¬ 
ty;  and,  after  much  altercation,  confented  to  be  tried,  as  it  had  been  pro- 
pofed,  by  the  vefiel  of  oil.  This  well-wifher  to  mankind  advifed  the 
Pandits  of  the  court  to  prevent,  if  poflible,  that  mode  of  trial ;  but,  fince 
the  parties  infilled  on  it,  an  ordeal  by  hot  oil,  according  to  the  Sastra , 
was  awarded  for  the  fame  reafons  which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  trial 
by  the  ball.  The  Pandits ,  who  affifted  at  the  ceremony,  were  Bhi'shma 
Bhatta,  Na'na'pa't’hac,  Manira'ma  PaVhaca ,  Menira'ma  Bhat¬ 
ta,  Siva,  Anantara'ma  Bhatta,  Cripa'ra'ma,  Vishnuheri,  Crish- 
NACHANDRA,  Ra'me'NDRA,  Go'VINDARA'mA,  HeRICRISHNA  BHATTA, 

Ca'lida'sa:  the  three  laft  were  Pandits  of  the  court.  When  Gane'sa 
had  been  worfhipped,  and  the  hcma  prefented,  according  to  the  Sastra , 
they  fent  for  this  well-wifher  to  mankind;  who,  attended  by  the  two 
jDaro'ghas  of  the  Divdni  and  Faujdari  courts,  the  Cotival  of  the  town, 
the  other  officers  of  the  court,  and  moll  of  the  inhabitants  of  Benares , 
went  to  the  place  of  trial;  where  he  laboured  to  dilfuade  Ra'mdaya'l 
and  his  father  from  fubmitting  to  the  ordeal ;  and  apprized  them,  that, 
if  the  hand  of  the  accufed  fhould  be  burned,  he  wrould  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  value  of  the  goods  ftolen,  and  his  character  would  be 
difgraced  in  every  company.  Ra'mdaya'l  would  not  defift :  he  thruft 
his  hand  into  the  veffcl,  and  was  burned.  The  opinion  of  the  Pandits 
was  then  taken;  and  they  were  unanimous,  that,  by  the  burning  of 
his  hand,  his  guilt  was  eftablifhed,  and  he  bound  to  pay  Rishi'swara 
Bhatta  the  price  of  what  he  had  ftolen ;  but  if  the  fum  exceeded 
five  hundred  ashrc/Ji’s ,  his  hand  mull  be  cut  oft'  by  an  exprefs  law  in 
the  Sastra;  and  a  mulct  alfo  imift  be  impofed  on  him  according  to  his 
circumftances. 
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The  chief  magifirate,  therefore,  caufed  Ra'mdaya'l  to  pay  Rishi'swara 
feven  hundred  rupees,  in  return  for  the  goods  which  had  been  flolen;  but, 
as  amercements  in  fuch  cafes  are  not  ufual  in  the  courts  of  judicature  at 
Benares ,  the  mul£t  was  remitted,  and  the  prifoner  difeharged. 

The  record  of  this  convifilion  was  tranfmitted  to  Calcutta  in  the 
year  of  the  Messiah  1783;  and  in  the  month  of  Aprils  1784,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  General,  Ima'du’ddau'lah  Jela'det  Jang  Beha'der,  having 
feen  the  preceding  account  of  trials  by  ordeal,  put  many  queftions  con¬ 
cerning  the  meaning  of  Sanscrit  words,  and  the  cafes  here  reported; 
to  which  he  received  refpeflful  anfwers.  He  firft  defired  to  know  the 
precife  meaning  of  ho'ma ,  and  was  informed  that  it  meant  the  oblations 
made  to  pleafe  the  deities,  and  comprifed  a  variety  of  things.  Thus  in 
the  agni  h6ma%  they  throw  into  the  jire  feveral  forts  of  wood  and  grafs, 
as  palas  wood,  chadira  wood,  racta  chandan  or  red  fandal,  pippal-wood 
samiy  and  cusha  grafs,  together  with  fome  forts  of  grain,  fruit  and  other 
ingredients,  as  black  sesamumt  barley ,  rzee,  sugar-can-Cy  clarified  buttery 
almondsy  datesf  and  grigal  or  bdellium .  To  his  next  queftion,  c<  how 
“  many  fpecies  of  ho'ma  there  were,”  it  was  anfwered,  that  different  fpe- 
cies  were  adapted  to  different  occafions:  but  that,  in  the  ordeals  by  hot 
iron,  and  hot  oil,  the  fame  fort  of  oblation  was  ufed.  When  he  defired  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  mentray  he  was  refpe&fully  told,  that  in  the 
language  of  the  Pandits  there  were  three  fuch  words,  mentray  y antra ,  and 
tantra ;  that  the  first  meant  a  paffage  from  one  of  the  Vtdasy  in  which  the 
■names  of  certain  deities  occurred;  the  fecond,  a  fcheme  of  figures,  which 
they  write  with  a  belief  that  their  wifhes  will  be  accomplifhed  by  it;  and 
the  third,  a  medical  preparation,  by  the  ufe  of  which  all  injuries  may  be 
avoided:  for  they  are  faid  to  rub  it  on  their  hands,  and  afterwards  to  touch 
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red  hot  iron  without  being  burned.  He  then  afked  how  much  barlev, 

O  J  1 

moiftened  with  curds,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  accufed  per Ton  ;  and  the 
anfwer  was,  nine  grains. 

H  is  other  queflions  were  thus  anfwered  :  “  That  the  leaves  of  pippala  were 
fpread  about  in  the  hands  of  the  accufed,  not  heaped  one  above  another ; 
that  the  man,  who  performed  the  fire-ordeal,  was  not  much  agita.ted, 
but  feemed  in  full  poffeffion  of  his  faculties ;  that  the  perfon  tried  by  hot 
oil  was  at  firfl  afraid,  but  perfifted,  after?  he  was  burned,  in  denying  the 
theft;  neverthelefs,  as  he  previoufly  had  entered  into  a  written  agreement, 
that,  if  his  hand  fhould  be  hurt,  he  would  pay  the  value  of  the 
goods,  the  magiftrate  for  that  reafon  thought  himfelf  juftified  in  com¬ 
pelling  payment ;  that,  when  the  before-mentioned  ingredients  of  the 
homa  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  Pandits ,  fitting  round  the  hearth ,  fung 
the  Slo'cas  prefcribed  in  the  Sdstra.  That  the  form  of  the  hearth  is  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Veda  and  in  the  Dherma  Sdstra  ;  and  this  fire-place  is  alfo 
*  called  Vedi  ;  that,  for  the  fmaller  oblations,  they  raife  a  little  ground  for 
the  hearth ,  and  kindle  fire  on  it;  for  the  higher  oblations,  they  fink  the 
ground  to  receive  the  fire,  where  they  perform  the  ho'ma  ;  and  this  facrcd 
hearth  they  call  cunda.,i  The  governor  then  afked,  why  the  trials  by  fire, 
by  the  hot  ball,  and  the  veffel  of  oil,  if  there  be  no  effential  difference 
between  them,  are  not  all  called  fire-ordeals ;  and  it  was  humbly  anfwer¬ 
ed,  that,  according  to  fome  Pandits ,  they  were  all  three  different ;  whilfT 
others  infilled,  that  the  trial  by  fire  was  diflinft  from  that  by  the  veffel, 
though  the  trial  by  the  hot  ball  and  the  head  of  a  lance  were  the  fame;  but, 
that,  in  the  apprehenfion  of  his  refpeflful  fervant,  they  were  all  ordeals  by 
Jire . 
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Verbally  translated  from  YA'GYAIFALCYA . 

rT^HE  balance,  fire,  water,  poifon,  the  idol — thefe  are  the  ordeals  ufed 
-*■  here  below  for  the  proof  of  innocence,  when  the  accufations  are 
heavy,  and  when  the  accufer  offers  to  hazard  a  mul&,  (if  he  fliould  fail)  : 

2.  Or  one  party  may  be  tried,  if  he  pleafe,  by  ordeal,  and  the  other  mud 
then  rifque  an  amercement.  But  the  trial  may  take  place  even  without  any 
wager,  if  the  crime  committed  be  injurious  to  the  prince. 

3.  The  fovereign,  having  fummoned  the  accufed,  while  his  clothes  are  yet 
moift  from  bathing,  at  funrife,  before  he  has  broken  his  faft,  (hall  caufe  all 
trials  by  ordeal  to  be  conduced  in  the  prefence  of  Brahmans . 

4.  The  balance  is  for  women,  children,  old  men,  the  blind,  the  lame. 
Brahmans ,  and  the  fick  ;  for  the  Sudra>  fire  or  water,  or  feven  barley-corns 
of  poifon. 

* 

5.  Unlefs  the  lofs  of  the  accufer  amount  to  a  thoufand  pieces  of  filver,  the 
accufed  mufl  not  be  tried  by  the  red  hot  ball,  nor  by  poifon,  nor  by  the 
fcales ;  but  if  the  offence  be  againfl  the  king,  or  if  the  crime  be  heinous,  he 
muft  acquit  himfelf  by  one  of  thofe  trials  in  all  cafes. 

6.  He  who  has  recourfe  to  the  balance,  muft  be  attended  by  perfons  ex¬ 
perienced  in  weighing,  and  go  down  into  one  fcale,  with  an  equal  weight 
placed  in  the  other,  and  a  groove  (with  water  in  it)  marked  on  the  beam. 

7.  "  Thou 


* 
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j.  Thou,  O  balance,  art  the  manfion  of  truth  3  thou  wait  anciently 
«  contrived  by  deities  :  declare  the  truth,  therefore,  O  giver  of  fuccefs,  and 

clear  me  from  all  fufpicion. 

8.  “  If  I  am  guilty,  O  venerable  as  my  own  mother,  then  fink  me  down  3 
«  but  if  innocent  raife  me  aloft.”  Thus  fliall  he  addrefs  the  balance. 

r  I  o  l  .  •  |  \  1  -  .■  1  »  j  ;  •  J  •  -r\  .  ’  »  '  .  ,  1  .  |  r ,  ;/!■;.  .  .  1  * 

9.  If  he  fink,  he  is  convicted,  or  if  the  feales  be  broken  3  but  if  the  tiring 
be  not  broken,  and  he  rife  aloft,  he  mull  be  acquitted. 

10.  On  the  trial  by  fire,  let  both  hands  of  the  accufed  be  rubbed  with  rice 
in  the  hufk,  and  well  examined :  then  let  feven  leaves  of  the  Asivatt'ha  (the 
religious  fig-tree)  be  placed  on  them,  and  bound  with  feven  threads. 

11.  4C  Thou,  O  fire,  pervadetl  all  beings;  O  caufe  of  purity,  who  giveft 
“  evidence  of  virtue  and  of  fin,  declare  the  truth  in  this  my  hand.” 

12.  When  he  has  pronounced  this,  the  priefl  fliall  place  in  both  his  hands 
an  iron  ball,  red  hot,  and  weighing  fifty  pala’s*. 

\  l  l*  •+  )\1' A  i)  ^  4-  •  4 

13.  Having  taken  it,  he  fhall  ftep  gradually  into  feven  circles,  each  with 
a  diameter  of  fixteen  fingers,  and  feparated  from  the  next  by  the  fame  fpace. 

14.  If,  having  caft  away  the  hot  ball,  he  fliall  again  have  his  hands  rubbed 
with  rice  in  the  hufk,  and  fliall  fhow  them  unburned,  he  will  prove  his  inno¬ 
cence.  Should  the  iron  fall  during  the  trial,  or  fliould  a  doubt  arife  (on  the 
regularity  of  the  proceedings)  he  mull  be  tried  again, 

*  A  pala  is  four  carjbas,  and  a  carjba ,  eighty  raflied’s,  or  feeds  of  the  Gunjd  creeper,  each  weigh¬ 
ing  above  a  grain  and  a  quarter  or,  correctly,  ix5^  gr- 
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15.  **  Preferve  me,  O,  Varuna,  by  declaring  the  truth.”  Thus  having 
invoked  the  god  of  waters,  the  accufed  fhall  plunge  his  head  into  the  river 
or  pool,  and  hold  both  thighs  of  a  man,  who  fhall  (land  in  it  up  to  his 

navel : 

16.  A  fwift  runner  fhall  then  haften  to  fetch  an  arrow  fhot  at  the  moment 
of  his  plunging ;  and  if,  while  the  runner  is  gone,  the  prieft  fhall  fee  the  head 
of  the  accufed  under  water,  he  muft  be  difcharged  as  innocent. 

17.  u  Thou,  O  poifon,  art  the  child  of  Brahma',  ftedfaft  in  juflice  and 
**  in  truth  :  clear  me  then  from  this  heavy  charge,  and,  if  I  have  fpoken  truly, 
“  become  neftar  to  me.” 

18.  Saying  this,  he  fhall  fwallow  the  poifon  Sarhga ,  from  the  tree  which 
grows  on  the  mountain  Himalaya  ;  and  if  he  digeft  it  without  any  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  prince  fhall  pronounce  him  guiltlefs. 

19.  Or  the  prieft  fhall  perform  rites  to  the  image  of  fome  tremendous 
deity,  and,  having  bathed  the  idol,  fhall  make  the  accufed  to  drink  three 

handfuls  of  the  water,  that  has  dropped  from  it : 

„  .4.  ,  .  ■  ...  ..  .  .  .}  n  ,  ir.  rn  .  .1  :  .  0  . 

20.  If,  in  fourteen  days  after,  he  fuffer  no  dreadful  calamity  from  the  a£t 
of  the  deity  or  of  the  king,  he  muft  indubitably  be  acquitted. 

;  •  ,  .  •  | ;  n  f  p  .  r  .j .  ,rt  ^  c  r  t  1 
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THE  SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY  DISCOURSE, 


Delivered  24th  February,  178,5. 


BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 


GENTLEMEN, 

IF  the  Deity  of  the  Hindus ,  by  whom  all  their  juft  requefts  are  believed 
to  be  granted  with  fingular  indulgence,  had  propofed  laft  year  to  gra¬ 
tify  my  warmeft  wilhes,  I  could  have  defired  nothing  more  ardently  than 
the  fucuefs  of  your  inftitution;  becaufe  I  can  defire  nothing  in  preference 
to  the  general  good,  which  your  plan  feems  calculated  to  promote,  by 
bringing  to  light  many  ufeful  and  interefting  tra&s,  which,  being  too  fhort 
for  feparate  publication,  might  lie  many  years  concealed,  or,  perhaps,  ir¬ 
recoverably  perifh.  My  wifhes  are  accomplifhed,  without  an  invocation 
to  Ca'madhe'nu  y  and  your  Society,  having  already  paffed  its  infant  ftate, 
is  advancing  to  maturity  with  every  mark  of  a  healthy  and  robuft  con- 
ftitution.  When  I  refleft,  indeed,  on  the  variety  of  fubje&s  which  have 
been  difcufted  before  you,  concerning  the  hiftory,  laws,  manners,  arts, 
and  antiquities  of  Asia,  I  am  unable  to  decide  whether  my  pleafure  or  my 
furprife  be  the  greater  ;  for  I  will  not  diffemble,  that  your  progrefs  has  far 
exceeded  my  expeQations :  and,  though  we  muft  ferioully  deplore  the  lofs 
of  thofe  excellent  men  who  have  lately  departed  from  this  capital,  yet, 
there  is  a  profpeft  ftill  of  large  contributions  to  your  ftock  of  Asiatick 
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learning,  which,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  continually  increafe.  My  late 
journey  to  Benares  has  enabled  me  to  adure  you,  that  many  of  your 
members,  who  refide  at  a  didance,  employ  a  part  of  their  leifure  in  prepar¬ 
ing  additions  to  your  archives;  and,  unlefs  I  am  too  fanguine,  you  will 
foon  receive  light  from  them  on  feveral  topicks  entirely  new  in  the  repub- 
lick  of  letters. 

It  was  principally  with  a  dcfign  to  open  fources  of  fuch  information, 
that  I  long  had  meditated  an  expedition  up  the  Ganges  during  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  my  bufinefs;  but  although  I  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  vifiting  two 
ancient  feats  of  Hindu  fuperdition  and  literature,  yet,  illnefs  having  de¬ 
tained  me  a  confiderable  time  in  the  way,  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
continue  in  them  long  enough  to  purfue  my  inquiries;  and  I  left  them, 
as  ./Eneas  is  feigned  to  have  left  the  (hades,  when  his  guide  made  him 
recolle£t  the  swift  flight  of  irrevocable  time ,  with  a  curiofity  raifed  to  the 
height,  and  a  regret  not  eafy  to  be  defcribed. 

Whoever  travels  in  Asiat  efpecially  if  he  be  converfant  with  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  the  countries  through  which  he  paffes,  mud  naturally  remark 
the  fuperiority  of  European  talents.  The  obfervation,  indeed,  is  at  lead, 
as  old  as  Alexander;  and,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  the  fage  pre¬ 
ceptor  of  that  ambitious  Prince,  that  u  the  Asiatichs  are  born  to  be  flaves,” 
yet  the  Athenian  poet  feems  perfectly  in  the  right,  when  he  reprefents 
Europe  as  a  sovereign  Princess ,  and  Asia  as  her  Handmaid:  but,  if  the 
midrefs  be  tranfcendently  majedick,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  atten¬ 
dant  has  many  beauties,  and  fome  advantages  peculiar  to  herfelf.  The 
ancients  were  accudomed  to  pronounce  panegyricks  on  their  own  country¬ 
men  at  the  expenfe  of  all  other  nations;  with  a  political  view,  perhaps,  of 
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ftimulating  them  by  praife,  and  exciting  them  to  ftill  greater  exertions; 
but  fuch  arts  are  here  unneceftary ;  nor  would  they,  indeed,  become  a 
Society,  who  feek  nothing  but  truth  unadorned  by  rhetorick;  and,  although 
we  mud  be  confcious  of  our  fuperior  advancement  in  all  kinds  of  ufeful 
knowledge,  yet  we  ought  not  therefore  to  contemn  the  people  of  Asia,  from 
whofe  refearches  into  nature,  works  of  art,  and  inventions  of  fancy,  many 
valuable  hints  may  be  derived  for  our  own  improvement  and  advantage. 
If  that,  indeed,  were  not  the  principal  objeft  of  your  inftitution,  little  elfe 
could  arife  from  it,  but  the  mere  gratification  of  curiofity;  and  I  (hould  not 
receive  fo  much  delight  from  the  humble  fhare  which  you  have  allowed  me 
to  take  in  promoting  it. 

To  form  an  exafl  parallel  between  the  works  and  a&ions  of  the  Weftern 
and  Eaftern  Worlds,  would  require  a  tra&  of  no  inconfiderable  length;  but 
we  may  decide,  on  the  whole,  that  reafon  and  tafte  are  the  grand  preroga¬ 
tives  of  European  minds,  while  the  Asiaticks  have  foared  to  loftier  heights  in 
the  fphere  of  imagination.  The  civil  hiftory  of  their  vaft  empires,  and  of 
India  in  particular,  mult  be  highly  interefting  to  our  common  country  : 
but  we  have  a  ftill  nearer  intereft  in  knowing  all  former  modes  of  ruling 
these  inestimable  provinces ,  on  the  profperity  of  which  fo  much  of  our 
national  welfare,  and  individual  benefit,  feems  to  depend.  A  minute 
geographical  knowledge,  not  only  of  Bengal  and  Bahart  but,  for  evident 
reafons,  of  all  the  kingdoms  bordering  on  them ,  is  clofely  conncfted  with 
an  account  of  their  many  revolutions:  but  the  natural  productions  of  thefe 
territories,  efpecially  in  the  vegetable  and  mineral  fyftems,  are  momentous 
objefls  of  refearch  to  an  imperial ,  but,  which  is  a  character  of  equal  dignity, 
a  commercial  people. 
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If  botany  may  be  defcribed  by  metaphors  drawn  from  the  fcience 
itfelf,  we  may  juftly  pronounce  a  minute  acquaintance  with  plants ,  their 
classes ,  orders ,  kinds ,  and  species ,  to  be  its  flowers ,  which  can  only  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  by  an  application  of  that  knowledge  to  the  purpofes  of  life, 
particularly  to  diet,  by  which  difeafes  may  be  avoided;  and  to  medicine , 
by  which  they  may  be  remedied:  for  the  improvement  of. the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  art,  than  which  none  furely  can  be  more  beneficial  to  mankind, 
the  virtues  of  minerals  alfo  fliould  be  accurately  known.  So  highly  has 

medical  (kill  been  prized  by  the  ancient  Indians ,  that  one  of  th t  fourteen 

* 

Retna's ,  or  precious  things ,  which  their  Gods  are  believed  to  have  produc¬ 
ed  by  churning  the  ocean  with  the  mountain  Mandara ,  was  a  learned  phy¬ 
sician.  What  their  old  books  contain  on  this  fubjefit,  we  ought  certainly 
to  difeover,  and  that  without  lofs  of  time ;  left  the  venerable,  but  abftrufe, 
language,  in  which  they  are  compofed,  fliould  ceafe  to  be  perfeftly  in¬ 
telligible,  even  to  the  beft  educated  natives,  through  a  want  of  power¬ 
ful  invitation  to  ftudy  it.  Bernier,  who  was  himfelf  of  the  faculty, 
mentions  approved  medical  books  in  Sanscrit,  and  cites  a  few  apho- 
rifms,  which  appear  judicious  and  rational ;  but  we  can  expeft  no¬ 
thing  fo  important  from  the  works  of  Hindu  or  Muselman  phyficians, 
as  the  knowledge,  which  experience  rauft  have  given  them,  of  simple 
medicines.  I  have  feen  an  Indian  prefeription  of  fifty -four,  and  another 
of  sixty-six ,  ingredients;  but  fuch  compofitions  are  always  to  be  fufpeft- 
ed,  fince  the  effeft  of  one  ingredient  may  deftroy  that  of  another,  and  it 
were  better  to  find  certain  accounts  of  a  fingle  leaf  or  berry,  than  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  raoft  elaborate  compounds,  unlefs  they  too  have  been 
proved  by  a  multitude  of  fuccefsful  experiments.  The  noble  deobftruent 
oil,  extracted  from  the  eranda  nut,  the  whole  family  of  Balsams,  the 
incomparable  ftomachick  root  from  Columbo ,  the  fine  aftringent  ri- 
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diculoufly  called  Japan  earth,  but  in  truth  produced  by  the  decoction 
of  an  Indian  plant,  have  long  been  ufed  in  Asia  ;  and  \\Tho  can  foretel 
what  glorious  difeoveries  of  other  oils,  roots,  and  falutary  juices,  may  be 
made  by  your  Society  ?  If  it  be  doubtful  whether  the  Peruvian  bark  be 
alivays  efficacious  in  this  country,  its  place  may,  perhaps,  be  fupplied  by 
fome  indigenous  vegetable  equally  antifeptick,  and  more  congenial  to  the 
climate.  Whether  any  treatifes  on  Agriculture  have  been  written  by  expe¬ 
rienced  natives  of  thefe  provinces,  I  am  not  yet  informed ;  but  fince  the 
court  of  Spain  expe£t  to  find  ufeful  remarks  in  an  Arahick  traft  preferved 
in  the  Escurial ,  on  the  cultivation  of  land  in  that  kingdom ,  we  (hould  in¬ 
quire  for  fimilar  compofitions,  and  examine  the  contents  of  fuch  as  we  can 
procure. 

The  fublime  fcience  of  Chymiftry,  which  I  was  on  the  point  of  calling 
divine ,  mull  be  added,  as  a  key  to  the  richcft  treafuries  of  nature ;  and  it 
is  impoffible  to  forefee  how  greatly  it  may  improve  our  manufactures , 
efpecially  if  it  can  fix  thofe  brilliant  dyes,  which  want  nothing  of  perfect 
beauty  but  a  longer  continuance  of  their  fplendour ;  or  how  far  it  may 
lead  to  new  methods  of  fluxing  and  compounding  metals ,  which  the  Indians , 
as  well  as  the  Chinese ,  are  thought  to  have  praflifed  in  higher  perfe&ion  than 
ourfelves.  • 

In  thofe  elegant  arts,  which  are  called  fne  and  liberal ,  though  of  Iqfs 
general  utility  than  the  labours  of  the  mechanick,  it  is  really  wonderful 
how  much  a  fingle  nation  has  excelled  the  whole  world  :  I  mean  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks ,  whofe  sculpture ,  of  which  we  have  exquifite  remains,  both 
on  gems  and  in  marble,  no  modem  tool  can  equal ;  whofe  architecture 
we  can  only  imitate  at  a  fervile  diftance,  but  are  unable  to  make  one  ad- 
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dition  to  it,  without  deftroying  its  graceful  fimplicity  ;  whofe  poetry  ftill 
delights  us  in  youth,  and  amufes  us  at  a  maturer  age ;  and  of  whofe  painting 
and  musick  we  have  the  concurrent  relations  of  fo  many  grave  authors, 
that  it  would  be  ftrange  incredulity  to  doubt  their  excellence.  Painting ,  as 
an  art  belonging  to  the  powers  of  the  imagination,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  Genius,  appears  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy  among  the  people  of  the  eaft : 
but  the  Hindu  fyftem  of  musick  has,' I  believe,  been  formed  on  truer  princi¬ 
ples  than  our  own ;  and  all  the  (kill  of  the  native  compofers  is  directed  to 
the  great  objefl  of  their  art,  the  natural  expression  of  strong  passions ,  to 
which  melody ,  indeed,  is  often  facrificed ;  though  fome  of  their  tunes  are 
pleafing  even  to  an  European  ear.  Nearly  the  fame  may  be  truly  afferted 
of  the  Arabian  or  Persian  fyftem  ;  and,  by  a  correct  explanation  of  the 
beft  books  on  that  fubjeft,  much  of  the  old  Grecian  theory  may  probably  be 
recovered. 

The  poetical  works  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians,  which  differ  furprifingly 
in  their  ftyle  and  form,  are  here  pretty  generally  known;  and,  though 
taftes,  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  difputing,  are  divided  in  regard 
to  their  merit,  yet  we  may  fafely  fay  of  them,  what  Abulfazl  pro¬ 
nounces  of  the  Mahabharat ,  that,  “  although  they  abound  with  extrava- 
“  gant  images  and  defcriptions,  they  are  in  the  higheft  degree  entertain- 
“  ing  and  inlfruBive.”  Poets  of  the  greateft  genius,  Pindar,  ALschylus, 
Dante,  Petrarca,  Shakespear,  Spenser,  have  moft  abounded  in 
images  not  far  from  the  brink  of  abfurdity  ;  but,  if  their  luxuriant  fan¬ 
cies,  or  thofe  of  Abulola,  Firdausi,  Niza'mi,  were  pruned  away  at  the 
hazard  of  their  ftrength  and  majefty,  we  fhould  lofe  many  pleafures  by  the 
amputation.  If  we  may  form  a  juft  opinion  of  the  Sanscrit  poetry  from 
the  fpecimens  already  exhibited,  (though  we  can  only  judge  perfeBly  by 
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confulting  the  originals,)  we  cannot  but  third  for  the  whole  work  of 
Vya'sa,  with  which  a  member  of  our  Society,  whofe  prefence  deters  me 
from  faying  more  of  him,  will  in  due  time  gratify  the  publick.  The 

i 

poetry  of  Mathura,  which  is  the  P arnassian  land  of  the  Hindus ,  has  a  fofter 
and  lefs  elevated  ftrdin  ;  but,  fince  the  inhabitants  of  the  didri&s  near  Agra, 
and  principally  of  the  Duab,  are  faid  to  furpafs  all  other  Indians  in  elo¬ 
quence,  and  to  have  compofed  many  agreeable  tales  and  love-fongs,  which 
are  dill  extant,  the  Bhasha,  or  vernacular  idiom  of  Vraja >  in  which  they  are 
written,  fhould  not  be  negleCted.  No  fpecimens  of  genuine  oratory  can  be 
expeCted  from  nations,  among  whom  the  form  of  government  precludes 
even  the  idea  of  popular  eloquence  ;  but  the  art  of  writing,  in  elegant  and 
modulated  periods,  has  been  cultivated  in  Asia  from  the  earlieft  ages :  -the 
Veda's,  as  well  as  the  Alhoran ,  are  written  in  meafured  profe;  and  the  com- 
pofitions  of  Isocrates  are  not  more  highly  polifhed  than  thofe  of  the  bed 
Arabian  and  Persian  authors. 

Of  the  Hindu  and  Muselman  architecture  there  are  yet  many  noble  re¬ 
mains  in  Bahar ,  and  fome  in  the  vicinity  of  Mai  da  ;  nor  am  I  unwilling 
to  believe,  that  even  thofe  ruins,  of  which  you  will,  I  trud,  be  prefented 
with  correCt  delineations,  may  furnifh  our  own  architects  with  new  ideas  of 
beauty  and  fublimity. 

Permit  me  now  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  sciences ,  properly  fo 
named ;  in  which  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  the  Asiaticks ,  if  compared 
with  our  wedcrn  nations,  are  mere  children.  One  of  the  mod  fagacious 
men  in  this  age,  who  continues,  I  hope,  to  improve  and  adorn  it, 
Samuel  Johnson,  remarked  in  my  hearing,  that,  <c  if  Newton  had 
"  dourilhed  in  ancient  Greece ,  he  would  have  been  wordlipped  as  a  divi- 
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tc  pity how  zealoufly  then  would  he  be  adored  in  Hindustan ,  if  his  in¬ 
comparable  writings  could  be  read  and  comprehended  by  the  Pandits  of 
Cashmir  or  Benares  !  I  have  feen  a  mathematical  book  in  Sanscrit  of  the 
higheft  antiquity ;  but  foon  perceived  from  the  diagrams,  that  it  contained 
only  Ample  elements :  there  may,  indeed,  have  been,  in  the  favourable  at- 
mofphere  of  Asia ,  fome  diligent  obfervers  of  the  celeftial  bodies;  and  fuch 
obfervations  as  arc  recorded  fhould  indifputably  be  made  publick;  but 
let  us  not  expeft  any  new  methods ,  or  the  analyfis  of  new  curves ,  from  the 
geometricians  of  Iran ,  Turkistan ,  or  India.  Could  the  works  of  Archi¬ 
medes,  the  Newton  of  Sicily ,  be  reftored  to  their  genuine  purity  by  the 
help  of  Arahich  verfions,  we  might  then  have  reafon  to  triumph  on  the 
fuccefs  of  our  fcientifical  inquiries ;  or  could  the  fucceflive  improvements 
and  various  rules  of  Algebra  be  traced  through  Arabian  channels,  to  which 
Cardan  boafted  that  he  had  accefs,  the  modern  hi  (lory  of  Mathematicks 
would  receive  confiderable  illuftration. 

The  jurifprudence  of  the  Hindus  and  Muselmans  will  produce  more  im¬ 
mediate  advantage ;  and,  if  fome  ftandard  law-tracts  were  accurately 
tranflated  from  the  Sanscrit  and  Atabick ,  we  might  hope  in  time  to  fee  fo 
complete  a  digeft  of  Indian  Laws,  that  all  difputes  among  the  natives 
might  be  decided  without  uncertainty,  which  is,  in  truth,  a  difgrace,  though 
fatirically  called  a  glory,  to  the  forenfick  fcience* 

All  thefe  objefls  of  inquiry  mufi  appear  to  you,  Gentlemen,  in  fo 
ftrong  a  light,  that  bare  intimations  of  them  will  be  fufheient;  nor  is  it 
neceflary  to  make  ufe  of  emulation  as  an  incentive  to  an  ardent  purfuit  of 
them  :  yet  I  cannot  forbear  exprefling  a  wifb,  that  the  activity  of  the 
Hrenck  in  the  fame  purfuits  may  not  be  fuperior  to  ours ;  and  that  the  re- 
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fearches  of  M.  Sonnerat,  whom  the  court  of  Versailles  employed  for 
feven  years  in  thefe  climates,  merely  to  colleft,  fuch  materials  as  we  are 
feeking,  may  kindle,  inftead,  of  abating,  our  own  curiofity  and  zeal.  If 
you  affent,  as  I  flatter  myfelf  you  do,  to  thefe  opinions,  you  will  alfa 
concur  in  promoting  the  object  of  them;  and  a  few  ideas  having  prefented 
themfelves  to  my  mind,  I  prefume  to  lay  them  before  you,  with  an  entire 
fubmiffion  to  your  judgment. 

No  contributions,  except  .thofe  of  the  literary  kind,  will  be  requifite 
for  the  fupport  of  the  Society;  but  if  each  of  us  were  occafionally  to 
contribute  a  fuccinft  defcription  of  fuch  manufcripts  as  he  had  perufed  or 
infpefted,  with  their  dates  and  the  names  of  their  owners,  and  to  propol’e 
for  folution  fuch  questions  as  had  occured  to  him  concerning  Asiatick  Art, 
Science,  and  Hiftory,  natural  or  civil,  we  fhould  poffefs  without  labour, 
and  almoft  by  imperceptible  degrees,  a  fuller  catalogue  of  oriental  books, 
than  has  hitherto  been  exhibited;  and  our  correfpondents  would  be  ap- 
prifed  of  thofe  points  to  which  we  chiefly  direfl  our  invefligations. 
Much  may,  I  am  confident,  be  expe&ed  from  the  communications  of 
learned  natives ,  whether  lawyers,  phyficians,  or  private  fcholars,  who 
would  eagerly,  on  the  firfl  invitation,  fend  us  their  Mekamdt  and  Risdlahs 
on  a  variety  of  fubjefts:  fome  for  the  fake  of  advancing  general  know¬ 
ledge,  but  mod  of  them  from  a  defire,  neither  uncommon  nor  unreafona- 
ble,  of  attrafling  notice,  and  recommending  themfelves  to  favour.  With  a 
view  to  avail  ourfelves  of  this  difpofition,  and  to  bring  their  latent  fci- 
ence  under  our  infpe&ion,  it  might  be  advifable  to  print  and  circulate  a 
fhort  memorial,  in  Persian  and  Hindis  fetting  forth,  in  a  ftyle  accommo¬ 
dated  to  their  own  habits  and  prejudices,  the  defign  of  our  infiitution ; 
nor  would  it  be  impoffible  hereafter,  to  give  a  medal  annually,  with  in¬ 
fer  ip  t  ions. 
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fcriptions,  in  Persian  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  reverfe  in  Sanscrit ,  as  the 
prize  of  merit,  to  the  writer  of  the  bed  eflay  or  diflertation.  To  indruft 
others  is  the  prefcribed  duty  of  learned  Brahmans ,  and  if  they  be  men 
of  fubdance,  without  reward;  but  they  would  all  be  battered  with  an  hono¬ 
rary  mark  of  didir.flion ;  and  the  Mahomedans  have  not  only  the  permiflion, 
but  the  podtive  command,  of  their  law-giver,  to  search  for  learning  even  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  It  were  fuperfluous  to  fugged,  with  how 
much  corredlnefs  and  facility  their  compofitions  might  be  tranflated  for  our 
ufe,  fince  their  languages  are  now  more  generally  and  perfeftly  underdood 
than  they  have  ever  been  by  any  nation  of  Europe. 

I  have  detained  you,  I  fear,  too  long  by  this  addrefs,  though  it  has 
been  my  endeavour  to  reconcile  comprehenfivenefs  with  brevity.  The 
fubjetls,  which  I  have  lightly  flcetched,  would  be  found,  if  minutely  ex¬ 
amined,  to  be  inexhaudible ;  and,  fince  no  limits  can  be  fet  to  your 
refearches  but  the  boundaries  of  Asia  itfelf,  I  may  not  improperly  conclude 
with  wifhing  for  your  fociety,  what  the  Commentator  on  the  Laws  prays  for 
the  conditution  of  our  country,  that  it  may  be  perpetual. 
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THE  THIRD 

ANNIVERSARY  DISCOURSE, 

Delivered  2d  February,  1786. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

IN  the  former  difcourfes,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  addrefling  to  you. 
Gentlemen,  on  the  institution  and  objects  of  our  Society,  I  confined  my- 
felf  purpofely  to  general  topicks  ;  giving  in  the  firlt  a  diftant  profpefit  of 
the  vaft  career  on  which  we  were  entering;  and,  in  the  fecond,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  more  diffufe,  but  Hill  fuperficial,  fketch  of  the  various  difcoveries  in 
Hiftory,  Science,  and  Art,  which  we  might  juftly  expert  from  our  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  Literature  of  Asia.  I  now  propofe  to  fill  up  that  outline  fo 
comprehenfively  as  to  omit  nothing  elfential,  yet  fo  concifely  as  to  avoid 
being  tedious;  and,  if  the  ftate  of  my  health  (hall  fuffer  me  to  continue  long 
enough  in  this  climate,  it  is  my  defign,  with  your  permifiion,  to  prepare  for 
our  annual  meetings  a  feries  of  fhort  differtations,  unconne&ed  in  their  titles 
and  fubje&s,  but  all  tending  to  a  common  point  of  no  fmall  importance  in 
the  purfuit  of  interefting  truths. 

Of  all  the  works  which  have  been  publifhed  in  our  own  age,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  in  any  other,  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ancient  World,  and  the  Jirst 
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population  of  this  habitable  globe,  that  of  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant,  whom  I 
name  with  reverence  and  affe&ion,  has  the  bed  claim  to  the  pi;aife  of 
deep  erudition  ingenioufly  applied,  and  new  theories  happily  illuftrated, 
by  an  affemblage  of  numberlefs  converging  rays  from  a  mod  extenfive  cir¬ 
cumference  :  it  falls,  neverthclefs,  as  every  human  work  mud  fall,  fhort 
of  perfe£tion;  and  the  lead  fatisfatlory  part  of  it  feems  to  be  that  which 
relates  to  the  derivation  of  words  from  Asiatick  languages.  Etymology 
has,  no  doubt,  fome  ufe  in  hidorical  refearchcs;  but  it  is  a  medium  of 
proof  fo  very  fallacious,  that,  where  it  elucidates  one  fa£t,  it  obfcures  a 
thou  land,  and  more  frequently  borders  on  the  ridiculous,  than  leads  to  any 
f olid  conclufion.  It  rarely  carries  with  it  any  internal  power  of  conviQion 
from  a  refemblancc  of  founds  or  fimilarity  of  letters ;  yet  often,  where  it 
is  wholly  unadided  by  thofe  advantages,  it  may  be  indifputably  proved  by 
extrinsick  evidence.  We  know  d  posteriori,  that  both  fitz  and  hijo,  by  the 
nature  of  two  feveral  dialects,  are  derived  from  films',  that  uncle  comes 
from  avusy  and  stranger  from  extra ;  that  jour  is  deducible,  through  the 
Italian ,  from  dies;  and  rossignol  from  luscinia,  or  the  singer  in  groves  ;  that 
sciuro ,  ecureuil,  and  squirrel  are  compounded  of  two  Greek  words  defcrip- 
tive  of  the  animal ;  which  etymologies,  though  they  could  not  have  been 
dcmondrated  a  priori ,  might  ferve  to  confirm,  if  any  fuch  confirmation 
were  necefiary,  the  proofs  of  a  connexion  between  the  members  of  one 
great  empire;  but,  when  we  derive  our  hanger ,  or  short  pendent  sword, 
from  the  Persian ,  becaufe  ignorant  travellers  thus  mis-fpell  the  word 
khan  jar ,  which,  in  truth,  means  a  different  weapon;  or  sandalwood  from 
the  Greek ,  becaufe  we  fuppofe  that  sandals  were  fometimes  made  of  it,  we 
gain  no  ground  in  proving  the  affinity  of  nations,  and  only  weaken  argu¬ 
ments  which  might  otherwise  be  firmly  fupported.  That  Cu's,  then,  or, 
as  it  certainly  is  written  in  one  ancient  dialeft,  Cu't,  and  in  others,  pro¬ 
bably 
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bably,  CVs,.  enters  into  the  compofition  of  many  proper  names,  we  may  very 
reafonably  believe;  and  that  Algeziras  takes  its  name  from  the  Arahick 
word  for  an  island ,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but,  when  we  are  told  from  Europe , 
that  places  and  provinces  in  India  were  clearly  denominated  from  thofe 
words,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  in  the  firft  inftance,  that  the  town,  in  which 
we  now  are  afi'embled,  is  properly  written  and  pronounced  Calicatd  ;  that 
both  Cdta  and  Cut  unqueftionably  mean  places  of  strength ,  or,  in  general, 
any  inclosures  ;  and  that  Gujarat  is  at  leafl  as  remote  from  Jezirah  in  found, 
as  it  is  in  fituation. 

Another  exception  (and  a  third  could  hardly  be  difcovered  by  any  candid 
criticifm)  to  the  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology ,  is,  that  the  method  of  rea- 
foning,  and  arrangement  of  topicks,  adopted  in  that  learned  work,  are  not 
quite  agreeable  to  the  title,  but  almoft  wholly  synthetical;  and,  though 
synthesis  may  be  the  better  mode  in  pure  science ,  where  the  principles  are  un¬ 
deniable,  yet  it  feems  lefs  calculated  to  give  complete  fatisfa&ion  in  historical 
difquifitions,  where  every  poftulatum  will,  perhaps,  be  refufed,  and  every  de¬ 
finition  controverted.  This  may  feem  a  flight  obje&ion ;  but  the  fubje£t  is 
in  itfelf  fo  interefting,  and  the  full  conviflion  of  all  reafonable  men  fo  defir- 
able,  that  it  may  not  be  loft  labour  to  difcufs  the  fame  or  a  fimilar  theory  in 
a  method  purely  analytical,  and,  after  beginning  with  faffs  of  general  notori¬ 
ety,  or  undifputed  evidence,  to  inyefligate  fuch  truths  as  are  at  firft  unknown, 
or  very  imperfeftly  difcerned. 

The  Jive  principal  nations  who  have  in  different  ages  divided  among 
themfelves,  as  a  kind  of  inheritance,  the  vaft  continent  of  Asia ,  with  the 
many  iflands  depending  on  it,  are  the  Indians ,  the  Chinese ,  the  rTartarst 
the  Arabs  and  th e  Persians ;  who  they  feyeraily  were,  whence  and  zvhen 
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they  came,  luhere  they  now  are  fettled,  and  what  advantage  a  more  perfefr 
knowledge  of  them  all  may  bring  to  our  European  world,  will  be  fhown,  I 
truft,  in  Jive  diftinft  effays  ;  the  lafl  of  which  will  demonftrate  the  connexion 
or  diverfity  between  them,  and  folve  the  great  problem,  whether  they  had  any 
common  origin,  and  whether  that  origin  was  the  same  which  we  generally 
aferibe  to  them. 

I  begin  with  India ;  not  becaufe  I  find  reafon  to  believe  it  the  true  centre 
of  population  or  of  knowledge,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  country  which  we  now 
inhabit,  and  from  which  we  may  bell  furvey  the  regions  around  us  ;  as,  in 
popular  language,  we  fpeak  of  the  rising  fun,  and  of  his  progress  through 
the  Zodiack ,  although  it  had  long  ago  been  imagined,  and  is  now  demonftrat- 
ed,  that  he  is  himfelf  the  centre  of  our  planetary  fyftem.  Let  me  here  pre- 
mife,  that,  in  all  thefe  inquiries  concerning  the  hiftory  of  India ,  I  fhall  confine 
my  refearches  downwards  to  the  Mohammedan  conquelts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  but  extend  them  upwards,  as  high  as  poflible,  to  the  ear- 
liefl  authentick  records  of  the  human  fpecies. 

India  then,  on  its  moft  enlarged  fcale,  in  which  the  ancients  appear  to 
have  underitood  it,  comprifes  an  area  of  near  forty  degression  each  fide, 
including  a  fpace  almoft  as  large  as  all  Europe  ;  being  divided  on  the  well 
from  Persia  by  the  Arachosian  mountains,  limited  on  the  eaft  by  the  Chinese* 
part  of  the  farther  peninfula,  confined  on  the  north  by  the  wilds  of  Tar¬ 
tary. ,  and  extending  to  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  ifles  of  Java.  This  trape¬ 
zium,  therefore,  comprehends  the  ftupendous  hills  of  Potyid  or  Tibet>  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Cashmirt  and  all  the  domains  of  the  old  lndoscythianst 
the  countries  of  Nepal  and  Butant ,  Camriip  or  Asamy  together  with  Siam , 
Ava}  Racan ,  and  the  bordering  kingdoms,  as  far  as  the  China  of  the  Hindus , 
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or  Sin  of  the  Arabian  Geographers;  not  to  mention  the  whole  weftern  pe- 
ninfula,  with  the  celebrated  ifland  of  Sinhalaf  or  Lion-like  men ,  at  its  fouth- 
ern  extremity.  By  India ,  in  fhort,  I  mean  that  whole  extent  of  country  in 
which  the  primitive  religion  and  languages  of  the  Hindus  prevail  at  this  day 
with  more  or  lefs  of  their  ancient  purity,  and  in  which  the  Ndgari  letters  are 
Hill  ufed  with  more  or  lefs  deviation  from  their  original  form. 

The  Hindus  themfelves  believe  their  own  country,  to  which  they  give  the 
vain  epithets  of  Medhyama ,  or  Central,  and  Punyabhumi ,  or  the  land  of 
Virtues ,  to  have  been  the  portion  of  Biiarat,  one  of  nine  brothers,  whole 
father  had  the  dominion  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  they  reprefent  the  mountain^ 
of  Himalaya  as  lying  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  weft,  thofe  of  Vindhya ,  called 
alfo  Vindian  by  the  Greeks;  beyond  which  the  Sindhu  runs  in  feveral; 
branches  to  the  fea,  and  meets  it  nearly  oppofite  to  the  point  of  Dwaraca , 
the  celebrated  feat  of  their  Shepherd  God.  In  the  south-east  they  place  the 
great  river  Saravatya  ;  by  which  they  probably  mean  that  of  Ava,  called 
alfo  Airavati  in  part  of  its  courfe,  and  giving  perhaps  its  ancient  name  to 
the  gulf  of  Sahara.  This  domain  of  Bharat  they  confider  as  the  middle  of 
the  Jamhudwipa ,  which  the  Tibetians  alfo  call  the  land  of  Zambu ;  and  the 
appellation  is  extremely  remarkable ;  for  Jarnbu  is  the  Sanscrit  name  of  a 
delicate  fruit,  called  Jdman  by  the  Muselmans ,  and  by  us  rose-apple ;  but 
the  largeft  and  richeft  fort  is  named  Amrita ,  or  Immortal ;  and  the  'mytholo- 
gifts  of  Tibet  apply  the  fame  word  to  a  celeftial  tree  bearing  ambrosial  fruit , 
and  adjoining  to  four  vaft  rocks,  from  which  as  many  facred  rivers  derive 
their  feveral  ftreams.  $ 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extenfive  trafl  are  defcribed  by  Mr.  Lord  with 
great  exa&nefs,  and  with  a  pi&urefque  elegance  peculiar  to  our  ancient 
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language  :  M  A  people,  (fays  he,)  prefented  themfelves  to  mine  eyes, 
“  clothed  in  linen  garments  fomewhat  low  defcending,  of  a  gefture  and 
u  garb,  as  I  may  fay,  maidenly  and  well  nigh  effeminate,  of  a  counte- 
“  nance  fhy  and  fomewhat  eftranged,  yet  fmiling  out  a  glo-zed  and  bafhful 
familiarity/*  Mr.  Orme,  the  Hiflorian  of  India ,  who  unites  an  ex- 
quifite  tafle  for  every  fine  art  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Asiatick  man¬ 
ners,  obferves,  in  his  elegant  preliminary  Differtation,  that  this,  “  country 
4<  has  been  inhabited  from  the  earlieft  antiquity  by  a  people* who  have  no 
“  refemblance,  either  in  their  figure  or  manners,  with  any  of  the  nations 
H  contiguous  to  them  ;**  and  that,  “  although  conquerors  have  eftabUfh- 
u  ed  themfelves  at  different  times  in  different  parts  of  India ,  yet  the 
”  original  inhabitants  have  loft  very  little  of  their  original  chara&er.’* 
The  ancients,  in  fa£t,  give  a  description  of  them,  which  our  early  travel¬ 
lers  confirmed,  and  our  own  perfonal  knowledge  of  them  nearly  verifies;- 
as  you  will  perceive  from  a  paffage  in  the  Geographical  Poem  of  Diony¬ 
sius,  which  the  Analyft  of  Ancient  Mythology  has  tranflated  with  great 
fpirit  : 

“  To  th’  eaft  a  lovely  country  wide  extends, 

“  India,  whofe  borders  the  wide  ocean  bounds; 

•*«  On  this  the  fun,  new  rifing  from  the  main, 
u  Smiles  pleas’d,  and  flieds  his  early  orient  beam. 

Th’  inhabitants  are  fwart,  and  in  their  locks 
“  Betray  the  tints  of  the  dark  hyacinth. 

**  Various  their  fun&ions;  fome  the  rock  explore, 

<fi  And  from  the  mine  extraft  the  latent  gold ; 

“  Some  labour  at  the  woof  with  cunning  fkill, 

“  And  manufacture  linen ;  others  fhape 
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fi  And  polifh  iv’ry  with  the  niceft  care : 

**  Many  retire  to  rivers  Ihoal,  and  plunge 
**  To  feek  the  beryl  flaming' in  its  bed, 

*  Or  glitt’ring  diamond.  Oft  the  jafper’s  found 
“  Green,  but  diaphanous;  the  topaz  too 
"  Of  ray  ferene  and  pleaflng^  laft  of  all 
w  The  lovely  amethyft,  in  which  combine 
"  All  the  mild  fhades  of  purple.  The  rich  foil, 

Wafh’d  by  a  thoufand  rivers,  from  all  fides 
u  Pours  on  the  natives  wealth  without  control.” 

Their  fourees  of  wealth  are  ftill  abundant,  even  after  fo  many  revolu¬ 
tions  and  conquefts;  in  their  manufactures  of  cotton  they  ftill1  furpafs  all 
the  world-;  and  their  features  have,  moll  probably,  remained  unaltered^ 
fince  the  time  of  Dionysius;,  nor  can  we  reafonably  doubt,  how  dege¬ 
nerate  and  abafed  foever  the  Hindus  may  now  appear,  that  in  fome  early 
age  they  were  fplendid  in  arts  and  arms,  happy  in  government,  wife  in 
legiflation,  and  eminent  in  various  knowledge:  but,  fince  their  civil 
hiftory  beyond  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  prefent  time, 
is  involved  in  a  cloud  of  fables,  we  feem  to  poflefs  only  four  general  media 
of  fatisfying  our  curiofity  concerning  it;  namely,  firft;  their  Languages  and 
Letters;  fecondly,  their  Philosophy  and  Religion;  thirdly,  the  aftual  remains 
of  their  old  Sculpture  and Architecture ;  and  fourthly,  the  written  memorials 
of  their  Sciences  and  Arts, 

I.  ft  is  much  to*  be  lamented  that  neither  the  Greeksy  who  attended 
Alexander  into  India. ,  nor  thofe  who  -were  long  connected  with  it  un¬ 
der  the  B’actrian  Princes^,  have  left  us  any  means  of  knowing  with  accu^ 
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racy,  what  vernacular  languages  they  found  on  their  arrival  in  this  Em¬ 
pire.  The  Mohammedans ,  we  know,  heard  the  people  of  proper  Hindustan 
or  India ,  on  a  limited  fcale,  fpeaking  a  Bhdsha ,  or  living  tongue,  of  a  very 
Angular  conftrudion,  the  pureft  dialed  of  which  wras  current  in  the  dil- 
trids  round  Agra,  and  chiefly  on  the  poetical  ground  of  Mai  hard ;  and 
this  is  commonly  called  the  idiom  of  Vraja.  Five  words  in  fix,  perhaps, 
of  this  language  were  derived  from  the  Sanscrit ,  in  which  books  of 
religion  and  fcience  were  compofed,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  exquifite  grammatical  arrangement ,  as  the  name  itfelf 
implies,  from  fome  unpolifhed  idiom;  but  the  bafis  of  the  Hindustani ,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  inflexions  and  regimen  of  verbs,  differed  as  widely  from  both 
thofe  tongues,  as  Arahick  differs  from  Persian ,  or  German  from  Greek. 
Now  the  general  efred  of  conquefl  is  to  leave  the  current  language  of  the 
conquered  people  unchanged,  or  very  little  altered,  in  its  ground-work, 
but  to  blend  with  it  a  confiderable  number  of  exotick  names  both  for 
things  and  for  adionsj  as  it  has  happened  in  every  country,  that  I  can 
recolied,  where  the  conquerors  have  not  preferved  their  own  tongue 
unmixed  with  that  of  the  natives,  like  the  Turks  in  Greece ,  and  the  Saxons 
in  Britain ;  and  this  analogy  might  induce  us  to  believe,  that  the  pure  Hindiy 
whether  of  Tartarian  or  Chaldean  origin,  was  primeval  in  Upper  India ,  into 
which  the  Sanscrit  was  introduced  by  conquerors  from  other  kingdoms  in 
fome  very  remote  age;  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  language  of  the  Veda's 
was  ufed  in  the  great  extent  of  country,  which  has  before  been  delineated,  as 
long  as  the  religion  of  Brahma  has  prevailed  in  it. 

The  Sanscrit  language,  whatever  be  its  antiquity,  is  of  a  wonderful 
flrudure ;  more  perfed  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin 
and  more  exquifitely  refined  than  either;  yet  bearing  to  both  of  them  a 
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ftronger  affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of  verbs,  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar, 
than  could  poffibly  have  deen  produced  by  accident;  fo  ftrong,  indeed, 
that  no  philologer  could  examine  them  all  three,  without  believing  them 
to  have  fprung  from  fome  common  fource,  which,  perhaps,  no  longer  exifts. 
There  is  a  fimilar  reafon,  though  not  quite  fo  forcible,  for  fuppofing  that 
both  the  Gothick  and  the  Celticky  though  blended  with  a  very  different  idiom, 
had  the  fame  origin  with  the  Sanscrit;  and  the  old  Persian  might  be  added 
to  the  fame  family,  if  this  were  the  place  for  difcuffing  any  queftion  con¬ 
cerning  the  antiquities  of  Persia. 

The  characters ,  in  which  the  languages  of  India  were  original iv 
written,  are  called  Nagan\  from  Nagara ,  a  city,  with  the  word  Diva 
fometimes  prefixed,  becaufe  they  are  believed  to  have  been  taught  by 
the  Divinity  himfelf,  who  prefcribed  the  artificial  order  of  them  in  a 
voice  from  heaven.  Thefe  letters,  with  no  greater  variation  in  their 
form  by  the  change  of  flraight  lines  to  curves,  or  converfely,  than  the 
Ciifick  alphabet  has  received  in  its  way  to  fnclia ,  are  ftill  aJopted 
in  more  than  twenty  kingdoms  and  hates,  from  the  borders  of  Cashgar 
and  Khoten ,  to  Rama's  Bridge,  and  from  the  Sindku  to  the  river  of  Siam  ; 
nor  can  I  help  believing,  although  the  polifhed  and  elegant  Divandgari 
may  not  be  fo  ancient  as  the  monumental  characters  in  the  caverns  of  Ja- 
rasandha ,  that  the  fquare  Chaldaick  letters,  in  which  moft  Hebrew  books 
are  copied,  were  originally  the  fame,  or  derived  from  the  fame  prototype, 
both  with  the  Indian  and  Arabian  characters.  That  the  Phoenician ,  from 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  alphabets  were  formed  by  various  changes 
and  inverfions,  had  a  fimilar  origin,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  the 
infcriptions  at  Canaraht  of  which  you  now  poffefs  a  moft  accurate  copy, 
feem  to  be  compounded  of  Nagan  and  Ethiopich  letters,  which  bear  a 
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clofe  relation  to  each  other,  both  in  the  mode  of  writing  from  the  left 
hand,  and  in  the  fingular  manner  of  conne&ing  the  vowels  with  the  con- 
fonants.  Thefe  remarks  may  favour  an  opinion  entertained  by  many,  that 
all  the  fymbols  of  sounds  which  at  firft,  probably,  were  only  rude  outlines 
of  the  different  organs  of  fpeech,  had  a  common  origin.  The  fymbols  of 
ideas,  now  ufed  in  China  and  Japan ,  and  formerly,  perhaps,  in  Egypt  and 
Mexico ,  are  quite  of  a  diftinft  nature;  but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
order  of  sounds  in  the  Chinese  grammars  correfponds  nearly  with  that  obferv- 
,ed  in  Tibet ,  and  hardly  differs  from  that  which  lire  Hindus  confider  as  the 
invention  of  their  Gods. 

II.  Of  the  Indian  Religion  and  Philofophy  I  (hall  here  fay  but  little, 
becaufe  a  full  account  of  each  would  require  a  feparate  volume.  It  will 
be  fufficient  in  this  differtation  to  affume,  what  might  be  proved  beyond 
controverfy,  that  we  now  live  among  the  adorers  of  thofe  very  Deities 
who  were  worfhipped  under  different  names  in  old  Greece  and  Italy ;  and 
among  the  profeffors  of  thofe  philofophical  tenets,  which  the  Ionick  and 
Attick  writers  illuflrated  with  all  the  beauties  of  their  melodious  language. 
On  one  hand  we  fee  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  eagle  of  Jupiter,  the 
fatyrs  of  Bacchus,  the  bow  of  Cupid,  and  the  chariot  of  the  Sun;  on 
another  we  hear  the  cymbals  of  Rhea,  the  fongs  of  the  Muses ,  and  the 
pafloral  tales  of  Apollo  Nomius.  In  more  retired  feenes,  in  groves, 
and  in  feminaries  of  learning,  we  may  perceive  the  Brdlivians  and  the 
Sarmanesy  mentioned  by  Clemens,  difputing  in  the  forms  of  logick ,  or 
difeourfing  on  the  vanity  of  human  enjoyments,  on  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  her  emanation  from  the  eternal  mind,  her  debafement,  wander¬ 
ings,  and  final  union  with  her  fource.  The  six  philofophical  fchools, 
whofe  principles  are  explained  in  the  Dersana  Sdstr$y  comprife  all  the 
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metaphyficks  of  the  old  Academy ,  the  Stoa ,  the  Lyceum  ;  nor  is  it  poflible  to 
read  the  Vedanta ,  or  the  many  fine  compofitions  in  illuftration  of  it,  without 
believing,  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  derived  their  fublime  theories  from 
the  fame  fountain  with  the  fages  of  India.  The  Scythian  and  Hyperborean 
do&rines  and  mythology  may  alfo  be  traced  in  every  part  of  thefe  eaflern 
regions;  nor  can  we  doubt,  that  Wod  or  Oden,  whofe  religion,  as  the 
northern  hiftorians  admit,  was  introduced  into  Scandinavia  by  a  foreign  race, 
was  the  fame  with  Buddii,  whofe  rites  were  probably  imported  into  India 
nearly  at  the  fame  time,  though  received  much  later  by  the  Chinese ,  who 
foften  his  name  into  FO'. 

This  may  be  a  proper  place  to  afeertain  an  important  point  in  the 
Chronology  of  the  Hindus;  for  the  prielts  of  Buddha  left  in  Tibet  and 
China  the  precife  epoch  of  his  appearance,  real  or  imagined,  in  this  Em¬ 
pire  ;  and  their  information,  which  had  been  preferved  in  writing,  was 
compared  by  the  Christian  Miflionaries  and  fcholars  with  our  own  era. 
Cou  plet,  De  Guignes,  Giorgi,  and  Bailly,  differ  a  little  in  their 
accounts  of  this  epoch,  but  that  of  Couplet  feems  the  mod  correct:  on  tak¬ 
ing,  however,  the  medium  of  the  four  feveral  dates,  we  may  fix  the  time  of 
Buddha,  or  the  ninth  great  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
and  fourteen  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years  ago.  Now  the  Cashmirians ,  who  boaft  of  his  defeent  in 
their  kingdom,  affert  that  he  appeared  on  earth  about  two  centuries  after 
Crishna  the  Indian  Apollo,  who  took  fo  decided  a  part  in  the  war  of 
the  Mahdbharat ;  and,  if  an  etymologift  were  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  embellifhed  their  poetical  hiflory  of  Pan dion’s  expulfion  and 
the  reftoration  of  jEgeus  with  the  Asiatich  tale  of  the  Pa'ndus  and  Yuo- 
hishtir,  neither  of  which  words  they  could  have  articulated,  I  fhould  not 
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hadily  deride  4iis  conjcdure.  Certain  it  is,  that  Pandumandel  is  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  country  of  Pan d ion.  We  have,  therefore,  determined  another 
intereding  epoch,  by  fixing  the  age  of  Crishna  near  the  three  thousandth 
year  from  the  prefent  time;  and,  as  the  three  firft  Avatars ,  or  defcents  of 
Wishnu,  relate  no  lefs  clearly  to  an  Univerfal  Deluge,  in  which  eight  perfons 
only  were  Paved,  than  the  fourth  and  fifth  do  to  the  punishment  of  impiety 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  proud ,  we  may  for  the  prefent  alfume,  that  the 
second ,  or  silver ,  age  of  the  Hindus  was  fubfequent  to  the  difperfion  from 
Babel;  fo  that  we  have  only  a  dark  interval  of  about  a  thousand  years, 
which  were  employed  in  the  fettlement  of  nations,  the  foundation  of  dates 
or  empires,  and  the  cultivation  of  civil  fociety.  The  great  incarnate  Gods 
of  this  intermediate  age  are  both  named  Ra'ma,  but  with  different  epithets; 
one  of  whom  bears  a  wonderful  refemblance  to  the  Indian  Bacchus,  and 
his  wars  are  the  fubjecl  of  feveral  heroick  poems.  He  is  reprefented  as  a 
defccndent  from  Su'rya,  or  the  Sun;  as  the  hufband  of  Si'ta',  and  the 
fon  of  a  princefs  named  Cau'selya'.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Pe¬ 
ruvians,  wbofe  Incas  boaded  of  the  fame  defcent,  dyled  their  greated  fedi- 
val  Ramasiloa ;  whence  we  may  fuppofe  that  South  America  was  peopled 
by  the  fame  race,  who  imported  into  the  farthed  parts  of  Asia  the  rites 
and  fabulous  hidory  of  Ra'ma.  Thefe  rites  and  this  hidory  are  extremely 
curious;  and  although  I  cannot  believe,  with  Newton,  that  ancient  my¬ 
thology  was  nothing  but  hidorical  truth  in  a  poetical  drefs;  nor,  with 
Bacon,  that  it  confided  folely  of  moral  and  metaphyfical  allegories;  nor,  with 
Bryant,  that  all  the  heathen  Divinities  are  only  different  attributes  and 
reprefentations  of  the  Sun,  or  of  deceafed  progenitors ;  but  conceive  that 
the  whole  fydem  of  religious  fables  rofe,  like  the  Nile ,  from  feveral  dif- 
tind  fources;  yet  I  cannot  but  agree  that  one  great  fpring  and  fountain  of 
all  idolatry,  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  was  the  veneration  paid  by 
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men  to  the  vaft  body  of  fire  which  “  looks  from  his  foie  dominion  like  the 
“  God  of  this  world  ;”  and  another,  the  immoderate  refpeft  fhown  to  the 
memory  of  powerful  or  virtuous  anceftors,  efpecially  the  founders  of  king¬ 
doms,  legiflators,  and  warriors,  of  whom  the  Sun  or  the  Moon  were  wildly 
fuppofed  to  be  the  parents. 

III.  The  remains  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture  in  India,  which  I  men¬ 
tion  here  as  mere  monuments  of  antiquity,  not  as  fpecimens  of  ancient  art, 
feem  to  prove  an  early  connexion  between  this  country  and  Africa.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  coloffal  ftatues  defcribed  by  Pausanias  and  others, 
the  Sphinx,  and  the  Hermes  Canis ,  (which  lad  bears  a  great  refcmblance  to 
the  Vardhdvatar ,  or  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  in  the  form  of  a  Bociry) 
indicate  the  ftyle  and  mythology  of  the  fame  indefatigable  workmen  who 
formed  the  vaft  excavations  of  Candrah ,  the  various  temples  and  images  of 
Buddha,  and  the  idols  which  are  continually  dug  up  at  Gctyd ,  or  in  its 
vicinity.  The  letters  on  many  of  thofe  monuments  appear,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  partly  of  Indian ,  and  partly  of  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopick , 
origin;  and  all  thefe  indubitable  fa£ts  may  induce  no  ill-grounded  opi¬ 
nion,  that  Ethiopia  and  Hindustan  were  peopled  or  colonized  by  the  fame 
extraordinary  race;  in  confirmation  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
mountaineers  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  can  hardly  be  diftinguifhed  in  fome  of 
their  features,  particularly  their  lips  and  nofes,  from  the  modern  Abyssi - 
mans,  whom  the  Arabs  call  the  children  of  Cu'sh:  and  the  ancient  //m- 
dus,  according  to  Strabo,  differed  in  nothing  from  the  Africans,  but  in 
the  ftraightnefs  and  fmoothnefs  of  their  hair,  while  that  of  the  others  was  crifp 
or  woolly;  a  difference  proceeding  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from  the  re- 
fpeflive  humidity  or  drynefs  of  their  atmofpheres.  Hence  the  people  who 
received  the  first  light  of  the  rising  sun ,  according  to  the  limited  knowledge 
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of  the  ancients,  are  faid  by  Apuleius  to  be  the  Arii  and  Ethiopians ,  by 
which  he  clearly  meant  certain  nations  of  India ;  where  we  frequently  fee 
figures  of  Buddha  with  curled  hair ,  apparently  defigned  for  a  reprefentation 
of  it  in  its  natural  {fate. 

IV.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Silpi  Sastra ,  or  Collection  of  Treatises  on 
Arts  and  Manufactures ,  which  muft  have  contained  a  treafure  of  ufeful  in¬ 
formation  on  dying,  painting,  and  metallurgy ,  has  been  fo  long  negle&ed, 
that  few,  if  any  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found;  but  the  labours  of  the  In¬ 
dian  loom  and  needle  have  been  univerfally  celebrated  ;  and  fne  linen  is 
not  improbably  fuppofed  to  have  been  called  Sindon ,  from  the  name  of  the 
river  near  which  it  was  wrought  in  the  higheft  perfe&ion.  The  people  of 
Colchis  were  alfo  famed  for  this  manufa&ure  ;  and  the  Egyptians  yet  more, 
as  we  learn  from  feveral  paffages  in  fcripture,  and  particularly  from  a 
beautiful  chapter  in  Ezekiel,  containing  the  raoft  authentick  delineation  of 
ancient  commerce,  of  which  Tyre  had  been  the  principal  mart.  Silk  was 
fabricated  immemorially  by  the  Indians ,  though  commonly  afcribed  to  the 
people  of  Serica  or  Tanciit ,  among  whom  probably  the  word  Ser,  which 
the  Greeks  applied  to  the  silk-worm ,  fignified  gold ;  a  fenfe  which  it  now 
bears  in  Tibet.  That  the  Hindus  were  in  early  ages  a  commercial  people,  we 
have  many  reafons  to  believe ;  and  in  the  firft  of  their  facred  law-trafls, 
which  they  fuppofe  to  have  been  revealed  by  Menu  many  millions  of  years 
ago,  we  find  a  curious  paflage  on  the  legal  interest  of  money,  and  the 
limited  rate  of  it  in  different  cafes,  with  an  exception  in  regard  to  adven¬ 
tures  at  sea;  an  exception  which  the  fenfe  of  mankind  approves,  and 
which  commerce  abfolutely  requires;  though  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  that  our  own  jurifprudence  fully  admitted  it  in  refpeft  of  ma¬ 
ritime  contracts. 
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We  are  told  by  the  Grecian  writers,  that  the  Indians  were  the  wifefl  of 
nations;  and  in  moral  wifdom  they  were  certainly  eminent.  Their  Niti 
Sdstra ,  or  System  of  Ethicks ,  is  yet  preferved  ;  and  the  Fables  of  Visiinu- 
serman,  whom  we  ridiculoufly  call  Pilpay,  are  the  molt  beautiful,  if 
not  the  mod  ancient,  collection  of  apologues  in  the  world.  They  were  fnft 
tranflated  from  the  Sanscrit ,  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  order  of  Buzer- 
chum i hr,  or  Bright  as  the  Sun,  the  chief  phyfician  and  afterwards  Vezir  of 
the  great  Anu'shirlva'n,  and  are  extant  under  various  names  in  more  than 
twenty  languages  ;  but  their  original  title  is  Hitdpadesa ,  or  Amicable  Instruc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  the  very  exiftence  of  Esop,  whom  the  Arabs  believe  to  have 
been  an  Abyssinian ,  appears  rather  doubtful,  I  am  not  diftnclined  to  ftip- 
pofe  that  the  firft  moral  fables  which  appeared  in  Europe  were  of  Indian  or 
Ethiopian  origin. 

The  Hindus  are  faid  to  have  boafted  of  three  inventions,  all  of  which, 
indeed,  are  admirable;  the  method  of  inftruCling  by  Apologues  ;  the  deci¬ 
mal  scale ,  adopted  now  by  all  civilized  nations  ;  and  the  game  of  Chess , 
on  which  they  have  fome  curious  treatifes :  but,  if  their  numerous  works 
on  Grammar,  Logick,  Rhetorick,  Mufick,  all  which  arc  extant  and  ac- 
ceffible,  were  explained  in  fome  language  generally  known,  it  would  be 
found,  that  they  had  yet  higher  pretenfions  to  the  praife  of  a  fertile  and 
inventive  genius.  Their  lighter  poems  are  lively  and  elegant;  their  epick, 
magnificent  and  fublime  in  the  higheft  degree.  Their  Parana's  comprife  a 
feries  of  mythological  hiftories,  in  blank  verfe,  from  the  Creation  to  the  fup- 
pofed  incarnation  of  Buddha  ;  and  their  Vedas,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
that  compendium  of  them,  which  is  called  Upanishat ,  abound  with  noble 
fpeculations  in  metaphyficks,  and  fine  difeourfes  on  the  being  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  God.  Their  molt  ancient  medical  book,  entitled  Cherecafis  believ¬ 
ed 
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ed  to  be  the  work  of  Siva  ;  for  each  of  the  Divinities  in  their  Triad  has  at 
leaft  one  sacred  compofition  afcribed  to  him.  But  as  to  mere  human  works 
on  History  and  Geography ,  though  they  are  faid  to  be  extant  in  Cashmir ,  it 
has  not  been  yet  in  my  power  to  procure  them.  What  their  astronomical 
and  mathematical  writings  contain,  will  not,  I  truft,  remain  long  a  fecret : 
they  are  eafily  procured,  and  their  importance  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
philofopher  whofe  works  are  faid  to  include  a  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  principle  of  Attraction  and  the  central  Pofition  of  the  Sun,  is  named 
Yavan  Acha'rya,  becaufe  he  had  travelled,  we  are  told,  into  Ionia.  If 
this  be  true,  he  might  have  been  one  of  thofe  who  converfed  with  Pythago¬ 
ras.  This  at  lead  is  undeniable,  that  a  book  on  aftronomy  in  Sanscrit  bears 
the  title  of  Yavana  Jatica>  which  may  fignify  the  Ionick  Sect .  Nor  is  it  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  names  of  the  Planets  and  Zodiacal  Stars,  which  the  Arabs 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks ,  but  which  we  find  in  the  oldeft  Indian  records, 
were  originally  devifed  by  the  fame  ingenious  and  enterprizing  race,  from 
whom  both  Greece  and  India  were  peopled ;  the  race,  who,  as  Dionysius 
defcribes  them. 


- — - 1  firft  a  (fayed  the  deep, 

*  And  wafted  merchandize  to  coafts  unknown, 

*  Thofe  who  digefted  firft  the  (tarry  choir, 

6  Their  motions  mark’d,  and  called  them  by  their  names.’ 

Of  thefe  curfory  obfervations  on  the  Hindus ,  which  it  would  require 
'volumes  to  expand  and  illuftrate,  this  is  the  refult :  that  they  had  an  imme¬ 
morial  affinity  with  the  old  Persians ,  Ethiopians ,  and  Egyptians ;  the  Pheni- 
cians ,  Greeks ,  and  Tuscans  ;  the  Scythians  or  Goths ,  and  Celts;  the  Chinese , 
Japanese ,  and  Peruvians;  whence,  as  no  reafon  appears  for  believing  that 
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they  were  a  eolony  from  any  one  of  thofe  nations,  or  any  of  thofe  nations 
from  them,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  they  all  proceeded  from  fome  central 
country,  to  invelligate  which  will  be  the  object  of  my  future  difeourfes ;  and 
I  have  a  fanguine  hope  that  your  collections,  during  the  prefent  year,  will 
bring  to  light  many  ufeful  difeoveries;  although  the  departure  for  Europe 
of  a  very  ingenious  member,  who  firfi;  opened  the  ineftimable  mine  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  will  often  deprive  us  of  accurate  and  folid  information  concerning 
the  languages  and  antiquities  of  India . 
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XXVI. 

CORRECTIONS  OF  THE 

LUNAR  METHOD  OF  FINDING  THE  LONGITUDE. 

By  Mr.  REUBEN  BURROW. 

^  I  ^HE  intent  of  the  following  remarks  is  to  point  out  an  error  in  the 
ufual  practice  of  making  the  Lunar  Obfervations,  and  another  in  the 
Method  of  Computation. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  little  before  and  after  the  conjunction,  the  whole 
hemifphere  of  the  moon  is  vifible,  and  the  enlightened  crefcent  feems  to 
extend  fome  diftance  beyond  the  dufky  part.  Now,  having  determined 
the  longitude  of  a  place  from  the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  I  took 
feveral  fets  of  diftances  of  the  moon’s  limb  from  a  ftar  near  the  time  of 
the  conjunction,  both  from  the  bright  and  the  dufky  parts  of  the  circum¬ 
ference,  and  having  calculated  the  refults,  I  found  that  thofe  taken  from  the 
dufky  part  were  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  others.  The  nature  of  the 
error  evidently  fhewed,  that  the  flar  had  really  been  at  fome  dillance  from 
the  limb  when  it  appeared  to  be  in  contaft  with  it*;  and,  as  the  error  was  a 
confiderable  part  of  a  degree,  I  faw  it  would  be  of  confequence  to  di (cover 
the  caufe  of  it ;  which,  however,  was  obvious  enough  from  Newton’s  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

Let  AD  be  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  and  A  the  centre  of  a  flar  in 
contaft  with  the  moon’s  limb :  now,  as  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon 
evidently  appears  to  extend  beyond  the  dufky  part,  let  the  concentric 
Vol.  I.  K  k  k  circle 
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circle  BC  reprefent  the  moon’s  limb  thus  apparently  magnified,  and  fuppofe 
the  bar  to  be  equally  magnified;  then  with  the  centre  A,  and  the  diftance 
DC  deferibe  a  circle,  which  confequently  will  touch  the  moon’s  apparent 
circumference  inwardly;  now,  as  this  laft  is  a  confcquence  of  fuppofing  the 
centre  of  the  ftar  to  touch  the  circumference  of  the  moon,  exclufive  of  the 
deception,  it  follows,  that  the  proper  method  of  tailing  the  distance ,  is  to 
make  the  star  appear  to  touch  the  moon  inwardly. 

But  all  the  writers  on  this  fubjcft  have  particularly  di reeled  that 
the  ftar  be  made  to  touch  outwardly :  let  B,  therefore,  be  the  point  of  con¬ 
tact,  and  a  the  centre :  the  error  then  is  Aa,  or  the  fum  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  increafe  of  the  moon’s  radius  and  the  apparent  radius  of  the  ftar: 
this  quantity,  it  is  evident,  will  make  a  confiderable  error  in  the  refult; 
and  errors  arifing  from  this  fource  are  the  more  to  be  attended  to,  as  they 
are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  lefiened  by  increafing  the  number  of  obfervations. 
The  fame  reafoning  is  applicable  to  the  fun  and  moon  with  very  little 
alteration. 

The  diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  a  ftar,  at  each  three  hours, 
is  given  in  the  Nautical  Ephemeris,  and  the  method  of  inferring  the  time 
for  any  intermediate  diftance,  is  by  fimple  proportion:  this  would  be  juft 
if  the  moon’s  motion  was  uniform :  but  as  that  is  not  the  cafe,  the  velocity 
fhould  be  taken  into  the  account,  as  well  as  the  fpace,  in  determining  the 
time,  taken  by  the  moon  to  move  any  given  diftance;  and  the  proper 
meafure  of  the  velocity  is  fuch  a  quantity,  as  has  the  fame  ratio  to  the 
fpace  deferibed,  as  three  hours  have  to  the  time  that  has  been  aflually 
taken  to  move  the  given  diftance :  to  find  this  quantity  correflly,  would 
require  interpolation,  but  it  will  be  fufficient  in  practice  to  find  the  time 
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firfl  by  the  common  method,  and  then  to  correCt  the  interval  for  three  hours 
to  that  time,  by  taking  a  proportional  part  of  the  fecond  difference  of  the 
moon’s  diftance  at  the  beginning  of  each  three  hours ;  fuppofing  the  firfl  dif¬ 
ferences  to  anfwer  to  the  middle  of  each  interval. 

The  lafl  correction,  though  not  fo  confiderable  as  the  firfl,  will  often 
bring  the  refult  nearer  to  the  truth  by  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  miles,  and 
fometimes  more,  which  in  geographical  determinations  is  of  confequence; 
and,  by  paying  attention  to  thofe  and  fome  other  caufes  of  error,  which  fhali 
be  pointed  out  hereafter,  the  refults  in  general  will  be  much  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  is  ufually  imagined.  It  is  common  to  throw  blame  on  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  Lunar  Tables,  but  it  would  be  much  more  properly  applied 
to  bad  inflruments  and  bad  obfervers. 
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Day. 

T ime. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

March  1785. 

!  Mifcellaneous . 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

Inches. 

h.  m. 

22.49 

D  L. 

3 

{#) 

6 

7.15  A 

29,963 

71 

thin 

3 

SSW 

1 

(*) 

7 

3-  P 

29»9I5 

19 

thin 

5 

SSW 

3 

(0 

6.30  P 

thick  thund. 

10 

SSW 

3 

8 

7-3°  A 

30,00 

76 

ditto 

9 

SSW 

2 

(<0 

7.  P 

thick 

10 

8.  P 

NW 

9 

7.  A 

30,032 

75’5 

thick  thund. 

8 

NW 

r 

1') 

1.55  P 

29’97 

79*5 

none 

16,27 

D  New 

10 

4.50  P 

thick  thund. 

9 

NW 

6 

5-39  p 

ditto 

8 

S 

3 

6.15  P 

29,95 

76.5 

ditto 

8 

S 

4 

,142 

(f) 

1 1 

7.  A 

30,00 

70 

S  by  W 

1 

1 2 

6.35  A 

29,95 

79 

S 

1 

Cg) 

*3 

6.  A 

29,85 

79 

thin 

2 

S  by  E 

1 

(*)■ 

2.  P 

thick 

4 

S 

3 

4.  P 

thick  thund. 

8 

S  by  E 

3 

5.2  P 

29,71 

80,5 

ditto 

9 

S 

5 

,259 

5-30  P 

7.  A 

thick 

6 

SSE 

2 

2.20  P 

29,816 

83 

ditto 

9 

SSE 

2 

15 

6.45  A 

29,854 

79>S 

S  by  E 

i' 

M 

8.25  P 

thick  thund. 

9 

N 

5 

16 

7.40  A 

29,873 

78 

ditto 

10 

,022 

(*) 

2.20  P 

29,813 

82 

thick  loofe 

8 

SSW 

4 

12.52 

D  F-O. 

*7 

7.15  A 

29,887 

80 

thick 

5 

SE 

1 

O' 

0 

•\ 

in 

2.30  P 

29,828 

84 

ditto 

4 

SSE 

2 

1 

Car 

ried  forward. 

,462 

(a)  Laft  Friday  the  fog  wasexceffive,  and  did  not  begin  to  clear  till  9.  Saturday  the  fame.  Sun¬ 
day  it  began  to  clear  about  7. 

( b )  The  fog  is  gone  off  to-day  already  :  it  was  but  flight. 

(<r)  Much  lightning  in  the  NW.  and  diftant  thunder. 

(d)  Much  lightning  in  the  NW.  A  puff  from  the  NW.  but  without  rain  or  thunder. 

(e)  There  was  a  very  fmall  fprinkling  of  rain  juft  now. 

(f)  In  the  morning  we  had  a  thick  fog,  which  formed  into  clouds,  and  went  over  to  the  N.  and 
at  2  maffes  were  formed  there :  from  whence  at  we  had  a  ftorm,  which  was  over  in  half  an  hour  ; 
and  at  Dumdum,  about  10  miles  off,  they  had  heavy  hail. 

( g)  Fog  fo  thick  that  an  object  at  a  100  yards  is  invifible. 

(k)  6.  A.  Foggy.  A  ftorm  will  come  on  in  the  evening.  4.  P.  Diftant  thunder.  5.2  P.  We 
have  had  a  furious  ftorm  of  hail,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  SW  to  SSE  6.  5*30  P.  Loud  thun¬ 

der  ftill  continues  in  the  ENE.  where  the  mafs  now  is. 

(/)  6.45  A.  Every  thing  hidden  in  fog,  which  will  produce  a  ftorm  at  night,  8.25  P.  Much 
lightning,  and  the  expedled  ftorm  coming  on. 

(£)  7.40  A.  The  thunder  rolled  all  night :  excefhve  lightning. 

(/)  7.1  5  A.  A  ftorm  began  to  gather  about  5  P.  and  we  had  much  lightning  about  10.  Between 
*12  and  1  it  began,  and  the  wind  very  violent.  The  thunder  clofe,  and  fo  heavy,  that  it  jarred  the 
whole  houfe  like  an  earthquake,  2.30  P,  It  has  been  very  gloomy  at  times  all  day. 
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Day. 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Rj 

V. 

So 

Thermometer . 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

■p  3 

CO  Q5 

In. 

Out. 

Kinds. 

ss 

Q 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

Brought  forward. 

,462 

18 

6.  A 

29,915 

80 

thin 

3 

S 

l 

2.  P 

29,85 

86 

loofe 

3 

s 

4 

19 

2.20  P 

29,8 1 3 

84 

W  by  S 

2 

20 

1.30  P 

29>833 

S5 

thin 

9 

ssw 

3 

21 

6.15  A 

29,813 

8r 

thin 

2 

SW  by  S 

2 

2.  P 

29.80 

86 

thick  &  thin 

5 

S  by  W 

4 

2  2 

6.30  A 

29,825 

82 

thick  loofe 

10 

SW  by  S 

3 

(«) 

2.  P 

29,837 

86 

thick 

3 

SW  by  S 

5 

23 

2.  P 

29,784 

00 

V/l 

thin 

7 

SW  by  S 

3 

(*) 

7-43 

thick  thund. 

10 

SSW 

5 

w 

0 

00 

4^ 

24 

8.  A 

29,87 

81,5 

thick 

7 

w 

2.  P 

29,825 

85 

thick  thund. 

10 

W  by  S 

2 

9.  P 

,001 

h.  m. 

16.02 

S  Full 

25 

6.15  A 

29,859 

82 

thick 

4 

SSE 

2 

2.  P 

29.866 

86 

none 

S 

3 

26 

5.45  A 

29>9I5 

82 

thick  loofe 

10 

s 

1 

(/) 

2.15  P 

29,87 

86,2 

s 

4 

27 

7  *5  A 

29,865 

82 

thick 

xo 

2.13  P 

29,785 

87 

s 

2 

28 

6.45  A 

29,795 

8  t 

S 

1 

(7) 

2.1 0  P 

29,798 

87.5 

SSW 

4 

29 

6.45  A 

29,862 

81,5 

thin 

2 

SfW 

1 

w 

2.15  P 

29,830 

87,0 

SSW|W 

3 

3° 

6.45  A 

29,822 

81,5 

thin 

5 

S*E  , 

1 

(-0 

1.30  P 

29,848 

83»5 

thick 

10 

N  E  •: 

1 

31 

7.15  A 

29,862 

7  9>° 

ditto 

10 

NNE 

1 

r-, 

O 

O 

(0 

2.  P 

29,797 

83,0 

ditto 

9 

NNW 

1 

Pot  A 

l  in  Marc 

H,  - 

’554 

(m)  Great  appearance  of  approaching  rain  and  dorms, 

(»)  8.  A.  The  morning  was  very  cloudy,  and  the  wind  drong;  it  prefaged  a  dorm  ;  and  I  dill  ex¬ 
pert  one  before  midnight.  At  fun-fet  it  threatened,  and  at  7  P.  the  lightning  began  to  be  vivid  in  the 
WNW.  It  rained  for  about  ten  minutes.  The  thunder  was  very  near. 

(0)  8.  A.  The  wind  began  about  1 1.  P.  and  raged  till  pad  1  o’clock  with  uncommon  violence. 
2.  P.  Exceffively  gloomy.  9.  P.  At  7  we  had  a  thunder  guft,  which  was  foon  over,  with  a  fprinkling 
only. 

(j>)  5.45  A.  The  clouds  began  to  colled  at  8  lad  night  and  are  very  thick.  2.15  P.  The  clouds 
continued  very  thick  till  pad  1  o,  and  were  not  difpelled  till  pad  1 . 

(y)  6.45  A.  Exceffively  thick  fog.  2.10  P.  The  true  along-lhore  wind,  which  diforders  the  whole 
frame. 

( r )  6.45  A.  Foggy.  Lad  night  the  clouds  were  thick  10  at  1 1  P. 

(r)  6.45  A.  Foggy.  It  has  been  extremely  gloomy  ever  dnee  7  o’clock,  and  about  noon  we  had 
a  few  drops  of  rain. 

(0  7*  1 5  A.  We  had  a  fmall  ffiower  ef  rain  about  fun-rife,  and  there  has  been  more  at  a  didance  from 
the  fed  of  air, 

L  1  Iz 
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Day. 

Time # 

Barometer . 

Hygrometer . 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

April  1785. 

Mi/cellaneous. 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

•*4 

*3 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

1 

6.45  A 

29,866 

19'5 

thick  thund. 

10 

WNW 

2 

2.10  P 

29,816 

82 

thick 

1 0 

SE 

I 

(«) 

IO-l6 

5  L. 

2 

6.4  c  A 

29,828 

77 

EfS 

I 

2.  P 

29,777 

83,7 

thick  feat. 

3 

WNW 

ey 

:> 

3 

6.45  A 

29,765 

79 

S  by  W 

1 

2.  P 

29,71 1 

85»5 

none 

WNW 

2 

4 

7.  A 

29,785 

80 

SE  by  S 

1 

2.  P 

29,750 

86 

WNW 

I 

5 

6.  A 

29,763 

78 

thick 

2 

SE 

2 

(*) 

i-45  p 

29,760 

86,7 

thick  gather. 

3 

S  by  E 

2 

6 

6.30  A 

29,76 

80,5 

thick 

5 

E 

3 

(<•} 

2.  P 

29,748 

88 

ditto 

1 

SWfS 

4 

7 

7.  A 

29,82 

80 

2.  P 

29»79 

87,5 

ssw 

5 

id) 

8 

7.  A 

29,846 

8 1 ,5 

loofe 

4 

S  by  E 

2 

(') 

2.  P 

29,761 

87,5 

94 

SW|S 

4 

1  •  39 

])  New 

9 

6.jo 

81 

thick  loofe 

10 

S 

2 

2.  P 

29.75 

CO 

OO 

v-ri 

96,5 

S  by  W 

4 

10 

7.45  A 

29,76 

84 

thick 

9 

ssw 

5 

2.  P 

29,718 

88 

92,2 

SSW 

s 

(f) 

5.30  P 

29,708 

87 

88 

thick 

10 

SSW 

S 

1 1 

6.40  A 

29,788 

85 

81,5 

thin 

7 

ssw 

2 

(s) 

2.  P 

29,766 

89,5 

96,0 

ditto 

8 

SW  by  s 

3 

.  6.15  P 

29.779 

88 

83»*5 

thick  thund. 

8 

SSW 

3 

(*) 

8.  P 

,016 

1 2 

7.15  A 

29,740 

83 

z.30  P 

29,765 

90,5 

100,5 

NE 

2 

13 

6.30  A 

29,783 

82 

81 

thick  &  thin 

10 

SW  by  S 

2 

10.  P 

29,81  8 

84 

83,5 

thick 

10 

N 

1 

,002 

('•) 

H 

7.  A 

29.820 

83 

8S 

ditto 

9 

S  by  W 

3 

2.30  P 

29,848 

-86 

88 

ditto 

10 

S 

2 

w 

7.  A 

29,9*5 

28 

82 

81 

ditto 

10 

S|W 

1 

1.45  P 

29,90 

22,5 

85 

92 

ditto 

10 

NE 

1 

(0 

Cat 

ried  forward, 

,oi  8 

(a)  We  had  a  fprinkling  rain  to-day  of  half  an  hour’s  duration. 

\b)  Exceflively  th:ck  haze. 

(c)  L  ft  ri  ght  the  clouds  were  fo  heavy  that  they  deemed  to  threaten  a  ftorm. 

[d)  There  were  flying  clouds  from  8  t  11  i  i  to-day,  but  all  are  gone. 

(?)  Yefterday  evening  there  was  a  roafs  over  Calcutta ,  and  much  lightning  and  fomc  thunder,  and 
this  morning  we  had  a  fog. 

(/)  There  will  be  a  ftorm  to  day.  5  30  P.  Diftant  thunder.  The  bank  is  not  yet  formed. 

( g )  The  wind  was  tempeftuous  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,  but  we  had  not  any  rain.  It  is  now 

foggy,  and  thr  au  ns. 

(h)  Yefteiday  there  was  every  reafon  to  expert  a  violent  ftorm,  but  it  went  off  from  us.  To-day 
there  was  but  little  expectation,  and  it  now  rains  fmaitly,  and  there  has-been  a  great  deal  of  thunder  ; 
and  all  this  without  anv  change  of  wind. 

{/)  We  had  a  fm  11  (hower  at  1,  and  another  juft  now.  The  wind  was  NE  2  all  the  afternoon. 

(/(■)  1'he  wind  changed  fu.’deniy  juft  after  laft  obfervation  to  the  S  again,  and  we  had  a  very  windy 
night.  2.30  P.  It  has  been  gloomy  all  day. 

(/)  A  fprinkling  rain  in  very  diftar.t  drops.  The  wind  of  the  night  was  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  it 
prevented  the  pofiibility  of  fleeping. 

The  morning  ra-in,  and  a  like  fprinkling  fince,  could  not  be  meafured. 
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i 

Day. 

Time. 

5 

2 

<3 

cq 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

H ind. 

Rain. 

ir  1  | 

*  1  1 

■v  ^ 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

■v! 

<3 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force . 

Brought  forward, 

,0i  8 

16 

7.  A 

29,9* 

15 

80 

82,5 

thick 

10 

N 

4 

(«) 

8.15  A 

29,99 

l7>5 

80 

74 

ditto 

10 

NE  by  E 

3 

,087 

2.15  P 

29,893 

29 

80 

80 

ditto 

10 

NE 

4 

3-44  P 

DF.Q, 

l7 

7.15  A 

29,864 

32 

7°,5 

86 

thick 

10 

E  by  N 

4 

*»3*4 

(*) 

2.15  P 

29>79 

43 

78 

75 

ditto 

10 

S  by  E 

3 

>763 

8.20  P 

29,828 

44 

78 

74 

thick  loofe 

1 0 

SE±E 

3 

,7  52 

18 

6.1 5  A 

29,80 

46 

79  >5 

7  6 

thick 

9 

SSWfS 

1 

,284 

(0 

2.15  P 

29,839 

48,3 

8°  ,5 

86 

thick  white  fc. 

4 

NW 

1 

19 

7.  A 

29,913 

50 

80 

thick  loofe 

7 

(/) 

2.X  5  P 

29,813 

43  >5 

83>5 

90 

thick  white 

7 

SW|S 

2 

20 

5.40  A 

29,8 

43  >5 

79*5 

76 

thin 

4 

S  by  W 

2 

2.2c  P 

29,792 

42 

86 

90 

thick  loofe 

4 

S 

4 

10.  P 

29,881 

36,5 

76,5 

80,9 

thick 

10 

NNE 

3 

(?) 

2 1 

6.  A 

29,81 2 

40 

76,9 

73*5 

ditto 

3 

SSE 

3 

22 

8.  A 

29,876 

41 

77 

74 

ditto 

10 

SW  by  S 

3 

,410 

(r) 

2.  P 

29*7  85 

36>5 

82 

89 

fcattered 

2 

ssw 

3 

,007 

23 

5.  A 

29,750 

So 

79 

77 

SW 

2 

2.15  P 

29,760 

46 

86 

93 

S  by  W 

2 

24 

7.  A 

29,748 

54 

82,5 

84 

S 

2 

2.  P 

29,722 

45 

87,5 

94 

fcattered 

2 

S  by  W 

3 

8-8  P 

5  Full 

25 

6.30  A 

29,71 

53.5 

83 

83 

SSE 

2 

2.  P 

29>  71 

42 

90,5 

96,5 

fcattered 

3 

S-*E 

4 

(0 

26 

7.15  A 

29,740 

47 

84 

85 

ditto 

3 

S 

2 

(') 

2.  P 

29>7  3  S' 

39 

89 

94 

thick 

9 

S  by  E 

4 

27 

7.  A 

29,705 

47  »5 

S4 

,220 

2.  P 

29,697 

43 

87>5 

91 

thick 

9 

S  by  E 

4 

7-  p 

29,71 1 

43 

83 

86 

thick  thund. 

10 

NNE  to 

7 

8.  P 

jNNW 

,170 

9.45  P 

WNW 

9 

,270 

28 

6.45  A 

29»7 1 3 

40 

81,5 

78 

none 

SW  by  S 

2 

,013 

(w) 

2.  P 

29,723 

44 

87,5 

93 

SW  by  S 

2 

29 

6.  A 

29,713 

49 

83»5 

80,5 

none 

SW  by  S 

2 

(.r) 

2.  P 

29’753 

37 

87»S 

93 

W  by  S 

2 

30 

7.  A 

29,79 

50 

83.5 

84 

none 

SW  by  S 

2 

2.  P 

29,79 

37  >5 

91 

97>5 

thick  linall  (cat. 

2 

SSW 

4 

1 

r 

OTA 

in  April 

J  “ 

— — —  i 

OO 

O 

- - - , -  i 

(m)  It  has  been  a  blowing  cold  night ;  wind  northerly,  and  it  fprinklcs  rain.  8.1 5  A.  A  heavy 
(hower  juft  over,  and  drizzling  rain  ftill  continues.  2.15  P.  We  have  had  more  fprinkling  rain. 

(»)  About  6  yefterday  it  began  to  rain  in  drops;  before  9  it  was  fmart  rain.  It  has  continued 

all  night,  and  ftill  rains.  2.15  P.  It  has  rained  inceftantly  all  day.  It  ftill  rains  hard,  and  now  the 

clouds  begin  to  break  a  little.  8.20  P.  It  ftill  fprinkles. 

(< )  it  began  to  thunder  at  a  great  dillance  about  8,  and  by  1 2  it  was  near  us ;  and  this  put  an  end 
to  the  rain  before  3.  A. 

( f>)  The  morning  was  foggy. 

(y)  A  fmall  fhower  of  rain,  and  the  wind  changed  from  the  S.  to  NNE. 

(r)  At  12.  P.  a  mafs  formed  in  the  NW.  came  on;  and  in  a  fhort  time  we  had  a  ftorm  without 

thunder.  It  fprinkles  to-day.  2.  P.  Produce  of  the  fprinkling. 

(/)  Very  hazy  and  foul  air. 

(/)  Lightning  lail  night ;  and  very  foul  air  to-day. 

(x>)  A  regular  northwefter  iaft  night  at  8.  P.  7.  P.  Sprinkling  rain  begun.  8.  P.  the  produce 
of  tl  e  ftorm,  which  is  abated:  diftant  thunder.  9.45  P.  A  very  fevere  ftorm  juft  over,  which  begun 
about  b’.’.o.  It  ftill  thunders. 

(av)  Phis  was,  with  produce  of  a  fmall  fhower,  about  10.30  P. 

(x)  The  night  very  hot,  and  the  uir  loaded  with  damp  :  the  morning  cool  and  pleafant. 
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Day. 

Tittle. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind . 

Rain. 

.  £ 

j*  f, 

^  § 

In. 

Out. 

Kind . 

• 

"K. 

«S 

Quarter, 

s* 

A 

S 

I 

7.40  A 

29,813 

47,5 

84 

86 

SW 

3 

2. 1 0  P 

29,762 

32,5 

90 

98,5 

w 

3 

6.22  A 

D  L.Q^ 

2 

7.45  A 

29,750 

r47,5 

84 

85 

fcattered 

3 

SW 

4 

2.  P 

29,7  r r- c 

38 

89 

98 

ditto 

1 

ssw 

3 

3 

6.  A 

29,71  2 

45 

83,9 

82 

ssw 

2 

2.  P 

29,720 

38 

89 

95 

none 

ssw 

4 

- 

4 

6.  A 

29  >735 

39 

83,3 

82 

S  by  W 

2 

2.20  P 

29,780 

36 

88,5 

93 

SSW 

4 

5 

5.30  A 

29,745 

43 

83,5 

81,5 

loofe 

9 

S  by  W 

2 

2.  P 

29,746 

37 

89 

94 

ditto 

3 

S  by  W 

5 

6 

5*3°  A 

29,808 

37 

82 

79,5 

S  by  W 

2 

ia) 

2.  P 

29,800 

32 

88 

94.5 

thin 

2 

S  by  W 

5 

8.45  P 

29,997 

28,5 

82,5 

78,5 

thick  thund. 

10 

NW  by  W 

7 

9.  P 

30,000 

32,5 

82 

72 

ditto 

10 

NW  by  W 

3 

>328 

7 

5.30  A 

29,840 

3i,5 

81,5 

76,5 

thin 

8 

NNW 

1 

8 

6.  A 

29,897 

40 

81 

81 

thick 

5 

S  by  W 

1 

■> 

2.30  A 

29,90 

32,5 

88 

94 

thick 

3 

SSW 

4 

10.25  P 

D  New 

9 

5.30  A 

29,875 

44 

81,5 

80 

thin 

1 

S 

1 

2.  P 

29,882 

34 

88 

95,5 

thick 

6 

SW  by  S 

+ 

10 

7.  A 

29,867 

41 

82,7 

84,6 

thin 

3 

SW  by  S 

3 

2.  P 

29,843 

32,5 

88 

95,5 

thick 

5 

S  by  W 

4 

1 1 

7.  A 

29,8 10 

40 

83,3 

thick  &  thin 

10 

2.  P 

29.783 

3i,5 

89 

97,5 

thick  feat. 

2 

SSW 

4 

7.30  P 

29,744 

35,5 

87,5 

86,7 

thunder 

4 

ssw 

3 

(*) 

7-47  P 

29,814 

87 

ditto 

9 

NW 

5 

7-55  P 

29,814 

3r 

87 

82 

thunder 

9 

NW 

7 

8.25  P 

29,808 

35 

83 

73 

ditto 

1 0 

NW  by  W 

2 

.325 

9.  P 

29,754 

36 

79,5 

74 

ditto 

10 

ENE 

2 

12 

5.40  A 

29,718 

41 

82,5 

81 

thick 

10 

S  by  W 

2 

2.20  P 

29,752 

32 

89 

96 

SSW 

4 

1 3 

7*3°  A 

29.753 

42 

85 

85 

thin 

7 

S 

4 

2.20  P 

29.754 

35,5 

9i.5 

98,5 

loofe 

8 

S  by  E 

3 

w 

*4 

5.  A 

29,785 

35 

82 

78 

thick 

3 

N  by  W 

1 

oo 

15 

5.  A 

29,797 

39 

81,9 

81,3 

thin 

E  by  S 

2 

2.  P 

29,765 

26 

9°,  5 

96 

2 

NE 

3 

7.10  P 

29.752 

24 

88,7 

88,3 

thick  thund. 

9 

W  by  S 

3 

(o 

1 6 

6.15  A 

29,777 

34 

83 

82,2 

thin 

2 

NE 

1 

1 

8.54  A 

5  F.CL 

2.  P 

29,740 

l 

1 7»5 

89 

95.5 

thick  thund. 

4 

WNW 

2 

1 

Ca 

rried  forward 

>653 

(a)  Much  lightning  laft  night,  and  a  mafs  in  N  and  NW.  from  whence  we  had  a  blafl  of  wind  at 
io.  P.  8.45  P.  Sprinkling  rain  begun.  9.  P.  Very  heavy  thunder;  a  fmart  fhower  juft  over. 

(b)  A  heavy  thunder  mafs  in  NW.  and  much  lightning,  with  diftant  thunder.  7.47  P.  The  wind 
juft  changed,  and  the  mafs  reached  the  zenith.  7.55  P.  Small  rain  begun.  8.25  P.  Heavy  rain  over, 
fmall  rain  continues. 

(c)  A  very  opprefiive  heat  to-day.  The  air  does  not  carry  oft*  perfpiration,  and  makes  the  whole 
body  clammy  and  comfortlefs. 

(d)  The  heat  produced  thunder  all  the  afternoon  till  near  10,  with  fqualls  of  wind  from  every 
quarter  in  turn,  but  without  rain. 

(<?)  The  wind  Ihifted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
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Day. 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds . 

Wind. 

Rain. 

May  1785. 

:  Mifcellaneous. 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

■** 

Quarter. 

Brought  forward. 

O 

V 

*7 

6.15  A 

29,810 

32,5 

80,5 

80,7 

thick 

7 

ENE 

2 

2.15  P 

29,785 

2? 

89.5 

98,5 

SW  by  W 

4 

(f) 

18 

7.30  A 

29,868 

37  >5 

82 

84.5 

Ioofe 

3 

E  by  S 

3 

.057 

(g) 

10.30  A 

29,895 

36 

85,8 

87.7 

-  thunder 

10 

SSW 

4 

11. 5  A 

29,886 

36 

81,7 

78 

ditto 

10 

ENE 

3 

,558 

2.20  P 

29,813 

38 

85 

90 

thick  &  thin 

4 

SE 

3 

*9 

7.10  A 

29,850 

37.° 

80 

7S*5 

ditto 

5 

NW  by  W 

3 

,003 

V) 

2.15  P 

29,763 

30 

8  5*7 

94.5 

feat,  hard 

2 

WSW 

3 

22 

7.5;  A 

29.7*3 

36 

83.5 

85.3 

NE 

2 

(0 

2.10  P 

29,677 

28 

90 

95.5 

thick 

7 

E 

3 

23 

7.30  A 

29,655 

38 

84 

87 

thin 

3 

NE  by  E 

2 

(*) 

Jf 

2.10  P 

29,613 

27.5 

89.3 

95 

thick 

6 

NW 

3 

24 

7-55  A 

29.563 

37 

88 

92 

SW  by  S 

4 

Q.2Z  A 

D  Full 

2.  P 

29,5*5 

22 

92.3 

101,0 

fcattered 

4 

WNW 

3 

6.4O  P 

29,502 

21 

9*. 5 

9*  >5 

thunder 

8 

N 

3 

(0 

6.55  P 

ditto 

8 

SSE 

5 

,240 

25 

7.40  A 

29,563 

21 

81,7 

80,7 

thin  &  thick 

10 

S  by  W 

3 

.303 

2.  P 

29.573 

37 

90 

96 

ditto 

10 

SSW 

4 

8.50  P 

29,592 

33 

80,5 

74.8 

thu.  remains 

10 

S  by  E 

3 

,562 

26 

7.50  A 

29,640 

37.5 

81 

80 

thin  uniform 

10 

E  by  S 

3 

,026 

w 

2.40  P 

29,61 6 

35 

86,5 

93 

thin 

10 

SSW 

3 

27 

7.  A 

29,650 

45 

84 

84 

thin 

10 

SSW 

3 

28 

7.30  P 

.336 

w 

11.  P 

29,765 

40 

82 

76 

thunder 

10 

W  by  N 

4 

29 

8.30  A 

29,742 

38 

84 

86,5 

fcattered 

2 

SSW 

3 

,082 

2.23  P 

29,696 

39 

88,3 

92,5 

thick 

7 

SSW 

5 

8.10  P 

29,703 

43.5 

86 

86 

thunder 

10 

s 

0 

8.25  P 

29.757 

43.5 

86 

86 

ditto 

10 

N  by  E 

1 

7  30 

6.40  A 

29,710 

47 

84 

83.5 

thin  &  thick 

5 

SW  by  W 

2 

.*73 

10.40  P 

29,663 

44 

S6,5 

85.5 

thunder 

10 

SSW 

3 

(/) 

3i 

7.40  A 

29,641 

46, 

86,3 

80 

ditto 

10 

ESE 

2 

.697 

(7) 

11.57  A 

D  L.Q. 

2.20  P 

29,590 

44 

87 

93 

thick 

7 

SW 

3 

To' 

rAL  in  May 

3.690 

(f)  The  clouds  were  6  about  I  o,  but  are  all  gone. 

( g)  A  fmall  thunder  (hovver  at  7.  P.  yielded  the  water.  It  came  from  ENE.  10.30  A.  A  thun¬ 
der  fhowcr  juft  over  of  about  ten  minutes  duration.  1 1.5  A.  A  very  heavy  thunder  ftorm  jult  over  t 
it  began  immediately  after  laft  obfervation. 

(h)  We  had  another  ftorm  in  the  night,  with  a  fprinkling  of  rain. 

(/)  We  had  a  mafs  of  thunder  clouds  from  NNW  laft  night,  without  rain.  2.10  P.  The  heat  very 
oppreflive. 

(£)  We  were  almoft  fuffocated  laft  night.  I  could  not'  clofe  my  eyes  till  paft  4. 

(/)  It  rains,  and  there  has  been  diftant  thunder.  6.55  P.  Thunder  clofe  and  loud  ;  heavy  rain. 

( m )  Between  1 1  and  1 2  the  ftorm  came  on  again  heavier  than  before,  z.  P.  The  air  does  not  carry 
off  perfpiration,  and  therefore  leaves  the  body  clammy.  8.50  P.  At  7  we  had  a  raoft  furious  ftorm  from 
N  8  :  a  torrent  of  rain,  but  of  fhort  duration;  and  all  has  been  quiet  this  hour. 

(z?)  After  laft  obfervation,  it  began  to  rain  fmall  rain,  which  continued  fome  time. 

(0)  We  had  in  town  a  very  violent  northwefter,  and  it  reached  the  gardens,  where  it  produced  this 
rain.  1. 1 1  P.  The  day  has  been  hot,  and  the  Iky  covered  with  thin  clouds;  fince  8  they  have  colle&ed, 
and  we  had  much  lightning  in  the  WNW.  and  now  the  ftorm  has  reached  us. 

(/>)  Much  lightning  in  the  NNE.  and  diftant  thunder. 

(?)  fprinkled  rain  foon  after  laft  obfervation,  but  at  5,  A.  we  had  a  tremendous  thunder- ftorm. 
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Day 

r 

7  imt . 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

•  *-> 

00  5 

V-  £ 

”  =s 

In. 

Out . 

Kind. 

»! 

ss 

$ 

Quarter. 

s* 

£ 

i  1 

7.10  A 

29,37° 

47 

84 

86,5 

thunder 

5 

SSW 

3 

(«) 

z-3°  P 

29,323 

37 

89 

103,0 

ssw 

3 

8.40  P 

29,612 

4' 

88,5 

88 

thunder 

10 

WNW 

5 

1 

9.15  P 

29,637 

38 

85,2 

77 

ditto 

10 

sw^w 

4 

i  2 

7.  A 

29,383 

45 

84 

85 

thick 

8 

S  by  E 

3 

>66  5 

(*) 

z.20  P 

29,390 

42 

84 

88 

ditto 

10 

S  by  E 

3 

i  ^ 

6.40  A 

29,563 

46 

82 

83 

thin 

3 

SE 

3 

1  4 

v> 

ON 

OO 

M 

1  5 

>154 

[d) 

1  6 

8.  A 

29,592 

48 

84 

87 

thick 

6 

ESE 

2 

w 

t 

7.38  A 

D  New 

7 

8.20  A 

29,616 

51 

83 

84*5 

thu  nder 

10 

SSE 

3 

,100 

(f) 

8 

8.20  A 

29,621 

52 

83 

thick 

to 

SE  by  S 

4 

2.20  P 

29.580 

48 

83*5 

88 

ditto 

10 

S  by  E 

3 

,503 

fs) 

9 

8.40  A 

29,657 

47*5 

80 

77 

thick  loofe  thun. 

10 

SSW 

3 

>700 

(A) 

1.50  P 

29,625 

5° 

81 

79*5 

ditto 

10 

SSE 

4 

,469 

IO 

8.15  A 

29,653 

55 

83 

87 

thick  feat,  loofe 

5 

S  by  E 

4 

2.13  P 

29,617 

52,1; 

83*5 

86 

ditto 

10 

S  by  W 

4 

,036 

(0 

1 1 

7.30  A 

29,653 

57*5 

83 

88,5 

fcattered 

4 

S  by  E 

3 

,056 

(*) 

2.20  P 

29*633 

48,5 

88 

95 

ditto 

6 

S  by  E 

4 

!  I  2 

7.30  A 

29>6S3 

53*o 

8+ 

87.5 

loofe 

7 

S  by  E 

4 

2.23  P 

29,580 

45*o 

86 

96 

ditto 

5 

S 

4 

«3 

5-35  A 

29*593 

54 

83 

82 

thin 

5 

S 

2 

14 

5  25  A 

29,500 

5° 

83 

81,5 

ditto 

5 

s 

2 

*478 

(0 

2.28  A 

D  F.Cb 

»5 

7.25  A 

29,420 

5i 

83*5 

82,5 

thick  Sc  thin 

9 

NW 

3 

,006 

(*) 

2.20  P 

29,367 

53 

82,5 

80,5 

thick 

10 

NW 

4 

,*317 

1  6 

7.40  A 

29,472 

52.5 

80,5 

78 

thick  loofe 

10 

WSW 

3 

1*700 

(;/) 

z.i  3  P 

29,450 

53 

83 

87 

thick 

1 0 

SW  by  S 

3 

,188 

17 

6.13  A 

29,504 

55 

80 

78 

ditto 

10 

SW  by  S 

3 

*477 

(*) 

18 

6.33  A 

1*736 

(P) 

8. 1  5  A 

29,630 

55 

79 

75»8 

thick  loofe 

10 

S  by  E 

3 

,200 

2.15  P 

29,581 

55 

82,5 

85 

thick 

10 

S  by  E 

3 

.150 

1 

C; 

trried  forwart 

1,  - 

r  0,1 04 

(a )  There  was  a  great  deal  of  thunder  laft  night.  About  2  it  was  mod  oppreflively  fultry,  being  a  dead 
calm.  8.40  P.  After  exceflive  lightning  in  the  NW.  the  mafs  has  reached  us,  and  the  ftorm  is  begun. 
9.15  P.  It  dill  rains  fmartly  :  the  thunder  now  approaches,  but  is  very  far  off.  This  looks  more  like  the 
rains  than  any  thing  we  have  yet  had  ;  and  if  the  wind  veer  to  the  fouth  we  may  reafonably  expeft  them. 

(b)  Produce  of  lad  night’s  dorm,  (r)  Produce  of  a  thunder-dorm  at  noon,  (</)  Do.and  at  noon  alfo. 

( e )  There  was  a  dorm  at  noon,  and  at  dinner  time,  and  the  evening  was  fine. 

(f)  It  has  rained  this  morning  with  thunder;  this  water  is  yederday's  and  to-day’s. 

(g)  We  had  rain  yefterday,  and  twice  to-day,  and  this  is  the  produce  of  all. 

(b)  It  began  to  blow  and  thunder  and  lighten  at  1  z„30,  and  before  1.  A.  we  had  a  heavy  fhower. 
Ever  dnce  it  has  rained  more  or  lefs,  with  much  thunder.  1 .50  P.  It  has  rained  without  ceadng,  more 
or  lefs,  ever  dnce  morning. 

U)  We  have  had  a  thunder  fhowrer  from  SW.  (i)  There  was  a  fhower  at  day-break. 

(/)  At  6,  P.yefterday  a  heavy  fhower  from  NW  gave  this  water :  and  there  was  only  a  fprinkling  in  town. 

( m )  There  was  a  fmall  fhower  about  3,  and  another  about  9  P.  2.20  P.  Heavy  fhowers  began 
about  9,  and  dill  continue  with  fhort  intervals. 

(//)  It  has  rained  ever  dnce  lad  obfervation  ;  at  times  only  fprinkling,  at  others  fmartly ;  and  now 
moderately.  2.15  P.  The  rain  abated  gradually,  and  ceafed  before  noon. 

(0)  At  9  P.  a  thunder  dorm  from  the  W.  brought  on  rain  again,  and  it  continued  till  morning. 

(/>)  It  was  running  out  through  the  air-hole.  How  long  it  had  done  fo  I  cannot  tell;  but  it  rain¬ 
ed  all  day  yederday  :  drizzling  and  at  times  barely  perceptible;  heavily  about  6  P.  and  drizzling  till  near 
day  ;  then  hard  again;  and  now  it  rains  fmartly,  as  it  did  when  the  water  was  meafured,  and  there  is 
forne  in  the  meai’ure  bcfides.  2.15  P.  The  rain  ccafed  about  io,  and  the  fun  ihone  at  noon. 
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• 

V 

£ 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

W ind. 

Rain. 

•  '*■> 
hP  § 

■»Nk 

£ 

£ 

-  ^ 

Day. 

Time . 

W 

<3 

oq 

£ 

^0 

$ 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

vl 

S5 

Q 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

J  ^ 

^  § 

Brought  forward. 

10,104 

»9 

8.  A 

29,338 

58 

81,5 

84>3 

fcattered 

6 

6SW 

2 

*375 

(?) 

2.20  P 

29,528 

52 

83 

82,8 

thick 

10 

W£N 

2 

,156 

20 

8.  A 

29,567 

5° 

81,5 

84»5 

thin  Sc  thick 

7 

SSW 

3 

,004 

(0 

2.10  P 

29,520 

5° 

81,3 

84»5 

ditto 

6 

S£E 

4 

>332 

2  t 

7-35  A 

29,549 

5  3 

80 

78,5 

loofe  low  thick 

10 

SfW 

2 

,132 

(*) 

2.13  P 

29,522 

48 

83 

89,7 

fcattered 

5 

SW  by  S 

4 

,001 

22 

7  25  A 

29,552 

53 

81,5 

81,5 

thick 

10 

W 

2 

,007 

(0 

8-1 1  A 

D  full 

2.25  P 

29,525 

SJ*5 

83 

90,5 

thick  feat. 

7 

S  by  W 

2 

23 

8.50  A 

29  >539 

5? 

82 

79*5 

loofe 

10 

NW 

1 

3,250 

H 

2.20  P 

29,521 

56,5 

82 

82,8 

loofe 

10 

S 

3 

,076 

6.20  P 

29,498 

56 

thick 

10 

S  by  E 

6.53  P 

29,516 

83 

thick  loofe  low 

10 

S  by  E 

H 

6.20  A 

29,510 

58,5 

81,5 

81,5 

thin 

10 

SE 

3 

i>778 

M 

11.45  p 

29,524 

58 

82 

8  i 

thick  feat. 

8 

SE 

3 

,068 

25 

7.20  A 

29,512 

59 

83 

84*5 

thick 

8 

ESE 

4 

2.40  P 

29,472 

S3 

83 

92*5 

thick  feat. 

5 

SSW 

2 

26 

7*35  A 

29,508 

56,5 

83.5 

83.5 

thick 

7 

WNW 

2 

*°?3 

(*) 

2.  P 

29,482 

52,5 

84 

87 

thick 

9 

SW 

2 

6.20  P 

29,471 

56 

83 

83*5 

thick 

5 

SW  by  S 

3 

»5°7 

27 

7.15  A 

29,490 

59»5 

84 

84,5 

thick  low 

10 

SSW£W 

3 

(y) 

2  8 

9.  A 

29,472 

57 

81,5 

79*5 

thick  low  loofe 

10 

SE 

3 

1,000 

(*> 

2.13  P 

29,428 

58,5 

83  >5 

87,5 

thick  low 

1 0 

SW  by  W 

3 

*36  7 

29 

7.20  A 

29,446 

S6*5 

83 

86 

thick  loofe  gat. 

S  by  W 

(aa) 

2.23  P 

29,406 

5i»5 

8S 

9i 

thick 

6 

S  by  W£W 

3 

4-21  P 

1)  L.Q. 

thick 

9 

3 

3° 

7.  A 

29,224 

50,  5 

I 

83 

~  82 

8 

SfW 

3 

,169 

,213 

(bb) 

1 8,61 1 

7*45° 

(cc) 

Totat.  in  J une,  - 

26,061 

1 

(7)  Between  io  and  n  P.  there  was  a  heavy  fhower,  that  produced  2  of  this  quantity;  the  reft 
fell  this  morning.  2.20  P.  A  fhower  juft  over. 

(>-)  This  was  the  end  of  the  laft  fhower.  2.1  o  P.  A  heavy  fhower  about  1 1  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 

(r)  Mifly  rain.  2.15  P.  It  cleared  foon  after  laft  obfervation. 

(/)  A  fhower  about  4  o’clock  this  morning. 

(a;)  About  i  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents.  At  £  part  three  2  inches  were  meafured.  At  6£  this 
morning  a  third;  the  reft  fell  fince,  and  it  ftill  fprinkles.  There  was  exceflively  heavy  thunder,  with 
meft  vivid  lightning,  at  3,  though  but  little  wind.  2.20  P.  Drizzling  rain  all  day.  6.5  5  P.  A  fprink- 
ling  about  6.3  5.  Diftant  thunder. 

(av)  Soon  after  laft  obfervation  it  began  to  drizzle,  and  the  mercury  rofe,  but  in  a  fhort  time  after 
fell  again.  The  rain  continued  till  1  in  the  morning,  and  for  about  two  hours  was  very  heavy. 
1 1.45  P  This  fell  in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  about  9  and  again  2.  P. 

(x)  A  fmall  fhower  at  7.P.  yefterday,  and  another  juft  over.  2.  P.  A  fhower  in  the  forenoon. 
6.20  P.  A  fhower  about  5.  P.  and  the  above  produced  this  water. 

( 'y )  The  night  was  clear,  and  ftars  bright. 

(z)  It  was  very  gloomy  at  9,  with  much  lightning.  About  midnight  it  began  to  rain;  towards 
morning  more,  and  at  6. A.  heavily,  and  ever  fince  fmartly,  and  fo  it  ftill  rains,  2.15  P.  It  rained  till 
near  noon,  and  is  about  to  rain  more. 

(aa)  The  morning  has  been  bright. 

(bb)  The  rain  fell  about  8.  P.  laft  night  in  a  fmart  fhower  from  SW  wind  5.  ,213  This  rain  fell 

about  6  P.  and  was  heavy  for  the  time  it  laded. 

( cc )  Add  this  for  the  overflowing  on  the  10, 18,  23  and  24,  when  the  garden  was  all  under  water. 

Vol.  I.  M  m  m 
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Day. 

1 Time . 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

C  loads. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

• 

U-V  5* 

CO  § 

-  *3 

In. 

Out. 

Kind . 

55! 

<3 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

1 

2.50  P 

29,436 

S3 

85 

92 

thick 

4 

EiN 

3 

2 

7.  A 

29,483 

55>5 

S3 

85 

thick 

6 

EiN 

4 

,148 

[a) 

0.10  P 

29,510 

47,5 

83 

84 

thick  Ioofelow 

10 

ESE 

5 

3 

9.20  A 

29,512 

5  5  >5 

83 

84 

thick  loofe 

6 

EfN 

6 

,300 

(*) 

2.20  P 

29,480 

55  »5 

8  3>3 

85 

ditto 

7 

S  by  E 

4 

>450 

4 

8.1 2  P 

29>556 

54>5 

82 

84 

thick 

10 

S\V 

4 

,069 

(c) 

5 

9.30  A 

29,586 

56,5 

83 

81,5 

thick  loofe 

1 0 

WNW 

3 

,900 

w 

2.30  P 

29,528 

56 

82 

83 

thick  hard 

10 

SW  by  S 

2 

,017 

6 

6-22  A 

5  New 

7.10 

29,486 

57 

81 

78.5 

thick  loofe 

10 

NW 

2 

>923 

(*) 

2.45  P 

29>4r5 

58 

82 

80,5 

loofe 

10 

SW  by  S 

3 

,150 

7*  p 

ditto 

1 0 

SW 

7 

*5°° 

7 

6.40  A 

29,40 

58 

81 

78,7 

ditto 

9 

SWfS 

3 

>359 

(f) 

9 

,300 

(g) 

,186 

8.  A 

29,60 

61 

82 

84 

thin 

6 

SE 

2 

10 

7.  A 

29,654 

62 

82 

83»5 

thick  thun.  col. 

5 

S 

4 

0.15  P 

94 

ditto 

7 

8 

4 

2.  P 

29,610 

62 

83»5 

88,7 

thick  thund. 

8 

SSE 

4 

(h) 

1 1 

7.30  A 

29,662 

59 

83 

88 

thick  feat. 

8 

S*E 

2 

(i) 

1 2 

2.30  P 

29,556 

56 

83>5 

9  °>7 

thick 

10 

SW  by  S 

3 

,036 

w 

13 

7.30  A 

29,516 

58 

83 

82 

loofe 

1 0 

SW  bv  S 

2 

1,500 

(/) 

2.30  P 

29,460 

58 

83 

86 

thick 

JO 

SSW 

3 

1,223 

H 

6.40  A 

29,944 

55 

81,3 

80,7 

thick 

1 0 

S  by  W 

3 

,016 

M 

7-28  A 

I)  F.Q^ 

Ca 

'ried  forward, 

~~~ 

7,077 

(a)  The  night  very  clofe  and  fuffocating.  After  3  in  the  morning,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  a 
little  wind  with  rain  made  it  poflible  to  deep.  0.10  P.  A  heavy  ftorm  came  on,  the  wind  was  NE  the 
greateft  part  of  the  forenoon,  now  has  changed. 

(b)  It  rained  all  the  afternoon,  and  till  near  8.  P,  and  is  about  to  rain  again.  2.20  P.  Flying 
Ihowers,  five  or  fix  fince  laft  obfervation. 

(c)  The  produce  of  feveral  drizzling  flying  fhowers  after  laft  obfervation. 

(4)  About  6  it  began  to  rain,  and  there  were  ,400  at  nine.  It  has  rained  almoft  all  night,  and 
there  were  ,500  drawn  off  juft  now ;  it  ftill  drizzles.  The  lightning  fell  clofe  to  the  bazar,  that  is 
about  A  of  a  mile  from  the  houfe,  but  did  not  hurt  any  body. 

( e )  Rain  in  the  night  writh  lightning.  Heavy  rain  about  day-break,  and  the  fhower  but  juft  over. 
2.45  P.  Showers  all  the  forenoon,  and  now  fet  in.  7.  P.  It  has  been  a  very  rainy,  windy  afternoon,, 
and  it  ftill  continues  fo. 

(f)  It  has  been  tempeftuous  at  times,  and  rained  in  flying  fhowers  all  night. 

( g)  The  7th  in  the  evening.  ,1 86  The  8.  to  2.  P.  when  it  ceafed. 

(/:)  It  has  thundered  at  a  diftance. 

(/)  There  was  lightning  about  10.  P.  but  not  any  rain, 

(k)  This  rain  fellyefterday  about  4  P.  It  has  not  rained  fince. 

(/)  It  rained  heavily  laft  night  about  11,  and  it  has  juft  begun  again  gently.  2.30  P.  The  rain 
continued  till  paft  one. 

( m )  The  rain  fell  in  the  evening  about  6. 
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Day , 

Time. 

Barometer. 

v! 

s 

2 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

W hid. 

Rain. 

1785- 

Mijcellaneous. 

In. 

Out. 

Kinds. 

s 

Q 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

Brought  forward. 

7>°77 

*5 

8.40  P 

29.660 

58,5 

83 

87 

thick 

9 

SW 

4 

,072 

( .» ) 

1 6 

2. 40  P 

29,586 

54 

85 

9i 

thick 

10 

SW  by  W 

3 

1 7 

0.45  P 

2  9  ’  5  5  3 

55 

85 

92 

thick 

7 

SW  bv  w 

3 

,184 

« 

x  8 

2  20  P 

29,442 

54 

S3»3 

85 

thick 

10 

WSW 

5 

>340 

(/) 

1 9 

7.20  A 

29,468 

57 

81 

78 

thick  loofe 

10 

SW’  by  W 

3 

,291 

(7) 

2 1 

10.20  P 

29,596 

60 

83 

82,5 

thin 

5 

S±E 

3 

>43° 

(0 

22 

5-20  A 

D  hull 

6. 15  A 

29,586 

64 

82 

81 

thick  loofe  fog. 

9 

S 

2 

24 

7.  A 

29.682 

61 

80,9 

81 

thick 

9 

E  byN 

4 

,1 10 

(-0 

2.20  P 

29,650 

55 

84 

90 

thick 

3 

ENE 

2 

,014 

25 

5- 43  A 

29,675 

58,5 

81 

80 

thick 

3 

SSE 

2 

2  6 

8.50  A 

29,68  6 

54 

84 

87>5 

thick  &  thin 

8 

SSW 

2 

2.30  P 

29,627 

5‘ 

85,6 

91  >5 

thick 

9 

SE  by  S 

3 

(0 

8.25  P 

29,636 

54  ■ 

84 

80 

thick 

8 

NW  by  N 

2 

1,700 

27 

7.20  A 

29,641 

56,5 

83 

87 

thick 

5 

S 

1 

0,007 

(■») 

2.20  P 

29,613 

52,5 

84 

89,5 

thunder 

10 

SE 

4 

>025 

28 

6.30  A 

29,61 2 

58,5 

82 

84,5 

loofe 

3 

S  by  E 

2 

9- 1 1  A 

D  L.Q^ 

29 

1.20  P 

29,562 

52,5 

86 

91.5 

thick 

8 

ENE 

3 

3° 

8.10  A 

29,580 

56,5 

83’9 

87 

thick 

9 

SSE 

2 

2.40  P 

29,512 

5 1  »5 

86,5 

93 

thick 

8 

S  by  W 

3 

3 1 

7.15  A 

29,528 

56 

82,3 

80,7 

thick 

9 

NEfE 

3 

2.  P 

29>37° 

58,5 

80 

79 

thick 

10 

S 

4 

,226 

(w) 

1 

,016 

(*) 

10,392 

| 

J 

Overflowing, 

1,700 

6) 

j 

1 2,092 

Total  i n  July, 

12,192 

(«)  This  rain  fell  the  14th  in  the  night,  and  not  any  fince. 

(0)  Rain  yefterday  evening,  and  in  the  night  before  3  o’clock, 

(p)  A  very  tempeftuous  night,  and  rain  today  alfo. 

(7)  Sprinkling  rain. 

(r)  ,4  fell  on  the  19th,  the  reft  yefterday.  Not  any  to-day.  The  forenoon  was  foggy  and  cloudy, 
very  clofe  and  hot. 

(r)  This  fell  the  day  before  yefterday.  2.20  P.  A  thunder  {hower  at  1 1.  Exceflively  high  tide 

to-day. 

(/)  A  {hower  juft  come  on.  8.25  P.  Two  very  heavy  {howers  fince  7.  P.  about  which  time  it  be¬ 
gan  with  very  heavy  thunder  from  SE,  and  varied  to  NW. 

(r v)  The  remainder  of  laft  night’s  ftorm,  which  was  over  when  the  laft  obfervation  was  entered, 
2.20  P.  A  thunder  fhower  about  1 2,  and  it  now  thunders,  and  more  is  coming  on. 

(av)  It  rains  hard.  The  wind  has  veered  all  round  thecompafs  at  leaft  twice  fince  morning,  with 
flying  (hower  of  fmall  rain  and  diftant  thunder,  of  deep  and  heavy  found. 

(*•)  The  wind  increafed  to  8,  and  blew  fo  for  above  an  hour  with  rain,  of  which  this  is  the  produce. 
(y)  Add  this  for  overflowing  on  the  26th,  and  it  could  not  be  lefs. 
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Day . 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Augujl  1785. 

Mifcellaneous. 

In. 

Out . 

Kind. 

• 

S: 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

J 

6.  A 

29,490 

60 

81 

79-3 

thick 

3 

S  by  E 

3 

2 

6.10  A 

29,515 

62 

81,7 

81,3 

thin  &  thick 

4 

ssw 

2 

0,005 

(a) 

2.  P 

29,515 

57 

83,2 

88,7 

thick  thund. 

9 

SEby  S 

3 

3 

5.40  A 

29,561 

65 

81,5 

81,5 

thin 

2 

S  by  E 

2 

>715 

(*) 

11.  A 

4 

8.  P. 

29,544 

57 

83 

83 

thick 

5 

SE  by  E 

2 

(0 

5 

7-26  A 

h  New 

11.  P 

29,578 

60 

82,2 

80,9 

thin 

6 

SE 

2 

,719 

(<0 

6 

6.30  A 

29,528 

64-5 

80,9 

80,9 

thick 

9 

E  byN 

2 

11.  P 

29.588 

62 

82,3 

80,3 

thin 

5 

SW  by  S 

2 

,271 

(0 

7 

8.30  A 

29,580 

63 

82,3 

83 

thick 

10 

W  by  N 

2 

2.15  P 

29,520 

61,5 

83»7 

90,2 

thick 

9 

SSE|E 

3 

,066 

(f) 

11.  P 

29,600 

64 

83-5 

81 

thick 

10 

S  by  W 

2 

1 ,000 

8 

6.  A 

29,592 

62 

80,5 

78,5 

thick 

10 

SfW 

2 

>546 

(?) 

9 

7.50  A 

29,750 

63-5 

80 

79 

thick 

10 

SW 

2 

(*) 

0  50  P 

29-735 

64 

80 

86 

thick  hard 

8 

s 

2 

>293 

10 

6.20  A 

29,700 

64,5 

80,5 

81 

thick 

3 

S  by  E 

2 

1. 15  P 

29,66 

58-5 

84-3 

9°»3 

thick  thund. 

6 

SSW 

3 

1 1 

9.  A 

20,648 

67,5 

83 

86,3 

thick 

5 

SSW 

3 

2.15  P 

2  9-574 

61,5 

86 

92-5 

thunder 

7 

S  by  W 

3 

12 

7.50A 

29,608 

66,5 

83,6 

87,3 

thick 

8 

S*E 

2 

2.15  P 

29,564 

56 

86,5 

9i.5 

thunder 

10 

SiW 

2 

,070 

(0 

13 

7.  A 

29,606 

65 

81,5 

82,2 

thick 

9 

WNW 

3 

,014 

(*) 

1 1-24  A 

D  F.Cb 

2.15  P 

29,550 

63-5 

82,8 

86,5 

thick  thund. 

10 

S  by  E 

2 

,40° 

H 

7.45  A 

29,544 

64 

81,5 

82 

thick 

10 

NW 

2 

,196 

2.20  P 

29,466 

67 

84.5 

89.5 

thick 

8 

EjN 

I 

*5 

7.45  A 

29,498 

65 

82,7 

84 

thick 

6 

SSE 

3 

2.  P 

29,468 

61,5 

83>5 

86 

thick  thund. 

10 

E  by  N 

2 

-H3 

(*) 

16 

7.43  A 

29,528 

65 

82,8 

83,2 

thick 

5 

NEAE 

3 

2.15  P 

29,460 

57-5 

85 

87,3 

thunder 

10 

NNE 

4 

(«) 

»7 

7.  A 

29,472 

64 

81 

80,2 

thick  loofe 

1 0 

NE 

2 

-475 

W 

2.10  P 

29-493 

61,5 

84-5 

88,2 

thick 

8 

SW  by  S 

5 

,025 

18 

6.15  A 

29,580 

63 

80,5 

78,5 

loofe 

10 

S 

3 

-583 

GO 

Ca 

rried  forward 

* 

5-521 

(а)  About  one  P.  it  rained  very  heavily  in  town;  and  very  little  here :  the  quantity  is  noted..  2.  P. 
Diftant  thunder. 

(б)  This  fell  in  a  very  fhort  time.  In  town  there  was  only  a  fprinkling. 

(c)  It  was  very  gloomy  in  town  all  the  forenoon;  and  we  had  two  fmalL  Ihovvers,  but  not  any  at 
the  gardens. 

( d)  Of  the  water  5  fell  laft  night,  the  reft  in  the  forenoon  to-day. 

(e)  It  rained  almolt  the  whole  day  fmall  rain. 

(/)  Rain  in  the  forenoon.  1 1 .  P.  And  ftill  raining  hard. 

(^)  It  has  rained  almoft  inceffantly  all  night  long ;  and  ftill  rains,  though  it  is  going  off". 

( h )  It  rains  very  heavily.  The  mercury  is  in  a  falling  ftate,  fo  that  it  has  been  higher. 

This  fell  in  the  night  about  1 5.  P.  and  we  have  had  a  fprinkjing  about  x  1  this  forenoon  befides. 
(k)  This  fell  about  2  in  the  morning,  with  a  guft  of  of  wind  and  fome  lightning.  2.15  P.  Two 
or  three  thunder  fhowers  fince  9,  and  it  now  thunders. 

(/)  Yefterday  afternoon  and  in  the  night  it  rained. 

( m )  2.  P.  Several  fmall  fhowers  with  thunder. 

(»)  2. 1 5  P.  Thunder  at  a  diftance. 

(0)  Thunder  fhowers  yefterday  afternoon,  and  in  the  night,  and  rain  this  morning.  2.10 P. 
Showers  all  the  forenoon  of  very  fmall  rain,  and  fhort  duration. 

(p)  It  has  been  a  very  tempeftuous  night,  with  frequent  fhowers.  It  ftill  rains,  and  the  wind  was 
In  general  6  and  7  in  the  night. 
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Day. 

Time . 

Barometer . 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Augujl  1785. 

Mifcellaneous. 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

*■1 

Si 

<3 

& 

Quarter. 

Force. 

Brought  forward. 

5  >5  21 

*9 

6.50  A 

29,578 

67 

83 

84 

fcattered 

£ 

SSW 

4 

,142 

(?) 

2.30  P 

29,564 

49 

88 

90,5 

thick 

5 

SW  by  W 

2 

20 

7.  A 

29,580 

63 

83 

85 

thin 

9 

SW  by  S 

3 

1. 41  P 

D  Full 

1 

2.20  P 

29,566 

40 

90 

93 

thick 

4 

SW  by  W 

4 

21 

6. 10  A 

29,576 

54 

83 

80 

thick 

5 

N 

1 

1.  P 

29,625 

5M 

85 

85 

thunder 

10 

N  E  by  E 

3 

(') 

2.15  P 

29,578 

54 

84 

83 

ditto 

TO 

ESE 

2 

,01 5 

22 

6.  A 

29,588 

5« 

83 

81 

thick 

9 

W  by  N 

1 

2.15  P 

29,556 

54 

85 

90 

thick 

8 

NE  by  N 

4 

,052 

(') 

23 

6.30  A 

29,570 

61 

83 

81 

thick  thund. 

9 

N 

1 

,248 

(0 

2.15  P 

29,576 

59 

83»5 

86,8- 

thick 

8- 

SfE 

5 

>°53 

24 

7.  A 

29,596 

60 

82 

82 

thick 

7 

E  by  S 

3 

,030 

2.15  P 

29,598 

59>5 

84 

86 

thunder 

9 

S  by  E 

3 

^084 

O) 

25 

6.30  A 

29,646 

62 

82,5 

81,5 

thick  &  thin 

9 

S  by  E 

2 

2. 15  P 

29,640 

55 

85 

86,5 

thick 

9 

SSW 

2 

26 

7.  A 

29,690 

61 

82,8 

83 

thin 

9 

ESE 

2 

2.15  P 

29,642 

58 

84 

81,9 

thunder 

9 

SAE 

2 

,i86 

27 

4.03  A 

D  L.Q. 

6.15  A 

29,700 

61 

CO 

on 

80 

thin  &  thick 

7 

SSE 

3 

,017 

O) 

2.25  P 

29,688 

57’5 

84.5 

88,9 

thick 

9 

S  by  E 

3 

,co4 

28 

7.  A 

29,758 

61 

82,0 

80,9 

loofe 

10 

SE  by  E 

2 

,200 

(*) 

29 

7.  A 

29,696 

61 

81,8 

81,8 

thick 

6 

S  by  E 

2 

,214 

00 

3° 

7.10  A 

29,704 

63 

83 

83,2 

thin 

1 0 

SW  by  S 

2 

>°55 

(*) 

2-35  p 

29,628 

58 

85,4 

88,5 

thunder 

9 

S  by  W 

2 

31 

5.30  A 

29,61 0 

61 

82 

80,7 

thick  loofe 

10 

WNW 

1 

2.25  P 

29,600 

63 

82,5 

81 

khunder  loofe 

10 

wsw 

2 

1,707 

(*«) 

Overflow. 

1,700 

w 

7.  P 

t 

.338 

(cc) 

Total 

1  n  August 

10,661 

(y)  Rain  about  noon  yefterday,  and  after  it;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  fhower  yefterday  morning. 

(r)  i,  P.  Thunder  at  a  diftance;  fprinkling  rain  began.  2.15  P.  Thunder  over. 

(j)  2.15  P.  Rain  about  8  A. 

(/)  Thunder  fhowers  fince  laft  obfervation.  2.15  P.  Several  fhowers  of  fhort  duration  fnce  laft 
obfervation.  Tides  high. 

(<u)  2.15  P.  Several  fmall  fhowers  with  thunder. 

(nv)  Rain  with  thunder  yefterday  afternoon.  2.25  P.  A  fmall  fhower  juft  over. 

(x)  Rain  now  falling,  and  fome  fell  in  the  afternoon  yefterday. 

(y)  Rain  yefterday  before  fun- fct. 

(z)  Rain  in  the  night.  2.35  P.  It  has  thundered  this  forenoon;  and  being  then  dead  calm  the 
heat  was  almoft  infupportabie.  2.25  P.  The  gage  ciftern  holds  only  that  quantity ;  how  much  fell  I 
know  not,  but  I  think  as  much  more. 

[aa)  The  water  meafured  to-day  fell  in  about  an  hour.  To-day  I  meafured  the  ciftern,  and  it 
holds  only  1,707  ;  and  through  the  air-hole  there  runs  out  one-tenth  in  40".  It  is  impoflible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  afcertain  what  did  fall  to-day;  but  that  it  had  run  out  was  evident;  and  from  circumftances  I 
judge  the  quantity  was  as  much  as  was  meafured. 

( bb )  Add  1,700,  it  could  not  be  lefts,  as  there  was  a  great  deal  of.  water  in  the  garden:  and  be- 
fides,  I  know  from  a  canal  that  its  water  rofe  3,4.  Yefterday  it  was  1,5  below  the  drain;  this  afternoon 
the  water  ran  through  the  drain  two  inches  deep,  and  yet  only  three-tenths  of  rain  fell  in  the  afternoon, 

(cc)  This  fell  in  the  afternoon. 
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Day. 

Time. 

* 

c> 

5 

cq 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

• 

JO  S 

OO  £ 

•  3* 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

■*>•4 

§ 

$ 

Quarter. 

's 

£ 

l 

5.30  A 

29,60 

68 

81,5 

80 

thick 

5 

S  by  W 

2 

2 

7.40  A 

29,70 

66,5 

82 

82,5 

thick 

5 

S 

3 

,052 

(a) 

2.30  P 

29,67 

68 

83*5 

85 

thick 

10 

SSE 

3 

,156 

3 

5.30  A 

29,712 

7i 

81,5 

79-9 

thick 

3 

SSE 

1 

2.20  P 

29,700 

65 

S3 

86 

thick 

6 

S  by  WfW 

3 

10.51  P 

D  New 

4 

6.  A 

29,748 

69 

82 

79-9 

thin 

5 

S  by  W 

1 

2.20  P 

29,730 

5°*5 

85 

92 

thick 

6 

S  by  W 

2 

6 

6. 1 5  A 

29*772 

55*5 

83*5 

82 

thick  fcatter. 

6 

SSW 

2 

2.25  P 

29*734 

46,5 

88 

9« 

thunder 

7 

SW  by  W 

4 

(*) 

7 

5.40  A 

29,720 

55 

84 

82,2 

thin  Sc  thick 

6 

SSW 

3 

2.30  P 

29,714 

45 

87,5 

89 

thunder 

9 

SSW 

3 

(0 

8 

5.40  A 

29,716 

55 

84 

81 

thin 

3 

S  by  W 

2 

(0 

9 

5.40  A 

29,740 

55 

83 

82 

thin 

3 

S±W 

1 

2.10  P 

29,730 

45 

87*5 

92 

thunder 

5 

SW  by  W 

2 

fo) 

10 

7.30  A 

29,820 

54 

84*8 

85 

thin  &  thick 

6 

S  by  E 

2 

(f) 

2.2c  P 

29,784 

48 

88 

92 

thunder 

9 

SSW 

3 

1 1 

7.  A 

29,782 

55*5 

83 

81,5 

thick 

9 

N  by  E-i-N 

2 

2.  P 

29*754 

50,5 

86 

88,5 

thunder 

10 

SW  by  S 

3 

Or) 

12 

1.55  A 

D  F.CL 

6.10  A 

29,720 

55 

83*5 

80,2 

thunder 

6 

SW^S 

2 

,582 

(A) 

2.10  P 

29,668 

53*5 

86 

92 

thick 

9 

S 

2 

,185 

1 3 

5*55  A 

29,650 

57 

84 

82 

thick 

7 

S  by  W 

2 

(0 

1 .20  P 

29,592 

55 

87 

93 

thick  heavy 

9 

SSE 

2 

1 4 

7.10  A 

2  9,655 

56>5 

83*3 

81,9 

foggy 

10 

ESE 

2 

,OlO 

(0 

2.10  P 

29,608 

52 

86 

89*5 

thunder 

8 

SE  by  S 

4 

,002 

IS 

5.50  A 

29,600 

56,5 

82 

80 

loofe 

7 

E  byN 

3 

,001 

(/) 

16 

7.15  A 

29,648 

56*5 

82 

81 

thin 

4 

E  by  S±S 

3 

,128 

(**) 

2.  P 

29,61 6 

54 

84 

86 

thunder 

5 

EfS 

2 

O 

ON 

8.40  P 

29,659 

83 

82 

thin 

5 

SEby  E 

3 

,1  1  O 

ll 

6.  A 

2 q,6 ?o 

59 

82 

80 

thin 

9 

SE  by  E 

2 

,003 

M 

2.25  P 

29.628 

54 

85 

82,5 

thick 

10 

E  by  N  tN 

1 

,OOI 

Carried  forwarc 

1,  - 

1,820 

(a)  A  (hower  about  i  in  the  morning,  with  violent  wind.  2.30  P.  A  Ihower  about  to. 

(6)  Diftant  thunder. 

(c)  2.30  P.  We  had  a  fprinkling  of  rain  at  1 1,  and  fome  thunder  fince. 

(d)  Yefterday  it  rained  hard  at  Dumdum ,  and  to-day  there  was  a  very  fmart  fhower  in  Calcutta; 

only  a  fprinkling  here. 

(e)  2.10  P.  Dillant  thunder,  but  approaching  from  the  SW  to  SSE. 

(/)  About  and  un.il  fup.-fet  we  had  a  double  rainbow,  but  the  rain  was  only  in  fcattered  drops. 
(g)  2.  P.  Loud  thunder  in  the  NE. 

(b)  At  \  pail  4  we  had  heavy  rain  from  the  SW.  with  lightning.  2.10  P.  Rain  about  9  o’clock. 
(?)  A  fprinkling  juft  over. 

( k )  We  had  a  great  deal  of  thunder  laft  night,  fprinkling  rain  and  dead  calm  till  day-break. 
2.10  P.  We  had  two  or  three  fprinklings,  and  fome  thunder. 

(/)  A  fprinkling  in  the  afternoon  about  3.  P. 

(m)  This  water  fell  yefterday,  and  it  did  not  rain  in  town.  2.  P.  At  \  paft  12  a  very  heavy 
fhower  gave  this  water  in  lefs  than  20  from  SE  5.  S.40  P.  This  water  fell  about  fun-fet,  from  which 

time  the  fky  began  to  clear. 

(«)  This  fell  in  the  night.  2.25  P.  A  fprinkling  in  the  forenoon. 
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Day. 

Time . 

>v, 

<0 

§ 

0 

5 

ft? 

• 

r\ 

5 

Q> 

K 

I  hermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain 

•  ^ 

§ 

-  ^ 

*  VO 

03  si 

In. 

Out . 

Kind. 

55* 

Q 

0/ 

Quarter. 

k 

£ 

Brought  forward. 

1 ,820. 

18 

6.  A 

29,648 

78 

81 

80,5 

loofe 

8 

E  by  NfN 

2 

7.  A 

29,664 

58 

81 

80 

loofe 

10 

ditto 

2 

(*) 

2.20  P 

29,61  3 

56 

84 

85 

loofe 

10 

S  by  E 

3 

,056 

( 

9-57  p 

h  Full 

*9 

6.  A 

29,590  • 

59 

81 

80 

thick  loofe 

10 

E  by  S 

2 

,003 

2.15  P 

29,588 

61 

83 

87,2 

thick  heavy 

10 

S  by  W 

2 

,002 

20 

6.  A 

29,580 

62 

81 

80 

thick  loofe 

10 

SE 

2 

,281 

(7) 

2.  P 

29,576 

59 

84>5 

89 

thick 

8 

S  by  E 

3 

,163 

21 

7.50  A 

29,687 

61 

81 

81,5 

thick 

9 

E  by  S 

4 

>387 

W 

2.25  P 

29,666 

60,5 

84>3 

87 

thick 

10 

SEby  S 

4 

,084 

22 

6.  A 

29>754 

62 

81 

79.8 

thick 

3 

E  by  N 

4 

,016 

(0 

23 

'7.  A 

29,756 

62 

80 

80,8 

thin 

4 

NE 

1 

,270 

1.30  P 

29,728 

58 

84’7 

88,8 

thick 

6 

NW 

1 

(0 

24 

8.15  A 

29>723 

62 

83 

84»5 

thick 

9 

NW 

3 

2.15  P 

29,636 

55 

86 

89»5 

thick 

8 

NNW 

3 

25 

8.50  A 

29,668 

58 

83 

84 

thick 

5 

E  by  S 

4 

(*0 

2.15  P 

29>583 

53 

84>3 

86 

thick 

7 

ESE 

4 

A  54 

2.21  P 

D  L.Q. 

26 

8.  A 

29,666 

58 

80,8 

81,2 

thick  loofe 

5 

ENE 

3 

>3  95 

(tu) 

2.  P 

29,608 

58 

82 

84 

thick 

9 

SSE  varying 

5 

,291 

to  S  by  W 

27 

7.45  A 

29,641 

6 1 

81 

81,8 

thin 

5 

SE 

3 

,01 8 

(x) 

2.25  P 

29>573 

59 

82 

81 

thick 

1 0 

SW 

3 

,i  30 

28 

7.20  A 

29,600 

60 

81 

81 

thick 

9 

SE  by  S 

5 

,130 

0) 

2.15  P 

29,556 

62 

83 

85,5 

thick 

10 

SSE 

5 

,009 

29 

6.30  A 

29,638 

63 

81 

79  >5 

thick 

10 

S  by  E 

2 

2,640 

(*) 

3° 

6.30  A 

29,680 

61 

78,2 

79>9 

thick  hard 

4 

SWTW 

3 

,182 

1 2.  P 

,001 

Tota 

L  IN 

September,  - 

7,032 

(c)  7.  A.  A  fmall  rain.  2.20  P.  Rain  in  the  forenoon,  feveral  fmail  fhowers. 

\p)  This  fell  yefterday  before  fun-fet.  2.15  P.  Rain  in  a  fhort  fprinkling  this  forenoon. 

(7)  Rain  yefterday  evening,  and  in  the  night :  it  ftill  rains  fcattered  large  drops.  2.  P.  Rain  in 
the  forenoon.. 

( r )  Rain  with  thunder  at  5.  P.  again  in  the  night  twice,  and  fince  day  alfo.  2.25.  P.  Two  or 
three  fhowers  fince  laft  obfervation. 

( s )  Rain  in  the  afternoon  yefterday.  Rain  twice  to-day. 

(/)  1-30  P.  The  wind  has  varied  round  and  round,  though  hardly  perceptible. 

(<v)  The  night  was  dead  calm  till  about  an  hour  before  daw7n,  and  then  we  had  a  ftorm  from  the 
NE.  with  lightning.  2.15  P.  A  fhower  juft  over. 

(rw)  Rain  at  4.  A.  and  again  at  fun-rife.  2.  P.  Flying  fhowers  all  the  forenoon. 

(x)  Rain  yefterday  afternoon.  2.25.  P.  Several  fmart  fhowers  fince  laft  obfervation. 

(j)  A  very  ftormy  night,  with  frequent  fhowers.  2.1  5  P.  Two  or  three  fhowers  fince  mornings 
but  all  momentary,  and  fmall. 

(z)  Before  11  o’clock  P.  we  had  rain  15.  Between  12  and  1  there  came  on  a  violent  rain,  at¬ 
tended  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  wind,  which  varied  round  and  round;  it  produced  1,25;  before 
three  1,20,  and  the  reft  fince.  It  ftill  lowers,  and  threatens. 

( aa )  Several  fhowers  yefterday,  and  one  in  the  night.  12.  P.  A  fprinkling  to  day. 
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Day. 

Time. 

Barometer. 

£ 

k-0 

S' 

i  hermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Ram. 

•A  1 

£  1 
-  5s 

°  f 

In. 

Out . 

Kind. 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force,  j 

1 

8.  A 

29,826 

58,5 

8  1,2 

81,5 

thin 

4 

WNW 

2 

2.10  P 

29,770 

5° 

84 

87,5 

thin 

2 

W  by  S 

3 

z 

7.45  A 

29,840 

56,5 

80,5 

80,5 

SW4S 

2 

2.20  P 

z9>197 

37 

83 

86 

WNW 

3 

3 

6.15  A 

29,790 

53 

80,5 

82 

thin 

7 

SW  by  S 

2 

3-54  P 

h  New 

5.30  P 

29,764 

46 

84 

84.5 

thunder 

5 

WNW 

3 

(*) 

4 

7-1 5  A 

29,845 

54 

81 

80 

thick  feat. 

4 

NW 

2 

2.20  P 

29,824 

49 

84.3 

87*3 

thick 

6 

WNW 

2 

(*) 

S 

7.30  A 

29,875 

54 

82 

81,5 

thin 

2 

SE  by  S 

2.15  P 

z9>83 3 

43 

86 

9°>S 

thick 

6 

SSW 

2 

6 

6.50  A 

29,910 

52 

82 

79 

thin 

1 

S 

1 

7 

6.  A 

78,5 

7.40  A 

29,872 

51 

82 

81,5 

SW 

2.30  P 

29,790 

45 

86 

89,5 

thick 

6 

WNW 

2 

8 

7.15  A 

29,858 

5° 

81 

78 

thunder 

8 

E|N 

1 

*3  3 1 

M 

2.30  P 

29»7  7  3 

45 

85 

88,5 

thick  thund. 

8 

NE 

2 

9 

6.  A 

29,86 

52 

80,5 

78 

thick 

3 

NE 

2 

>335 

(d) 

2.25  P 

29,799 

5° 

81,7 

87  >5 

thunder 

9 

S  by  E 

3 

,268 

10.30  P 

>455 

10 

5-35  A 

29,873 

55 

78,2 

75*5 

thick 

4 

ENE 

2 

,002 

(0 

1 1 

6.15  A 

29.907 

56 

80,5 

78,6 

thick  feat. 

7 

E 

z 

2.20  P 

29,863 

52 

84 

88,5 

thick 

6 

NNE  ? 

3 

2.46  P 

5  Fir  it 

12 

7-»S  A 

29,902 

55 

81,2 

81 

thin 

2 

W4N 

1 

(f) 

2.25  P 

29,868 

47 

84>3 

87»5 

thick 

6 

NW 

1 

•3 

6.30  A 

29,900 

53 

81,5 

79 

thin 

2 

NW|W 

2 

14 

7.  A 

29,894 

53 

81,5 

80 

W  by  S 

2 

2.20  P 

29,848 

46 

84 

88,9 

thick 

8 

WNW 

2 

15 

7.  A 

29,892 

53 

82 

79-9 

thunder 

3 

NW  by  W 

2 

(g) 

2.15  P 

29,878 

45 

86 

89 

thick  thund. 

6 

NWiN 

3 

16 

6.45  A 

29,848 

5Z 

81,5 

80 

thin 

4 

N 

2 

2.25  P 

29,897 

46 

86 

88,5 

thick 

6 

N 

3 

Ca 

rried  forwarc 

>  - 

M91 

(<7)  5.30  P.  Rain  in  the  North. 

( b )  2.20  P.  Very  fultry. 

(r)  There  was  much  lightning  in  the  North,  with  diftant  thunder,  and  at  4  we  had  a  thunder 
Ihower. 

(d)  A  thunder  ihower  about  fun-fet.  2.25  P.  Rain  began  at  3,  and  continued  till  near  9  ;  it 
came  from  the  NE.  with  a  very  fudden  change. 

(e)  Whether  this  was  rain  or  dew  I  do  not  know. 

(f)  At  6.30  A.  The  thermometer  out  of  doors  78,7. 

{g)  Thunder  at  a  diftance  twice  this  morning. 
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Day. 

Time. 

#  t 

s' 

5 

<3 

Hygrometer.  ‘ 

T hermonictcr. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

*  > 

CO  Aj 

t'v'» 

L  -S 

03  'ii 

O  jj* 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

& 

g. 

<3/ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

Brought  forward. 

I»39I 

6.20  A 

29,928 

5° 

80,7 

78,2 

N  by  E|E 

2 

2.5  P 

29,885 

42,5 

85 

86,5 

N 

4 

(*) 

18 

6.46  A 

D  Full 

6.50  A 

29,914 

79 

N 

I 

M 

2.30  P 

29,878 

86 

N 

3 

l9 

6.30  A 

29,872 

79 

NNE 

2 

2.30  P 

29,856 

86 

N 

1 

20 

7.30  A 

29,900 

80 

thick 

10 

N 

2 

(*) 

2.  P 

29,832 

86 

thin 

5 

N 

2 

21 

8.  A 

29,92 

81,7 

thin 

3 

N  Eaftly 

3 

2  30  P 

29,864 

«7»5 

thick  Sc  feat. 

5 

N 

4 

22 

6.20  A 

29,884 

78 

N 

3 

2.40  P 

29,828 

87 

NNE 

4 

23 

6.20  A 

29,892 

77*5 

thin 

4 

N. 

3 

2.  P 

29,864 

87 

thin 

3 

NE 

3 

24 

7.10  A 

29,936 

79>S 

thin 

6 

NNE 

2 

2.  P 

29,903 

85,5 

thin 

4 

NNE 

2 

25 

4- 43  A 

D  L.Q^ 

6.30 

29,913 

78,5 

thin 

4 

NE 

9 

2.10  P 

29,900 

88 

thick  feat. 

3 

N 

2 

26 

6.40  A 

29,874 

80,5 

thick  &  thin 

4 

NE 

2 

(/) 

1.  P 

29,860 

% 

88 

thunder 

8 

SE 

1 

1.25  P 

29,866 

86 

thunder 

9 

SE 

4 

1.40  P 

thunder 

10 

SE 

6 

27 

7.  A 

29,840 

78,5 

thick  loofe 

10 

NNE 

1 

,920 

(») 

2.  P 

29,780 

83 

thick 

10 

NE 

2 

>456 

28 

7.  A 

29,724 

77 

loofe  foggy 

9 

NNE 

3 

30 

CO 

c 

00 

3 1 

1 

,012 

(0) 

Total 

1 n  October,  - 

2,863 

(k)  2.5  P.  Quitted  the  gardens  this  evening. 

(/)  Firft  obfervation  in  Calcutta. 

( k )  The  clouds  began  to  collett  yeflerday  about  9  A. 

(/)  Foggy.  1  P.  Diftant  thunder.  1.25  P.  Do.  and  rain  coming  on.  1.40  P.  Rain  began  in 
large  drops. 

(tw)  The  rain  fell  heavily,  and  continued  till  about  three,  and  produced  the  water  above  at  the 
gardens.  It  has  rained  in  the  night,  and  I  heard  it  at  day-break,  and  it  drizzles  now  2  P.  Smart 
rain.  This  water  was  meafured  in  the  morning. 

(«)  Rain  at  day-break, 
jo)  Rain  at  noon. 
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Day. 

Time. 

So 

"K. 

s 

p 

s 

gq 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer . 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

^  s 

00  § 

g 

M  .Ss 

s  t 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

• 

§ 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

2 

7-*5  A 

29,947 

80 

thick 

4 

N 

I 

9-33  A 

3)  New 

2.30  P 

29,91 2 

85,5 

thick 

8 

ESE 

3 

3 

8.30  A 

29,964 

80 

N 

2 

O 

O 

{«) 

4 

8.15  A 

29,936 

79»3 

thick 

6 

NE 

3 

2.30  P 

29,840 

81,7 

thick 

8 

E 

3 

5 

9.  A 

29,924 

78,3 

thick 

10 

N 

3 

,001 

(*) 

2.20  P 

29,802 

82,3 

thick 

9 

N 

2 

6 

6.40  A 

29,850 

78 

thick 

8 

E 

1 

,019 

(0 

2.20  P 

29,820 

81,8 

thick 

10 

NE 

1 

7 

7.40  A 

29,914 

7  8>3 

ftudded 

6 

N 

2 

2.15  P 

29,900 

83 

thick 

8 

NNE 

2 

8 

7.  A 

29,932 

7  8,8 

thick 

1 0 

NE 

1 

(<0 

2.10  P 

29,88 1 

79>5 

• 

thick 

1 0 

NE 

3 

0 

7.  A 

29,940 

74-3 

thick 

9 

N 

2 

1,000 

2.10  P 

29,896 

77 

thick 

8 

NNE 

3 

(0 

10 

1.43  A 

S  F.  Ch 

7.40  A 

29,936 

73 

none 

N 

2 

2.  P 

29,936 

77.8 

white  feat. 

3 

NW 

2 

1 1 

7.  A 

30,022 

74 

N 

2 

(f) 

2.  P 

29,988 

80 

thick  white  fc. 

6 

NW 

2 

12 

8.  A 

30,1 1  8 

75 

thick 

3 

NNE 

2 

- 

2.30  P 

30,036 

79>3 

thick 

4 

NNE 

2 

1 3 

8.  A 

30,1 1  8 

74’3 

thick 

3 

N 

3 

2.  P 

30,062 

79 

fcattered 

3 

N 

4 

• 

14 

7.  A 

30,082 

7i 

N 

3 

2.25  P 

30,024 

73 

NNW 

3 

1 5 

7*35  A 

3°,°°5 

7°’5 

NW 

3 

Carried  forward. 

- 

1,023 

(a)  A  fmall  fhower  at  the  gardens. 

\b)  Small  rain:  the  produce  at  the  gardens. 

(r)  It  rained  laft  night,  and  the  water  was  meafured  this  morning  at  the  gardens.  2.20  P.  At 
noon  there  was  a  fmart  fhower  of  rain. 

(d)  Very  gloomy  and  about  to  rain.  2.10  P.  It  began  to  rain  about  8  o’clock,  and  it  continued 
till  near  two.  The  Iky  begins  to  brighten  a  little. 

(f)  Yeflerday  at  3  P.  it  began  to  rain,  and  about  4  P.  to  blow,  and  the  wind  increafed  to  great 
violence  from  the  N  and  NE.  About  7  P.  a  blaft  broke  the  pipe  of  the  water-gage,  at  which  time 
there  was  0,5  in  the  cittern;  and  the  quantity  that  fell  afterwards  was  eftimated  at  0,5.  The  rain  was 
heavy  at  times,  and  continued  till  one  the  next  morning. 

(f)  Thick  fog  going  off. 
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Day. 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

*-0  g 

OO  ^ 

-  1 

&  >4 

s  n 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

■*4 

Quarter. 

Force. 

Brought  forw 

aid. 

1,023 

16 

6.40  A 

29,944 

69>1 

4.44  P 

5  Full 

NW 

2 

7.30  A 

29,960 

7J>3 

72,3 

NW 

2 

C?) 

2.20  P 

29,96 

78>3 

N 

2 

18 

7.45  A 

30,036 

72.5 

thin 

3 

E 

2 

(*) 

2.15  P 

30,013 

78 

fcattered 

4 

WNW 

2 

*9 

7.20  A 

3°,°73 

72 

thick  &  thin 

7 

W 

2 

2.10  P 

30,023 

78,3 

thin 

4 

WNW 

3 

20 

2.15  P 

30,040 

77.7 

thin 

3 

NW 

3 

W 

21 

7.20  A 

30,072 

7i,3 

thick 

9 

N 

2 

w 

2.10  P 

30,020 

78 

thick 

6 

E 

2 

22 

6.40  A 

30,038 

7I»5 

thick 

9 

ENE 

4 

(/) 

1-50  P 

30,020 

78 

fcattered 

7 

ENE 

3 

23 

7.  A 

29,986 

72 

67 

thin 

3 

N 

2 

u. 06  P 

D  Laft 

24 

8.  A 

29,976 

73 

thick 

10 

NE 

3 

2.  P 

2Q,Q20 

79.5 

thin 

6 

N 

2 

25 

7.30  A 

29,942 

72 

thin 

4 

N 

3 

28 

6.20  A 

39>7 

N 

4 

(«) 

7.10  A 

30,050 

66,2 

39.3 

thin,  a  ftripe 

N 

4 

in  the  eaft 

2.  P 

30,000 

73 

none 

N 

3 

29 

7.25  A 

30,022 

66,5 

58 

none 

N 

3 

(«) 

2.10  P 

29,963 

75.3 

N 

3 

3° 

6.40  A 

29»977 

66 

59 

N 

3 

3-3°  P 

29,940 

• 

77.3 

NNW 

3 

L  ■  — 

Tot 

AL  IN  NOVEMBEI 

t,  - 

1,023 

(£■)  The  thermometer  out  was  in  the  fun. 

( h )  Thin  fog. 

(0  This  morning  was  very  cold,  but  I  did  not  obferve. 

(k)  It  rained  about  three  in  the  morning. 

(/)  Very  (harp  wind  abroad. 

(m)  One  very  fmall  cloud.  7.10  A.  Foul  Iky  in  the  Weft.  2.  P.  Not  a  Angle  cloud  to  be  feen; 
the  fmall  ftripe  went  off  before  8,  and  the  whole  day  has  been  delightfully  pleafant. 

(*)  Yefterday  ended  as  delightful  as  it  was  at  noon;  and  to-day  promifes  to  be  juft  as  fair  and 
pleafant. 
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Day. 

Time, 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Dec .  1785. 

Mifcellaneous. 

In. 

Out. 

Kinds . 

Si 

<3 

Quarter. 

Force. 

Inches. 

1 

6.45  A 

29,988 

66,5 

61 

thin 

2 

W 

2 

2.  P 

29,976 

78,2 

fcattered 

3 

NW 

2 

2 

2.42  A 

D  New 

7.15  A 

29-9  56 

67 

62 

thin  &  thick  fca. 

5 

W 

2 

2.  P 

29,944 

17>5 

WNW 

4 

3 

7.  A 

30,00 

69 

64 

thin 

4 

WNW 

2 

2.20  P 

29,86 

77 

thin 

4 

N 

2 

4 

7.  A 

3°>°32 

66,4 

59 

N 

2 

5 

7- 

65 

N 

2 

(*) 

2.  P 

74 

WNW 

2 

6 

7.10  A 

29,070 

68 

wsw 

2 

(*) 

r 

7.  A 

67.5 

wsw 

3 

(0 

8 

6.40  A 

68 

WNW 

2 

9 

6.30  A 

52 

(-0 

10.46  A 

5F.Q. 

2.20  P 

30.044 

79-5 

77»5 

WNW 

3 

10 

6.30  A 

29.966 

57 

5 1 

M 

15 

11.  P 

30.060 

58 

1 6 

4'3°  A 

»  Full 

6.  A 

30,050 

53 

48,5 

NNW 

3 

2.  P 

30,040 

7  6>3 

74-8 

W 

1 

{a)  At  Purree  Baugh, 

(*)  Foggy. 

(0  F°ggy- 

(d)  At  Dumdum  in  tents:  thermometer  wet  with  the  dew. 
{e)  Very  thick  fog. 
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Day. 

- 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

G,  § 

^  , 

i  i. 

^  £ 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

Quarter. 

17 

6.  A 

29,977 

62 

53 

thick: 

8 

(f) 

2.  P 

67 

73 

thick 

5 

NW 

2 

x  8 

6.  A 

62 

thin 

5 

MW 

2 

19 

6.  A 

29,963 

67 

52 

thin 

5 

N 

2 

2.  P 

29,944 

78 

78 

thin 

6 

N 

3 

20 

2  20  P 

29,976 

77 

78 

thin  &  thick 

6 

ENE 

3 

(g) 

2  I 

7.  A 

30,00 

58 

53 

thick 

4 

E 

3 

(*) 

2.  P 

29,944 

78,3 

77*5 

thick 

8 

NE 

2 

22 

6.30  A 

30,012 

57>8 

5  3 

N 

2 

1.  P 

30*025 

79>? 

76 

thick 

9 

N 

3 

23 

7.20  A 

30,003 

45 

64,5 

61 

none 

NNE 

2 

z-35  P 

29,965 

72 

75 

NNW 

2 

(»•) 

8.01  P 

V  L.Cb 

24 

7.  A 

30,024 

43 

67 

60 

NW  by  N 

3 

25 

6.40  A 

59*5 

NNE 

3 

26 

6.30  A 

55 

NW 

2 

27 

6.30  A 

55 

WNW 

2 

2.30  P 

29»93  + 

73 

WNW 

3 

29 

8.  A 

30,088 

69 

59 

NW  by  W 

2 

2.40  P 

30,002 

71,2 

74*7 

WNW 

3 

3 1 

6.31  P 

D  New 

(f)  Laft  night  the  wind  was  South  of  the  Weft.  At  the  gardens. 

(g)  In  the  morning  it  was  E.  4. 
i b )  Exceffive  fojr,  but  «oing  off. 

(/)  At  the  gardens. 
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Day. 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer . 

Thernmneter. 

Clouds. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

*  3 

VO  § 

00  ^ 

A  4 

It!. 

Out. 

Kind. 

•4 

s: 

» 

$ 

Quarter. 

Force. 

I 

7.  A 

30,128 

72>5 

60 

WNW 

2 

3 

8.  A 

30,1  1 6 

70 

63>5 

W£S 

2 

(«) 

4 

8.  A 

3°>I,4 

69>7 

62,5 

thin 

5 

W  by  N 

2 

1. 10  P 

30,064 

71*? 

74 

thin 

6 

WNW 

2 

5 

8.48  A 

30,144 

69,5 

66,5 

thin 

2 

NW 

3 

6 

8.  A 

30,21  2 

69 

61 

N 

3 

2.30  P 

3°A72 

75>5 

75 

/ 

N|W 

4 

7 

8.10  A 

30,248 

68,5 

59 

NNW 

3 

6.37  P 

1)  Fir  ft 

1 1 

2.  P 

30,042 

69,5 

7  3*5 

N 

3 

w 

12 

9.  A 

30,107 

64 

61 

thin 

2 

NW 

3 

3-  P 

30,004 

72 

73 

thick 

3 

NW  by  N 

2 

13 

8.30  A 

30,078 

59>5 

66, 5 

none 

NW 

3 

2,15  P 

29,998 

69 

73 

WNW 

2 

H 

8.  A 

3°»i24 

67,6 

57 

NW 

3 

2.13  P 

30,074 

70 

72>5 

WNW 

3 

6.30  P 

D  Full 

7.30  A 

30,124 

66 

56,5 

NWiN 

3 

2.30  P 

30,050 

7<M 

72>3 

NW  by  N 

3 

16 

6  A 

52 

NW 

3 

w 

2.20  P 

78 

NW 

3 

(a)  A  fog  fo  thick  hardly  any  thing  is  vifible. 

( b )  To-day  at  day-break  it  was  52  at  Dumdum. 

(c)  Foggy,  and  piercing  by  cold. 
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Day. 

Time. 

Barometer. 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds . 

Wind. 

Rain. 

MO  | 

£  | 

&  §T 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

*! 

$ 

Quarter. 

. 

Force. 

l7 

6.  A 

5° 

NNW 

3 

2.  P 

79 

NW 

3 

18 

6.  A 

49 

NW 

0 

w 

l9 

7.  A 

30,040 

66,5 

56,5 

NW 

2 

w 

2.20  P 

82 

WNW 

4 

20 

6.30  A 

5o 

W 

4 

2.  P 

80 

w 

4 

22 

5.42  P 

D  Laft 

2  j 

0.  A 

47 

N 

3 

(f) 

24 

6.  A 

5° 

F.NE 

2 

2c 

6.  A 

60 

S 

2 

26 

7.  A 

68 

NW 

2 

2.  P 

84 

27 

8.  A 

64 

2.  P 

87 

W 

1 

29 

7  45  A 

65 

NE 

3 

(g) 

2.50  P 

85 

NNE 

3 

3° 

8.00  A 

D  New 

8.32  A 

64 

thick  feat. 

4 

WSW 

1 

(h) 

2-35  p 

83 

NNE 

4 

(d)  Fog,  and  thermometer  wet:  the  air  mild  to  the  feeling. 

(*)  Foggy-  , 

(f)  Thermometer  wet  with  dew. 

(£■)  Thermometer  wet  with  dew. 

(/ b )  Sun  eclipfed,  going  off. 
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; 

Time- 

Barometer. 

H ygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds . 

Wind. 

Rain. 

vo  § 

30  ^ 

r  ^  ■>. 

^  § 

Day. 

In, 

Out 

Kind . 

< 

ft 

Quarter. 

Force. 

I 

7-*5  A 

29,994 

lz,3 

67 

sw 

2 

w 

2 

6.50  A 

29,927 

69,5 

66 

thick 

3 

ssw 

3 

d) 

3 

7*4?  A 

30,036 

67,5 

63.5 

N  by  W 

3 

2.30  P 

30,009 

76 

75 

NW 

4 

4 

6.30  A 

30,047 

67 

55 

WNW 

3 

2.30  P 

30,060 

77 

75 

NW  by  W 

4 

6 

2.22  A 

I)  Firil 

6.40  A 

30,100 

6*7 

58,5 

W 

3 

2.50  P 

30,078 

78 

77 

NW 

4 

7 

7.00  A 

30,078 

66 

57>5 

N  WfN 

3 

•  - 

3-30  P 

30,020 

73 

77*5 

NW|N 

3 

8 

7*1J  A 

30,068 

66 

59 

NW^N 

3 

IO 

6.50  A 

30,084 

68 

5« 

WNW 

3 

2.40  P 

30,087 

79 

79>3 

W  by  N 

3 

1 1 

6.30  A 

30,094 

69 

59 

W  by  N 

3 

w 

2.30  P 

30,026 

7i 

80.7 

EjS 

3 

I  2 

7  50  A 

30,00 

69>3 

65,5 

N 

2 

1 3 

7-3°  A 

30,00 

11, 2 

68,3 

SW  by  S 

2 

w 

10.35  A 

D  Full 

2.  P 

29,956 

80,5 

81,3 

SW 

2 

*4 

5.50  A 

29,970 

7i*5 

66 

S±E 

2 

M 

(a)  Exceffive  fog. 

(£)  Thick  fog  rifing  into  clouds. 

(0  F°ggy- 

(d)  Exceffive  fog. 

(*-)  Exceffive  fog. 
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Day. 

Time. 

Barometer . 

Hygrometer. 

Thermometer. 

Clouds. 

7T7 ind. 

In. 

Out. 

Kind. 

S5 

SS 

$ 

Quarter. 

r5 

1.40  P 

86 

thick 

6 

S 

16 

7.  A 

64 

ditto 

-** 

ESE 

2.10  P 

29,914 

76 

79>5 

thunder 

10 

ssw 

6.  P 

I? 

7.50  A 

29,952 

7°»3 

64>3 

thick 

IO 

SE 

x  8 

7.40  A 

29,992 

65,5 

61,3 

thick  feat. 

5 

NNE 

l9 

8.10  A 

30.02 

65 

65 

WNW 

21 

7.40  A 

29,892 

69 

65,4 

SW|S 

2.1 1  P 

D  L.Q. 

22 

6.  P 

29,882 

77 

77 

thick  thund. 

7 

s 

23 

8.  A 

29,970 

74 

75 

thick 

10 

ssw 

24 

2.30  P 

29,982 

76 

80,8 

ditto 

6 

NW 

25 

8.  A 

30,062 

74 

7  3  >5 

S  by  E 

2.30  P 

30,000 

78 

82 

thick 

4 

ENEjN 

26 

7.15  A 

30,076 

73 

69>3 

ditto 

10 

NNW 

2.30  P 

30,066 

78,5 

80.5 

ditto 

10 

W  by  E 

27 

7.10  A 

30,095 

72,5 

70,3 

ditto 

10 

NW 

28 

2.20  P 

30,058 

77 

85 

thunder 

6 

W 

8.20  P 

])  New 

4 
2 

2 

5 

3 

4 
3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 


Total  in  February, 


Rain. 

LO  § 

Si 

£*•  5 

•  ^ 

$  1' 

(f) 

(g) 

,1600 

,4200 

,!75° 

w 

w 

O 

OO 

* 

w 

(/) 

(») 

(*) 

n 

0,936 

(f)  The  clouds  have  been  thick  g,  and  looked  as  if  it  was  about  to  rain. 

(at  DumJu™)‘  ^oP.  (At  the  gardens)  thunder  coming  on,  and  drawing  near  6  P 
Ram  had  begun  in  drops  when  laft  obfervation  was  made.  There  was  thunder,  but  not  any  thunder  tuft 
( b )  It  has  been  a  very  tempeftuous  night,  with  exceftively  heavy  thunder,  and  of  very  jonv  fon" 
tinuance;  the  thunder  {hook  the  whole  houfefeveral  times.  '  ^  ccm" 

(/)  This  fell  in  the  laft  night. 

(^)  The  wind  has  been  S.  6  the  greateft  part  of  the  day. 

(/)  It  lightned  a  good  deal  till  8.  P.  and  then  cleared  fuddenly. 

though  buTtole^i  "  in  3  thUndCr  IW  M  night-  from  the  W  1Dd  N^-  witl‘  lightning. 

(«)  Much  lightning  in  the  former  part  of  the  night,  and  a  guft  of  wind  from  N.  about  1 1. 

(o)  Very  heavy  fog  this  morning,  and  a  mafs  forming. 
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